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CHAPTER I. 

IN flia days when the spinning- 
wheels hummed busily in the 
iarm-houfes, — and even great ladies, 
clothed in silk and thread lace, had 
their to/ spinning-wheels of polished 
oak, — there might be seen in districts 
lac away among the lanes, or deep in 
the bosom of the hills, certain pallid, 
nndcr-sized men, who, by tliu side of 
tJie brawny country-folk, looked like 
[he remnants of a disinherited race. 
The shepherd's dog barked fiercely 
when one of these alien-looking men 
appeared on the upland, dark ngninst 
the early winter sunset ; for what dog 
likes afigure bent under a heavy bag? 
— and these pule men rarely stirred 
abroad without that invstenous bur- 
den. The shepherd himself, though 
he had good reason to believe that the 
bag held nothing but flaxen thread, 
or else the long rolls of strong linen 
spun from that thread, was not qnite 
sure that this trade of weaving, indis- 
pensable though it was, Could be car- 
ried on entirely without the help of 
Ihe Evil One. In that far-olf iimo 
superstition clung easily round every 
person or thing that was at all un- 
wonted, or even intermittent and oc- 
casional merely, like the visits of the 
pedier or the knife-grinder. No one 
knew where wandering men had their 
homes or their origin ; and how was a 
man to be explained unless you at 
least knew somebody who knew his 
father and motherl To the jieaeants 



of old times, the world outside their 
own direct experience was a r^on of 
vagueness and mystery ; U> Iheir un- 
travelled thought a stale of wandering 
was a conception as dim as the winter 
life of Ihe swallows that came back 
with the spring; and even a settler, if 
he came from distant parts, hardly ever 

of distrusl, which wonld have pre- 
vented any surprise if a long course 
of inotlensive conduct on his part had 
ended in the commission of a crime ; 
especially if ho had any reputation for 
knowledge, or showed any skill in 
handicraft. All cleverness, whether 
in the rapid use of that dilKcult instra- 
incnt the tongue, or in some other art 
unfamiliar to villagers, was in itself 
suspicioos ; honest folks, born and 
bred in o visible manner, were mostly 
not over-wise or clever, — at least, not 
beyond such a matter as knowing tha 
signs of the weather ; and the process 
by which rapidity and dexterity of 
any kind were acquired was so wholly 
hidden, that they partook of the 
nature of conjuring. In this way it 
came to pass that those scattered linen- 
weavers — emigrants from the town 
into the country — were to (he last 
regarded as aliens by their rustic 
neighbors, and usually coolracted the 
eccentric habits which belong to a 
state of loneliness. 

In the early years of this century, 
such a linen-weaver, named Silas 
Mamer, worked at his vocation in a 
stone cottage that stood among the 
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nntly heilgerows near the villngc of 
Raveloe, and not far from ths edge 
of B deaerled stono-pit. The qncB- 
tionable sound of Sllus's loom, so tin- 
Yike the nalural cheerful trotting of 
the winnowing in«chine, or the sim- 
plur rhythm of the flail, had a half- 
fearful fasdnution for the Rnveioe 
bojSj who would often leave off their 
nullinif or hirds'-neeting to peep in nt 
the window of the stone cottage, 
ronnterhalancInQ; a certain awe at Che 
mysterious action of the loom, b^ a 

Sleasnnt sense of scornful Euperiorilj', 
rawn from the mockery of its altcr- 
sating noises, along with the bent, 
treadmill attitude of the weaver. But 
Eomelzmes it happened Ibat Mamer, 

Busing to fu^uBt an irregularity in 
I thi^od, became aware of the small 
scoundrels, and, though chury of 
time, he liked their intrusion so ... 
that he would descend from hia loom, 
and, opening the door, would fix on 
them ft gaze that was always enou|:h 
to make them take to their legs in 
terror. For how was it possible to 
believe that those large brown pro- 
tntiersnt eyes in Silas Marnor's pale 
fuce really saw nothing very distinctly 
that waa'not close to them, and not 
rather that their dreadful stare could 
dart rramp, or rickets, or a wry mouth 
at any boy who happened to be in the 
rearl They hod, perhaps, heard their 
fathers aorl mothers hint that Silas 
Mamer could cure folks' rheumatism 
if be had a mind, and add, still more 
darkly, (hat if you could only sptak 
the devil fair enough, be might save 
you the cost of the doctor. Such 
strange lingering echoes of the old 
demon-worship might perhaps even 
"(e caught by the diligent lii 



Kociates the ideas of power and be- 
niiniity. A shadowy conception of 

Swer that by much persuasion can 
induced to refrain from inflicting 
barm is the shape most easily taken 
hf the KCnsB of the Invisible in the 
isinds of men who have always been 
prcised dose by primitive wanta, and 



to whom a life of hard toil has ntver 
been illuminated by any enthusiastic 
religious faith, 'i'o them pain and 
mishnpjiresent a far wider range of 
possib^itics tiian gladness and enjoy- 
ment ; their imagination is almost , 
barren of the images that feed desire 
and hope, but is all overgrown by 
recollections that are a perpetual pas- 
ture (0 fear. " Is there anything you 
can fancy that you would like to 
eat 1" 1 once said to an old laboring 
man, who was in his last illness, and 
who had refused all the food his wife 
had ofiered him. " No," he answered, i 

"I've never been used to nothing 
but common victual, and I can't eat 
Ibat," Experience had bred no fancies 
in him that could raise the pbantaEin 
of appetite. 

And Raveloe was a villajre where 
many of the old echoes lingered, un- 
drowned by new voices. Not that it ^i 
was one of those barren parishes lyinff ^ i 
on the outskirts of rivilijation, — in- * 
habited by meagre sheep and thinly 
scattered shepherds ; on the contrary, j 

it lay in the rich central plain of what 
' we ore pleased to call Merry England, 
and held farms which, speaking from 
a spiritual point of view, paid highly | 

desirable tithes. Bat it was nestled | 

in a snug, well-wooded hollow, quite ; 

an hour's journey on horseback from 
any turnpike, where it was never i 

reached by the vibrations of the coach- 
horn, or of public opinion. It was 
an important-looking villager with a 
fine old churdi and large churchyard 
in the heart of it, and two or three 
large brick and stone homesteads, 
wi3i well-walled orchards and orna- 
flienlai weathercocks, standing close 
upon the road, and lifting more im- 
posing fronts than the rectory, which , 
peeped from among the trees on the I 
other side of the churchyard; — > .i 
village which showed at once the 
summits of its social life, and toh] the 
practised eye that there was no great | 
park and manor-house in the vicinity, ! 
but that there were several chiefs in 
Raveloe who could farm badly qniie ; 
at their ease, drawing enough monef 
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fi'oin their bod farming;, in tliose war 
times, to live in a rollicking Tnshion, 
and keep ajoHy Christinas, Wliitsun 
and Easter tide. 

It was fifteen years since Silas 
Mamer had flrst come to Rayeloe ; he 
was then simply' ii palliil young man, 
with prominent, shorD-aighlcd brown 
eyes, whose appearance would have 



had nothing atrance for people of 
ftverase cnllure and expenence, bnt 
for the villagers near whom he 



to settle it had myslcriouspcci 

Karities which 'correspondei] with the 
exceptional nature of his occapat' 
and his advent from nn nnbni 
region called " North'ard." So had 
Ms way of life; — he invited no cor 
to step across his door-sill, and 
never stroUed into the village to drink 
a pint at the Rainbow, or to p:istiip 
at the wheelwright's; he sought no 
man or woman, save ibr the purposes 
of hie calling, or in order iu supply 
himself with necessaries; and it was 
■oon clear to the Itaveloe lasses that 
he would never urge one of th<mi Co 
accept him against her will, — quite 
as if he hod heard them declare that 
they would never marry a dead man 
come to life again. This^view of 
Marner's pemonality was not without 
another ground than his pale &cc und 
unexampled eyes ; for Jem Rodney, 
the mole-catcner, averred that, one 
. evening as he was returning home- 
ward, he saw Silas Marner leaning 
against a stilo with a heavy bag on 
hia back, insioad of resting the bag 
on the stile as a man in his senses 
would have done ; and that, on com- 
ing up to him, bo saw that Marner's 
eyes were set like a dead man's, and 
he spoke to liim, and shook him, and 
his limbs were stiff, and his hands 
clnWhcd the bog as if ihey 'd been 
made of iron; butjnal as he hud made 
up his mind that the weaver was 
dead, he came all nslit again, like, as 
you mipht say, in the winking of an 
eye, and said " Good night," and 
walked oif. All Ibis Jem swore he 
hud seen, m^ by token that it 
was the very-dttjlike had been mole- 



I catching on Squire Cass's land, down 
by the old saw-pit. Some said Mar- 
ner must have been in a " fit," a word 
which seemed to explain things othei^ 
wise incredible ; but the argumenta- 
tive Mr. Maccy, clerk of the parish, 
I shook Ills head, and asked if anybody 
was ever known to go ofT in a nt and 
not fall down. A fit was a stroke, 
was n't it 1 and it was in the nature 
of a stroke >lo partly take away the 
□so of a man's limbs and throw him 
on the pariah, if he 'd got no children 
to ]ook to. No, no ; it was no stroke 
that would let a man stand on hit 
legs, like a horse between the shafts, 
and then walk off as soon as you can 
Bay "Geo!" But there might bo 
Euch B thing as a man's soul being 
loose from his body, and going out 
nni) in, like a bird out of its nest and 
back ; and that was how folks got 
over-wise, for they went to school in 
this shell-less state to those who Could 
teach them more than their neighbors 
could learn with their five senses and 
the parson. And where did Master 
Mamer get his knowledge of herba 
from, .1— and charms too, if he liked to 
give them away 1 Jem Rodney's 
story was no more than what might 
have been expected by anybody who 
had seen how Marner had cured Sally 
Gates, and made her sleep like a baby, 
when 'her heart hod been beating 
enough to burst her body, for two ■ 
months and mora, while she had been 
nnder the doctor's care. He might 
cure more folks if he would ; bnt he 
WBS worth spMting fair, if it wu 
only to keep him from doing you a 

It was partly to this vagne fear 
that Marner waa indebted for protect- 
ing him from the persecution that his 
singularities might have drawn upon 
him, but still more to the'faet that, 
the old linen-weaver in the neighbor- 
ing parish of Tarley being dead, his 
handicraft made him a highly wel- 
setilcr to the richer housewives 
of the district, and even to the mon 
>rovident cottagers, who had thcdr 
iltio stock of yum at die year's end; / 
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A fi te ra Rave- 

in ai h am gs 

Bbont Silae Mamer tts at the bcgin^ 
ning ; tbey did not say them quicc so 
\iften, but they believed them ranch 
more strongly when they did say 
them. There was only one impor- 
tant addition which the years had 
brought: it ivas, (hat Master Mar- 
ner had laid by a fine sight of luoney 
someirhere, and that he could buy up 
" bigger men " than himself. 

But while opinion coQcerning him 
had remaned nearly stationary, and 
his daily hnbils bed presented Bcurce- 
ly any visible change, Mamer's in- 
ward life bod been a history and a 
metamorphosis, as that of eveiy fer- 
vid nature mnsl be when it has fled, 
or been condemned lo solitude. His 
lite, before he came to Raveloe, had 
been tilled with the movement, Ihe 
mental activlfy, and the close feilow- 
ship, which, in that day as in this, 
marked the life of an artisan early 
incorporated in a narrow religious 
sect, where tbe poorest tayninn has 
the chance of distinguishing himself 
by gifts of speech, and has, at the 
very least, the weight of a silent 
voter in the government of his com- 
munity. Marner was highly thought 
of in that little hidden world, known 
to itself as the church assembling in ' 
Lantern Yard ; he was believed to be ' 
a young man of exemplary life and 
ardent faith ; and a pecoliar interest 
bad bten centred in htm ever since he 
bad fallen, at a prayer-meeting, into ' 
ft myaterions rigidity and saspension 
of consciousncas, which, lasting for 
nn hour or more, had been mistaken 
fur denth. To have sought a medical 
1 explanation for this phenomenon 



would have been held by Sila« bim- 
seir, as well as by his minister and 
fellow-members, a wilfiil self-eKcln- 
sion fh)m the spiritual significance 
that miijht lie therein. Silas was 
evidently a brother Bclected for a 
peculiar discipline, and though the 
effort to interpret this discipline was 
discouraged by the absence, on bis 

Cart, of any spiritual vision during 
is outward traoce, yet it was believed 
by himself and others that its effect 
was seen in nn accession of light and 
fiirvor. A less Irutlifii! man than he 
might hare been tempted into tbe 
subsequent creation of a vision in the 
form of resurgent memory ; a less 
sane man might have bciicred in such 
a creation ; bat Silas was both sane 
and honest, though, as with many 
honest and fervent men, culture had 
not defined any channels for his sense 
of mystery, and so it spread itself 
over the proper pathway of inquiry ■ 
and knowledge. He had iuheritea 
&om iiis mother some nn^uaintance 
with medicinal herbs and theirprepara- 
tion, — a little store of wisdom which 
she had imparted to him as a solemn 
bequest, — but of late yesrs he had 
had doubts about the lawfulness of 
applying this knowledge, believing 
that herbs could have no elScacy 
without prayer, and that prayer 
might Eulflcc without herbs ; so that 
the inheriled delight be had in wan- 
dering in the fields in search of fox- 
glovcKud dandelion and coltsfoot be- 
gan to wear to him (he character of a 
temptation. 

Among the members of hie church 
there was one young man, a little 
older than himsetf, with whom he 
had long lived in such close IHend- 
sbip that it was the custom of their 
Lantern Yard brethren to call them 
David and Jonathan. The real 
name of the friend was William 
Dane, and be, too, was regarded as a 
shining instance of youthful piety, 
though somewhat given to over-seve- 
rity towards weaker brethren, and to 
be so dazded by his own light as to 
hold himaelf wiser than his teachers. 
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But whatever Memishes others might 
discern in WUIiam, to his friend's 
mind he wrs fiiultless ; for Mamei 
had one of those impressible aelf- 
douhting naturea whicn, at an inex- 
perieni^ age, admire imperativeness 
and lean on contradiction. 1'he cx- 
presaion of trusting simplicity ire 
Marner's face, heightened by that ab- 
sence of special observation, lliat de- 
fenceless, deer-like gaze which belongs 
to large prominent eyes, was strong- 
ly contrasted by the self-complacent 
suppression of inward tiiampii that 
lurked in the narrow slantinc eyes 
and compressed lips of William 
Dane. One of the most frequent 
topics of conversation between the 
two frienils was Assurance of salva- 
tion : Silas confi^ssed that he -could 
never nrrire at anything higher than 
hope mingled witli fear, and listened 
with longmg wonder when William 
declared Ihat he had possessed un- 
shaken assurance ever since, in the 
period of his conversion, he had 
dreamed that he saw the words " call- 
ing and election sure " standing by 
themselves on a white page in the 
open Bible. Such colloquies have oc- 
cupied many a pair of pale-faced 
weavers, whose unnurlnrcd souls have 
been like young winged things, flut- 
tering forsaken in the twilight. 

It had seemed to the unsuspecting 
Silas that the friendship had sutTered 
no chili even from hia formation of 
another attachment of a closer kind. 
For some months he hirffbeen engsired 
to a joung servant- woman, waiting 
onl^ for a little increase to their mutnal 
savings in order to their marriaee ; 
and it was a great delight to him that 
Sarah did not object to William's 
occasional presence in their Sunday 
interviews. It was at this point in 
their history that Silas's cataleptic lit 
occurred during the prayer-meeting; 
and amid!it the various queries end 
e;<prcsBion3 nf interest addressed to 
him by his fellow-members , William's 
suggestion alone jarred with the 
general sympathy towards a brother 
thus siiig^ out for special dealings. 



He observed that, to him, this trance 
looked more like a visitaiiou of Satan 
than a proof of divine favor, and ex- 
horted his friend to see that he hid no 
accursed thing within his soul. Silas, 
feeling bound to accept rebuke and 
admonition as a brotherly office, felt 
no resentmenl, but only pain, at his 
friend's doubts concerning him; and 
to this was soon added some anxiety 
at the perception that Sarah's manner 
towards him began to exhibit a strange 
flnctnation between an eifiirt at an in- 
creased manifestation of regard and 
involuntary signs of shrinking and 
dislike, lie a^d her if she ivished 
to break otT their engagement ; but 
she denied this : their engugeraent was 
known to the church, and had been 
recognized in the prayer-meetings ; it 
could not be broken olf without strict 
investigation, and Sarah could render 
no reason that would be sanctioned 
by the feeling of the community. At 
(his tim ■■ ■ ' 



ir deacon w 






tended night and . 
day by some of the yonnger brethren 
or sisters. Silas frequently took hii 
turn in the night- watching with Wil- 
liam, the one relieving the other at 
two in the morning. The old man, 
contrary to expectation, BOemod to be 
on the way to recovery, when one 
night Silas, sitting up by his bed- 
side, observed that his usnal audible 
bi-eathing had ceased. The candle 
was burning low, and he had to lift 



deacon was dead, — had been dead 
some time, for the limbs were rigid. 
Silas asked himself if ho had beeit 
asleep, and looked at the dock : it 
was already four in the morning. 
How was it that William had not 
come ? In mnch anxiety he went to 
seek toT help, and soon there were 
several IHends assembled in the house, 
the rainistpr among them, while Silas 
went away to his work, wishing he 
•xiuld have met Williatp to know the 
reason of his non-appearance. But 
at six o'clock, as he was thinking of 
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going to seelt his friend, William carne, 
and witli him llie minister. Tliey 
came lo summon bim to Lantern 
Yard, to meet the church-mem bera 
there ; and to hia inquiry concerning 
the cause of the summons the only 
reply wns, " You will hear." Nothing 
further was said until Silas was seated 
in (he vestry, in front of the rainister, 
with the eves of those who Co hitii 
represented God's people fixed solemn- 
ly upon him- Then the minister, 
taking out a pocket-knifb, showed it 
to Silas, and asked him if he knew 
Mhere he had left that knile ? Silas 
»aid, he did not know that he had left 
it anywhere out of his own pocket, — 
but ho was trembling at this strange 
interrogation. He was then exhorted 
not to hide his sin, but to confess and 
repent. The knilb had been found 
in ihe bureau by thedepartcd deacon's 
bedside, ~ found in the place where the 
little bi^ of church moncv had lain, 
which the ministerhimselfhad seen the 
day before. Some hand had removed 
that bag ; and whose hand could it 
■ be, if not that of tbo man to whom 
the knifS belonged ? For some lime 
81la9 was mute with astonishment ; 
then he said : " God will clear me ; I 
know nothing about the knife being 
there, or the money being pone. 
Search me and my dwelling ; you will 
find nolhing but three jKiund five of 
my own savings, which William 
Bane knows I have had these six 
months." At this William groaned, 
bat the minister said : " The proof is 
heavy against you. Brother Marncr. 
The money was taken in the night 
bist past, and no man was with our 
departed brother but jou,tbr William 
Dane declares to ua tKiit he was 
hindered by sudden sickness from 
going to take bis place as usual, and 
you yourself said thai he had not 
come ; and, moreover, yon neglected 
the dead body." 

"I must have slept," said Silas. 
Then, after a, pause, he added : " Or I 
must have had anothar visitation li Ice 
that which you have al! seen me 
imdei, to that the thief must have 



come ond gone while I was not in (he 
body, but out of the body. But, I 
say again, search me and my dwelling, 
for I have been nowhere else." 

The search wns made, and it ended 
— in William Dane's finding the well- 
known bag, empt^, tacked behind the 
chest of drawers m Silas's chamber! 
'On this William exhorted his friend 
to confess, and not to hide his sin any - 
longer. Silas turned a look of keen 
reproach on him, and said: "William, 
for nine years ibat we have gone in 
and out together, have you ever known 
me tell a lie? But God will clear 

"Brother," said William, "how 
do I know what jou may have dona 
in the secret chambers of your heart, 
to give Satan an advantage over 

Silas was still looking at his fritjud. 
Suddenly a deep flush came over hia 
face, and he was about to speak im- 
petuously, when he seemed cheeked 
again by some inward shock, that 
sent the flush iiack and made him 
tremble. But at last he spoke feebly, 
looking at William. 

" I remember now, — the knife 
was n't in my pocket." 

William said, " I know nothing of 
what you mean." The other persons 
present, however, began to inquire 
where Silas meant to sa^ (hat the knife 
was, but he wonld give no further 
explanation ; he only said : " 1 am 
sore stricken ; I can say nothing. God 
will dear me^ 

On their return to the vestry there 
was fiirtiier deliberation. Anj; resort 

legal measures for ascertaining the 



cnlpfit was contrary to the prindpli 
of the Church : prosecution was he) 
by ihcm l« be forbidden lo Christians, 



held 



there was no scandal to the com- 
munity. But they were bound lo 
lake other measnres for finding out 
the truth, and they resolved on pray- 
ing and drawing lots. This resolu- 
tion can be a ground of surprise only 
to those who are unacquainted wi4 
that obscure religions life which haa 
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fli-tifie. 



by immadiate divine interference, but 
fceling that there was sorrow and 
moaming behind for him even then, — 
that his trust in man had been cruelly 
bruised. The lots declared that Silas 
Miiraer teas galltij. He was solemnly 
suspended from chnrch-membership, 
and called upon to render ^up the 
stolen money : only on confession, aa 
the sign of repentance, could he be 
receiv^ once more within the fold of 
the ^urch. Marner tiatencd in 
silence. At last, when every one rose 
to depart, ho went towards William 
Dane and said, in a voice shaken by 

"The last time I remember nsing 
my knife was when I took it out to 
cuts strapforyou. I don't remember 
putting it in my poeket again. You 
stole the money, and yon have woven 
a plot to lay the sin at my door. But 
you may prosper, for all that : there 
IS no just God that governs the earth 
righteously, but a God of lies, that 
b^rs witness a,gainst the innoi^nC." 

There was a general shnddor at this 



brethren to judge whether tlus is the 
voice of Satan or not. I can do 
nothing but pray for you, Silas." 

Poor Marner went out with that 
despair in his soul, — that shaken trust 
in Sod and man, which is little short 
of moilness to a loving nature. In 
the bitterness of his wounded spirit, 
he said to himself, " She will cast loe 
off 100." And he reflected that, if uhe 
did not believe the testimony against 
him, her whole faith must be upset as 
his was. To people accustomed to 
reason about the forms in whicli their 
religions feeling has incorporated it- 
self, it is difficult to. enter into that 
simple, untaught state of mind in 
which the form and the filing have 
never been severed by an act of re- 
flection. We are apt W> think it 
inevitable that a man in Mamer's 
poeltton should have began to ques- 



!• 



tion the validity of an appeal to the 
divine judgment l>v drawing lots ; but 
to him this would 1iavc been an effort 
of independent thought such ns he had 
never known ; and he must have made 
the effort at a moment when all his 
energies were turned into the anguish 
of disappointed faith. If there is an 
angel who records the sorrows of men 
as well as their sins, he knows how 
many and deep are the sorrows that • 
spring from false ideas for which no 

Marner went home, and for a wbolo 
day sat alone, stunned by despair, 
without any impulse to go to Sarah 
and attempt to win her belief in hia 
innocence. The second day he took 
refuge from benambing unbelief, by 
getting into his loom and woiiing 
away as usual ; and before many hours 
were past, the minister and one of the 
deacons came lo him with the message 
fiT)m Sarah, that she held her engage- 



theni 



It to hi 



Silas 
mutely, and then turned 



month Ironi that time, Sarah was 
married to William Dane; and not 
long afterwards it was known to the 
brethren in Lantern Yard that Silas 
Marner had departed from the town. 



CHAPTER n. 

Even people whose lives have been 
made various by leamina sometimes 
find it hard to keep a fast hold on 
their habitual views of lile, on their 
faith in the Invisible, — nay, on the 
sense that their past joys and sorrows 
are a real experience, when they are 
suddenly transported (o a new land, 
where the beings around them know 
nothing of their history, and share 
none of their ideas, — where their 
mother earth shows another lap, and 
human life has other forms than 
those on which thdr souls have been 
nourished. Minds that havs b«en 
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nnhinged from their oH faith and love 
have perhaps sought ihifl Lethean "" 
flucnce of exiie, tii which ttrn post 
comes dreamy because ilB sjmb 
bave all vanished, and the present I 
is dreamj because it is linked with 
memories. But even iheir experiei 
raa^ hardly enable them thoronghly 
to imagine what was the effect on a 
simple weaver like Silas Mamer, 
when he left his own country and peo- 

61c and came to settle in Raveloe. 
othing could be more unlike his na- 
tive town, set within sight of the wide- 
spread hillsides, than this low, wood- 
ed region, where he felt bidden even 
from the heavens by the screening 
trees and hedgerows. There ■ — 
nothing here, when he rose in 
deep morning quiet and looked out 
the dewy brambles and rank tufted 
grass, that seemed lo have any rela- 
tion with that life centring in Lantern 
Yard, which had once been lo 
the altar-place of high dispensati 
The whitewashed waits ; the little 
pews where well-known figures entered 
with a subdued rustling, and where 
first one well-known voice and th 
Hnother, pitched in a peculiar key of 
petition, uttered phrases at one 
cult and familiar, like the ar 
worn on the heart ; the pulpit where 
the minister delivered unquestioned 
doctrine, and swayed to and fro, and 
handled the hook in a long-accus- 
tomed manner; the very pauses be- 
tween the couplets of the hymn, ns it 
was given out, and the recurrent swell 
of voices in song: these things had 
been the channel of divine influences 
to Matner, — they were the fostering 
home of his religious emotions. — they 
were Christianity and God's kingdom 
upon earth. A weaver who finds hard 
words in his hymn-hook knows noth- 
ing <^ abstractions ; as the little child 
knows nothing of parental love, but 
only knows one face and one lap to- 
wards which it stretches its amis for 
refngeand nurture. 

And what could be more unlike 
that Lantern Yard world than the 
world in Kaveloe ! — orebards.lookiog 



church in 

men ^zcd at lounging 
doors in servicu-lime ; the parple-faced 
farmers jogging along the lanes or 
turning in at the Rainbow ; home- 
steads, where men supped heavily and 
slept in the lightof the evening hearth, 
and where women seemed to be laying 
up a stock of linen for the life to come. 
There were no lips in Eavcloe from 
wliich a word could fall that would 
stir Silas Marncr's benumbed faidi to 
a sense of pain. In the early ages of 
the world, we know, it was believed 
that each territoty was inhabited and 
ruled by its own divinities, f o that a 
man could cross the bordering heights 
and be out of the reach of his native 
gods, whose presence was confined to 
the streams and the groves and the 
hills among which he had lived from 
his birth. And poor Silas was vague- 
ly conscioos of something not unlike 
the feeling of primitive men, when 
they fled thus, in fear or in sullcnness, 
from (he face of an nnpropilions deity. 
It seemed to him that the Power in 
which he had vainly trusted among 
the streets end in the prayer-meet in ga 
was very fer away fVom this land in 
which he had taken refuge, where men 
lived in careless abundance, knowing 
and needing notiiing of that trust, 
which, for him, had been turned lo 
bitterness. The little light he pos- 
sessed spread its beams so narrowly, 
that frustrated bcUef was a cuttain 
broad enougb to create for him the 
b!ac):ness of night. 

His Hrst movement after the shock 
had been to work in his loom; and 
he went on with this unremittingly, 
never asking himself why, now he was 
come to Eaveloe, he worked far on 
into the night to Unish the tale of 
Mrs. Osgood's table-linen sooner than 
she expected, — withont contemplat- 
ing beforehand the money she would 
put into his hand for the work. Be 

J ,^ jjijg jjig gpi^ej., from 

ithout reflection 



tends in this way 



>rk, pursued steadily, 
f to becoma an end ut 
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itseJf, and so to briclje oyer the love- 
less diaem^uf liia life. Silns's hand 
eacisiied itself with Chrowin); the shutr 
tie, and tiis eye with seeing the little 
eqaares in cho clolh complete them- 
selves under his diurc. Then there 
ware the calls of hunger ; and Silas, 
in his solitudu, haJ lo provide his own 
broakfiist, dinner, and supper, to 
fotch his own water G^im the well, and 
put his own kettle on the Urc ; and 
all these immediate promptings helped, 
along with the wcavinj^, to reduce his 
life to the unquestioning activity of 
a spinning insect, lie hated tl^o 
thought of the pastj there was noth- 
ing thatcalleil out his love and fellow- 
ship toward the strangers he had come 
amongst; and ihe future was alldark, 
for there was no Unseen Love that 
cared for him. Thought was arrested 
by ntlcr bewilderment, now its old 
narrow pathw.ay was closed, anil ufiae. 
tion seemed to have died under the 
bruise that had*fallcn on its keenest 

But at last Mrs. Osgood's table- 
linen was finiihod, and Silas was paid 

town, where he worked for a whole- 
sale dealer, had been after a lower 
rate ; he had been puid weekly, and of 
bis weekly earnings a large proportion 
had gone to ohjecta of piety and 
charity. Kow, for tho first time in 
his lid, he had Rto bright guineas pal 
into Ills liand ; no man expected a 
share of them, and be loved no man 
thut hsehoidd oIKr him a share. But 
what wcrj the guine.is to him who 
saw no vista beyond countless days of 
weaving ? It was needless for him to 
ask that, for it was pleasant to him 
to feel them in his palm, and look at 
their bright faces, which were all his 
own ; it was another element of life, 
like the weaving and the satisfaction 
of hunger, subsisting qnite aloof from 
the life of belief and love from which 
he had been eat off. The weaver's 
hand hsd known the touch of hard- 
won money even before the palm liad 



him as the symbol of earthly good, 
and the immediate object of toil. He 
had seemed to love it little in tho 
years whan every penny had its pur- 
pose for him ; for he loved the purpose 
then. But now, when all purpose 
was gone, that habit of looking 
towarfs the money and grasping it 
with a sense of fulnlled elTort made a 
loam that was deep enough for the , 
seeds of desire ; and as Silas walked 
homeward across the fields in the 
twilight, ho drew out the money, and 
thonght it was brighter in the gather- 
About this time ati incident hip- 
pened which seeined to open a possi- 
bility of some fellowship with hia 
neighbors. One day, taking a pair of 
shoes to be mended, bo saw the cob- 
bler's wife seated by the fire, sulG^ring 
from tho terrible 3ympn>ms of heart- 
disease and dropsy, which ho had 
witnessed as tho precarsors of Ms 
mother's death. Ho felt a rush of 
pity at the mingled sight and remem- 
brance, and, recalling the relief his 
mother had found from a simple 
preparation of foxglove, he promised 
Sally Oates to bring her something 
that would ease her, since the doctor 
did her no good. In this office of 
charitv, Silas felt, for the first time 
since he had come to Raveloe, s sense 
of unity belweon his past and present 
life, which might have been the begin- 
ning of his rescue from the insect-Tike 
existence into which his nature had 
shrunk. But Sally Oates's disease 
had raised her into a personage of 
much interest and importance among 
tho neighbors, and the fact of her 
having found relief from drinking 
Silas Marner's " stuif " became a 
matler of general discourse. When 
Doctor Kimble gave physic, it was 
natural that it should have an efiect ; 
but when a weaver, who camo from 
nobody knew where, worked wondert 
with a bottle of brown waters, the 
occult character of the process was 
evident. Such asorlof thing hadnot 
been known since the Wise Woman 
at Tarley had died ; and she had 
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charms as well us "stuff"; every- 
body went 10 her whoa their children 
had ats. Silas Mnnicr must be 

Eerson of the same sort, tor how di 
e linow what would brinj^back Sail/ 
Oates'a breath, if he did n't know 
fiDBKightmorutbanthat? The Wit 
Woman hud words that she muttered 
to herself, so that jon could n't heat 
what ttiej- were, and if she tied ft bil 
of red thread round the child's loc 
the while, it would keep off the watei 
in tlie head. There were women in 
Kaveloe, at that present time, who 
had worn one of the Wise Womao'i 
little bHgs round their necks, and, in 
consequence, had never had on idiot 
child, as Ann Conlter had. Silos 
Marner could very likely do as maeh, 
and more ; and now it was all clenr 
how he should have come from un- 
known parts, and be so " eoinical- 
looking.'' But Sally Gates must 
inind and not tell the doctor, for he 
would be sure to set his face agninst 
Mamcr ; he was always angry about 
the Wise Woman, and used to threat- 
en those who wetit to her that they 
should have none of his l^elp any 



booping-eoiigh, or bring back the 
miilt, and by men who wanted stuff 
ngBinse the rheumatics or the knots 
in the hands ; and. to lecuio them. 
selves agninsl a refusal, the applicants 
brnusht silver in their palms. Silas 
niisht have driven a profitable trade 
in charms as well as in his smaU list 
of drugs ; but money on this condition 
was no temptation to him: he had 
never known an impulse towards 
fjilsity, and be drove oneafter another 
away with growing irritation, for the 
newsofbim as awise man had spread 
even Co Tarley, and it was long be- 
fore people ceased to take long' walks 
for the sake of asking his aid. But 
the hope in his wisdom was at length 
changeditito dread, for no one believed 
him when, he j<aid he knew no charms 
and conld work no coiei, and vdcj 



man and woman who had an accident 
or a new attach after applying to him 
set the misfortune down to Master 
Marner's ill-will and irritated glances. 
Thus it came to pass that his move- 
ment of pity towards Sally Oatea, 
which had given him atronsient sensa 
of bretherhood, heightened the repul- 
sion between him and his neighbors, 
and made his isolation more com- 
plete. 

Gradually the guineas, the crown«, 
and the half-crowns grew to a heap, 
and Marner drew less and less for his 
own wants, trying to solve the problem 
of keeping himself strong enough to 
work sixteen hours a day on as small 
an outlay as possible. Have not men, 
shut up in solitary imprisontnent, 
found an interest in marking (he mo- 
menta by straight strokes of a ecr' 
tain length on the wall, until the 
growth of the sum of straight strokes, 
arranged in triangles, has become a 
mastering purpose? i)o we not wile 
away moments of inanity or fatigued 
waiting by repeating some trivial 
movement or sound, until the repeti- 
tion has bred a want, which is in- 
cipient habit ? That will help us to 
understand how the love of accnmalat- 
ing money grows an absorbing pas- 
sion in men whose imaginations, even 
in the very beginning of their hoard, 
showed them no purpose beyond it- 
Marner wanted the heaps of ten to 
grow into a square, and then into a 
rarger square; and every added guinea, 
while it was itself a satisfaction, bred 
a new desire. In this strange world, 
made a hopeless riddle to him, he 
might, if he had had a less intense 
nature, have sat weaving, weaving, — 
looking towards the end of his pattern, 
or towards the end of his web, till he 
forgot tbo riddle, and everything else 
but bis immediate sensations ; bat the 
money had come to mark off his weav- 
ing into periods, and the money not 
otily grew, but it remained with him. 
He began to think it was conscions of 
him, as his loom was, and he woald 
on no eecoont have exchanged thoso 
coina, wUcb h^ become hii a 
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for other coins with unltnown faces. 
He handled tliem, he counted them, 
till their form and color were like the 
satisfnvtion of & thirst to him ; but it 
was only in the night, when his work 
was done, that he drew them out to 
enjoy their companionship. He had 
taken up some bricks in his floor 
nndemeath his loom, aud here he had 
made a hole in whidi he 
pot that contained his £ 
silver coins, covering the bricks with 
sand whenever he replaced them. Not 
that the idea of being robbed presented 
itself often or strongly to his mind : 
hoarding was common in eountry 
tricts in those days; there were ... 
laborers in the parish of Baveloe who 
were known to have their savings by 
them, probiibly inside their flock-beds ; 

but tbeir rustic neighbors, thou--' 

all of (hem as honest as their 

tors in the days of King Alfred, had 
not imairinatJons bold cnout;h to lay 
a plan of burglary. How could they 
have spent the money in their own 
village without betniying themselves ! 
They would be obliged to " runaway," 
— a course as dark and dubious as a 
bailoou journev. 

So, year after year, Silas Mamer 
bad lived in this solitude, his guinoaa 
rising in the iron pot, and his life 
narrowing and hardening itself more 

aire and satisfaction that had no rela- 
tion to any other being. His life had 
reduced iiaelf to the mere functions of 
weaving and hoarding, without any 
contemplation of an cud towards which 
the functions tended. The same sort 
of process has perhaps been undergone 
by wiser men, when they have been 
cut off from faith and love, — only, 
instead of a loom and a, heap of 
guineas, they have had some erudite 
research, some ingenious project, or 
some well-knit theory. Strangely 
Mamer's face and figure shrank and 

chaaical relation to the objects of his 
life, so that he produced the same sort 
of impression as a handle or a crooked 
tabs, whid) hu - . .. 



apart. The prominent eyes thatnsed 
to look trosting and dreamy now 
looked as if they had been made lo 
see only one kind of thing that was 
very small, like tiny grain, for which 
they hunted everywhere : and he was 
BO withered and yellow that, though 
he was not yet forty, the children 
always called him " Old Master 
Marner." 

Yet even In this stage of withering 
a little incident happened, which 
showed that the sap of affection was 
not all gone. It was one of his daily 
tasks to fetch his water from a well a 
couple of fields off, and for this pur- 
pose, ever since he came to Raveloe, 
he had had a brown earthenware pot, 
which he held as his most precious 
Htensil. among the very few con- 
he had granted himself. It 
his companion for twelve 
years, always standing on the same 
spot, always lending its handle t« him 
'" the early morning, so that its form 
d an expression fir him of wilting 
helpfulness, and the impress of its han- 
j.. i,_ . jIijj gjya g_ satisfaction 

., that of having the fresh 

clear water. One day as he was 

irning from the well, he stumbled 

against the step of the slile, and his 

brown pot, feUing with force against 

the stones that overarched the ditch 

below him, was broken in thr^ 

Silas picked op the pieces nud 

them home with grief in his 

The brown pot conld never 

be of use to him any more, but ha 

stuck the bits together and propped 

the ruin in its old place for a memo- 

This is the history of Silas Mamer 
until the fifteenth year after he came 
to Baveloe. The livelong day he sat 
in his loom, his ear filled wiih its 
monotony, his eyes bent close down 
on the slowgrowth of sameness in the 
brownish web, his muscles moving 
with such even repetition that their 
paase seemed almost as much a con- 
straint as the holdina; of his breath. 
But at night came his revelry; at 
night ht cloeed hi* ahuttcrs, and mode 
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fast his floors, and drew ont his polJ. 
Long ago tlie he&p of coin» had be- 
come too Urge for the iron pot to hold 
them, and lie had made fo hem 
thich leather bags, wh h a i 
room in their resting-p a bu 
Ihemselvea flexibly to e ery co 
How the guineas shone ae I cy c 
pouring ont of the d k a 
months 1 The silver bo e no i 
{iroportion in amount to h go d 
cause the long piec?es of n n w 
formed his chief work were alM 
partly paid for in gold, and oat of 
silver he Bupplied his own bo . 
wants, choosmg always the shillings 
and sixpences to spend in this way. 
He loved the guineas best, but he 
would not change the siivci-, — the 
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CHAPTER m. 

The greatest man in Raveloe was 
Squire Cass, who lived in tho iarge 

d house with the handsome flight 
stone slaps io front and the high 
s ables behind it. nearly opposite the 
church. He was only one among 
se eral landed parishioners, bot he 
a one was honored with the title of 
bquire ; for though Mr. Osgood's 
fanily was also understood to he of 
timeless origin — tho Itaveloe imagi- 
nation having never ventured back to 
that fearful blank when there were no 
Osgooda, — still, he merely owned 
the farm he occn ■ ■ ■ " ■ 



had a 



lalf-er 






who com 



own earnings, begotten by liis labor ; 
he loved them all. He spread them 
ont in heaps and ))athed his hands in 
them ; then he counted them and set 
them np in regular piles, and felt 
their rounded outline hetueen his 
thumb and titigers.and thoughtfondly 
of the gnineas that were only half 
earned by the work in his loom, as if 
they had been unborn children, — 
thought of the guineas that were com- 
ing slowly through the coming yeai'S, 
through all his life, which spread far 
away Dcfore him, the end quite hidden 
by coanllesB days of weaving. No 
wonder his thoughts were still with 
his loom and his money when he 
made his journeys through the fields 
and the lane^ to fetch and catry homo 
his work, so that his steps never 
wandered to the hedge-banks and the 
lane-side in search of the onee familiar 
herbs ; these too belonged to the past, 
from which his life had shrank away, 
like a rivulet that has sunk &r down 
from the grassy fringe of its old 
breadth into a little shivering thread, 
that cuts a groove tor itself in the 
barren sand. 

But about the Christmas of that 
fifteenth year, a second great change 
came over Mamer's life, and his histo- 
ry became blent in a singular man- 
ner with the lit^ of Mi aeighbota. 



plained of the game tc 
if he had been a lord. 

It was still that glorious war-time ' 
which was felt to be a peculiar favor 1 
of Providence towards tho landed " 
interest, and the fall of prices had not 
yet come to carry the race of smalt 
squires and yeomen down (hat road | 
to ruin for which extravagant habits 
and bad Imshandry were plentifully 
anointing their ivheels. 1 am speak- 
ing now in relation to Kaveloe and 
the parishes that resembled it ; for 
our old-fashioned country life had 
many difl'crcnt aspects, as all life 
must have when it is spread over a 
various surface, and breathed on va- 
riously by multitudinous currents, 
from the winds of heaven to the 
thoughts of men, which are forever 
moving and crossing each other with 
incalculable results, Ravdoe lay low 
among the bushy trees and the rutted 
lanes, aloof from the currents of in- 
dustrial energy and Puritan eamest- 
ES : the rich ate and drank freely, 
;d accepted gout and apoplexy as i 
things that ran mysleriously in re- 
spectable fomilies, and the poor s 
thought that the rich were entirely in 
the right of it to- lead a jolty life ; be- 
idcs, tlieir feasting caused a mnllipli- 



a of o 






5 the li 



looms of the poor. Betty Jay scented 
the hoilingof Squire Cass's hams, but j 
her longing was aneiied bj llie uDctn- 
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e boiled; 
„■!» round 
the great merry-makings, they were 
regB.rded on all tianiKs as a iine tiling 
for the poor. For the Rnveloe feasts 
■were like the ronnds of beef and the 
barrels of ale, — they were on a large 
scale, and iastod a good white, mpe- 
cmlly in the winter-time. After ladies 
had packed up their best gowns and 
topknots in bandboxes, and bad in- 
curred the risk of fording streams on 
pillions with the precious burden in 
rainy or snowy weather, when there 
was no knowing how high the water 
would rise, it was not to be supposed 
that they looked forward to a brief 
pleasure. On this ground it wns al- 
ways contrired in the dark seasons, 
when there was little work to be done, 
end the hours were long, that several 
neighbors should keep open house in 
succession, Sosoon as ^quireCass's 
standing dishes diminished in plenty 
and freshness, his gnests had noihing 
to do but to walk a little higher up 
the village lo Mr. Osgood's, at the 
Orchards, and they found bants and 
chines uncut, pork-pies with the scent 
of the fire in them, spun butter in all 
its fi^shncss, — everything, in fact, 
that appetites at leisure could desire, 
in perhaps greater perfbction, though 
not in si^eater abundance, than at 
Squire Cass's. 

For the Squire's wife had died long 
ago, and the Red House was without 
that presence of the wife and mother 
which is the fountain of wholesome 
love and fear in parlor and kitchen ; 
and this helped to account not only 
foe there being more profusion than 
finished excellence in the hoi [day pro- 
visions, but also for the frequency 
with which the proud Squire conde- 
scended to preside in the parlor of the 
Rainbow rather than undct the shadow 
of his own dark wainscot ; perhaps, 
also, ibr the fact that his sons had 
turned out rather ill. Baieloe was 
not a place where moral censure was 
severe, but it was thought a weakness 
jn the Squire that he had kept all bis 
sons Bt home in idianess ; and though 



' some license was to be allowed to 
; j'oong men whose fathers could afford 
. It, people shook their heads at the 
courses of the second son, Dunstan, 
commonly called Dunsoy Cass, whose 
tasle far swopping and belting might 
turn out to be a sowing of something 
worse than wild oais. To be sure, 
the neighbors said it was no matter 
what became of Dunsey, — a apiwfiil, ' 
jeering fellow, who seemed to enjoy 
his drink the more when other peoplo 
went dry, — always provided that nig 
doinga did not bring trouble on a 
fimify like Squire Cass's, with a 
monument in the church and tank' 
arda older than King (leorge. But it 
would be a thousand pities if Mr. 
Godfrey the eldest, a fine, open.feced, 
good-natured young man, wnu was to 
come into the land some day, should 
take to going along Jhe same road as 
his brother, as he had seemed (o do of 
late. If he went on in that way, he 
would lose Miss Nancy Lammeter; 
for it was welt known that she had 
looked very shyly on him ever since 
last Whitsuntide twelvemonth, when 
there was so much talk about Ma be- 
ing away from home days and days 
together. There was something 
wrong more than common, — that was 
quite clear; for Mr, Godfrey didn't 
look half so fresh-colored and open as 
he used to do. At one time everybody 
was saying, Whatahandsome couple 
he and Mi'S Nancy Lammeter would 
make! and ifsbc could come to be mis- 
tress at the Red House, there wouhl be 
a fine change, for the Lammelers had 
been brought np in that way that they 
never suf^red a pinch of salt to be 
wasted, and yet everybody in their 
household hod of the best, according to 
bis place. Such a daaghter-in-law 
would be a saving lo the old Squire, if 
she never brought a penny lo her for- 
tune, for it was lo be feared that not- 
wilhstunding hisincomings there were 
more holes in his pocket than the one 
whore ho put his own hand in. But if 
Mr. Godfrey didn't turn over a' new 
leaf, he might say " Good by " to Mi^ 
Saucy L 
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It was the once hopeful Godfrey 
who waa stsnding with hU hands '— 
his side-pochets and his bnck to ll 
fire, in the dark wainscoted parlor 01 
late November afternoon in th. 
fifteenth year of Silas Marner's lift 
Raveloe. The fading gray light fell 
diraly on the walls decorat^ with 
guns, whips, and foxes' brushes, 01 
coats and hats ttung on the chairs, ni 
tankards sending forth n scent of flai 
ale, and on a balf-choked fire, wici 
pipes propped up in the chimney-cor- 

sijrna of a domestic life 'desli 

3 

which 

Godfrey's blond face was- 
cordance. He seemed to ue waic- 
ing and listening for some one's 
approach, and presently the sound of a 
heavy step, with an accompanying 
' ' ■' ' ' 3 the large. 



to distrain, if Fowlerdidn'tcomo and 
pay np bis arrears this week. The 
Squire 'a short o' cosh, and in no hu- 
mor to stand any nonsense ; and you 
know what he threatened if ever ha 
found you making away with his 
money again. So, see and get the 
money, and pretty quickly, will 

" Oh I " eaid Dunsey, sneeringly. 



ming 1 



1 brother and 

Suppose, now, 

r yourself, and lave 



looking in his face. " Suppose, 
yon get the money yourself, ani: 

luble, en ? Since you was 



whistle, w 



' ;e-bBil. 



The door opened, and a thickset, 
heavy-looking yotiiig man entered, 
with [he flushed face and ihe gratui- 
tously elated bearing which mark the 
firetslBgeofintoxication. ItwosDun- 
sey, and at the sight of him Godfrey's 
faee parted with some of its gloom to 
take on the more active expression of 
hatred. The handsome hrown span- 
iel that lay on the hearth retreats 
ed under the chair in the chimney- 

'• Well, Master Godfrey, what do 
yon want with meV saiil Dunsey, 
in a mocking tone. " You 're my 
elden and betters, yon know ; 1 was 
obliged to come when you sent ibr 

" Why this is what 1 want, — and 
just shnke yourself sober and listen, 
will you f " said Godfrey, savagely. 
He had himself been drinking more 
than was good tor him, trying to tnm 
his gtnom into uncalcnlaiing anger. 
" I want 10 tell von, I must hand over 
that rent of Fowler's to the Squire or 
else tell him I gave it you ; for he 's 
tbreaiening to distrain for it, and it'll 
all be out soon, whether I tell' him or 
iK>t. He Mid, Just now, before he 
iNnt MC, lie ihcmld Mnd word 10 Cox 



kind as to hand it over to me, you '11 
not refuse me the kindness to pay it 
back for me ; it was your brotherly 
love made you do it, you know." 

Godfrey hit his lips and clenched 
his fist. ■ " Don't come near me with 
that look, else I 'II knock jon down." 

" no, you won't," said Dunsey, 
turning away on his heel, however. 
" Because I m Such a good-natured 
brother, you know. I might get yon 
turned out of house and home, and 
cut off with a shilling any day. I 
might tell the Sqnirc bow his hand- 
some son was married to that nice 
young vroman, Molly Farren, and 
was very unhappy because he could n't 
live with his drunken wife, and I 
should slip into yoar place as com- 
fortable as could be. Bot you see, I 
don't do it, — I 'm so easy and good- 
natured. You 'II take any trouble for 
me. Yoall get tie hundred pounds 
for me, — I know yoa will." 

" How can I get the moneyl " siud 
Godfrey, quivering. "I haven't a 
shilling to bless myself with. And 
it 's a He that you 'd slip into my 
place : you 'd gel yourself turned out 
too, that's all. For if yon begin tell- 
ing tales, I 'II follow. Bob 's my 
father's favorite. — you know that 
very well. He 'd only think himself 
well rid of yoa." 

" Never mind," said Dunsey, nod- 
ding his head sideways as ha. looked 
oat of rhe window. " It 'ud be very 
pleasant tome logo in your company, 
— you're such a handiome broths^ 
Mtd v«>e alwivr* I)**" ■<> i^iBd of 
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qoBrrdling witli one an oilier, I 
shouldn't know what to do wilh< 

Jon. But you'd like belter for 
olhto slayat home together; I know 
yon would. So you '11 manage to get 
that little sum a' money, and I '11 bid 
jou good by, though I 'm sorry to 
part.'' 

DunstRn was moving off, but God- 
frey rushed after lilm and seized 
him hf the arm, saying, 

" I tell you, I have no money r I 

"Borroiv ofolil Kimble." 

" I tell you, he won't lend me ( 

mote, and 1 slia' ii't ask liim." 
" Well then, soil Wiidhrc." 
" Yes, th^t 'a easy talking, I m 

have the money directly." 
" Well, you vo only goi 

to the bunt to-morrow. 

Biyce and Kealing there, for snre. 

Yon '11 get more Wds than one." 
" I dare say, and get baek home at 

eight oVlock, flashed up to the cbin. 

1^ going to Mrs. Osgood's birthday 

" Oho ! " said Dunsey, turning his 
head on one side, and trying to speak 
in a small mincing treble. "And 
there's swoet Miss Nancy com- 
ing; anil v/c shall dance with her, and 
promise never to be naughty again, 
and bo taken into favor, and — ' 

"Hold yoar tongue about Miss 
Nancy, you fool," said Godfrey, turn- 
ing red, "else I'll throttle yon." 

" What for ? " said Dunsey, still in 
an artificial tone, but taking a whip 
from tlie table and beating the butt- 
end of it on his palm, "You've a 
very good chance, I'd advise vou to 
creep up hur sleeve again : it 'ud be 
saving time, if Molly should happen 
to take a drop loo much laudanum 
some day, and make a widower of 
you. Miss Nancy wouldn't mind 
Wag a second, if she did n't know it. 
And you 've got a good-natured 
- brother, who 'II keep your secret well, 
because you 11 be so very obliging 

" n'l tell yoa wh<t it ii," «iid God- 



frey, quivering, and pale again, "My 
patience is pretty near at an' end. K 
you 'il a little more sharpness in you. 



: I may as well tell 
the Squire eveiy thing myself, — X 
should get you off m/ oack, if I got 
nothing else. And, after all, be'll 
know Bome time. She 's been threat- 
ening to come herself and tell him. 
So, don't flatter yourself that your 
secrecy 's worth any price you choose 
to ask. You drain me of money Ull 
I have got nothing to pacify ier with, 
and she'll do as she threatens some 
day. It'sallone. I 'il tell my father 
everything myself, and you may go 
to the Devil." 

Dunsey perceived that be had over- 
shot his mark, and that there waa a 
glint at which even the hesitating 
odfrey might be driven into decision. 
But ho said, with an air of uncon- 

" As you please ; but I '11 have a 
draught of ale first." And ringing 
the bell, he threw himself across 
two chairs, and began to rap the 
window-seat with the handle of his 

cfodfrcy stood, stijl with his back 
to the fire, uneasily moving his fingers 
among the contents of his side-pockels, 
and looking at the floor. That big 
mnscnlar frame of his held plenty iX 
animal courage, but helped him to no 
decision when the dangers to be braved 
were such as could neither be knocked 
down nor throttled. His natnral 
irresolution and mora! cowardice 
were ex^geated by a position in 
which dreaded conseciuences seemed 
equally on all sides, and bia 
had no sooner provoked him 
defy Danstan and anticipate all 
isible betrayals, than the miseries 
must bring on himself by such a 
sup seemed more unenduraUe to hitn 
the present evil. The results of 
ssion were not contingent, they 
--- certain; whereas betrayal wai-|g 
nor certiua. • Fitun ih« mar Tision ol-'^ 
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equally i 



tbat certainty lie fell back on sospenae 
and vacillation irith a sense of repose, 
The disinherited son of a small squire, 
y disinclined Ut dig and to beg, 
s helpless es an uprooted 
trea, which, bj the favor of < 
and sky, haa grown U> a handsome 
bulk on the ^t where it llrst shot 
upward. Perhaps it woald have been 
possible to think of digpng with soi " 
cheerfulness if Nancy Lammeter we 
to be won on those terms ; but, sin 
he must irrevocably lose her as well 
the inheritance, and must break every 
tie but the one that degraded him and 
left him without motive for llying to 
recover hia better self, he could im- 
agine no flitnre for himself on the 
other side of confession but that of 
" 'listing for a soldier," — the most 
desperate step, short of suicide, in 
the eyes of respectable fsmiliea. No ! 
he woald rather trust to casualties 
than to his own resolve, — rather go 
on sitting at the (east and sipping ^c 
wine he loved, though wiih the sword 
hanging over him and terror in his 
heart, than rash away into the cold 
darkness where there was no pleasure 
left. The utmost concession to Dun- 
Stan about the horse began to seem 
easy, compared with Che fulfllment of 
I.- .1 — i..|j jjjg pride would 



I let li 






e than by continuing 
the quarrel. Dunstan waa wailing 
(br this, and took his ale in shorter 
draughts than nsnal. 

" It 's jnst like you," Godfrey burst 
out, in a bitter tone, " to talk about 
my selling Wildfire in that cool way, 
— the last thing 1 've got to call my 
cwn, and the best bim' horse-flesh I 
ever had in my life. And if you 'd 
got a spark of pride in you, you 'd be 
ashamed to see the stables emptied, 
and everybody sneering about it. Bat 
it 's my belief you 'd sell yourself if it 
"-"- otily for the pleasure of making 



You know I 'm ft jewel for 'ticing 



people into bargaing. For which 
reason I advise you to let me seU Wild- 
lire. I 'd ride him to the hunt to- 
morrow fbr yon, with pleasure. I 
should n't look so handsome as yon 
in the saddle, bntit's the horse they 'It 
bid for, and not the rider." 

" Yes, I dare say, — trust my horse 

"As you please," sud Dnnstan, 
rapping the window-seat again with 
an airof great nnconcem. "It's^ 
have got to pay Fowler's money ; Jt 'a 
none of my business. Yon received 
the money from him when you went 
to Bramcole, and uou told the Squire 
it was n't paid. I 'd nothing to do 
with that; you chose to be so obli- 
ging as give it me, that waa all. If 
you don^ want to pay the money, let 
It alone ; it 's all one to me. But I 
was willing to accommodate you by 
undertaking to sell the horse, seeing 



fart( 



3 you 



Godfrey waa silent for some mo- 
ments. He would have'liked to 
spring on Dunstan, wrench the whip 
fram his hand, and flog him to within 
an inch of hia life ; and no bodily 
fear conld have deterred him ; but be 
was mastered by another sort of fear, 
which was fed' by ffeelings stroneer 
even than his resentment. When he 
spoke again, it was in a half-concili- 

"Well, you mean no nonsense 
about the horse, eh 1 You '11 sell him 
all fair, and hand over the money 1 
don't, you know, everything 
to smaEh, for 1 'to got nothing 
trust to. And you '11 have 
leas pleasure in pulling the house 
ver ray head, when your own skull 'a 
1 be broken too." 

"Ay, ay," said Dnnstan, rising, 

all right. I thought you 'd come 

round. I 'm the fellow to bring old 

Brycenpto thescratch. I'll get yon 

hundred and twenty tbr him, if I 

get yon a penny." , 

" Bnt it 'II perhaps rain cats and 
dogs to-morrow, as it did veslerdsy, 
and then you can't go," said Godfrey, 
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hardly knowing whether he wished 
for tliat obatacie or not. 

"Not iV said Dunstan. "I'm 
always lucky in my weather. It 
mJEhl rain if you wanted to go joar- 
selS You never hold trumps, you 
know, — I always do. You^ve got 
the beauty, you see, and I 've got the 
luck, so you must keep me by sou for 
your crooked sixpence; you'll ne-ver 
get alon; without me." 

" Confound you, hold your 
tongue 1 " said Godfrey, impetuously. 
" And take earn to keep sober to-mor- 
row, else yon '11 get pitched on your 
head coming home, and Wildfire 
might be the worse for it." 

" Mako your tender heart easy," 
said Duns tan, opening the door. 
" You never knew me see double when 
I 'd got a bargain to make ; it 'ud 
Epoii the fun. Besides, whenever I 
fall, I 'm warranted to fat! on my 
legs." 

With that, Dunstan slammed the 
door behind him, and left Godfrey lo 
that bitter rumination on his personal 
circumstances which was now un- 
broken from day to day aasTj by the 
excitement of sporting, drinking, card- 
playing, or the rarer and less oblivious 
pleaaure of seeing Miss Nancy Lam- 
mel«r. Tha subtle and varied pains 
springing t^m iho higber EGnsibility 
th:it accompanies higher culture are 
perhaps less pitiable than that dreary 



their eyes to the vision of a. life in 
which the days would not seem too 
long, even without rioting ; but the 
maiden was lost, and the vision passed 
away, and then what was left to them, 
especially when they had become too 
heavy fbr the hunt, or for carrying a 
gun over the furrows, but (o drink and 
get merry, or to drink and get angry, 
so that they might be independent of 
variety, and say over again with eager 
eniphaaia the things they had said 
already any lime that twelvemonth t 
Assuredly, among these flushed and 
dull-eyed men there were some whom 
— thanks to their native human-kind- 
ness — even riot could never drive 
Into brutality ; men who, wheji their 
cheeks wore fresh, had fi^lt the keen 
point of sorrow or remorse, had been 
pierced by the reeds they leaned on, 
or had lightly put their limbs in 



n to □ 



I, their 



■hich leaves mdor . ._ 
to the perpetual urgent companion- 
ship of their own grje^ and discon- 
tents. The tives of those rural fore- 
fathers, whom we are apt to think 
very prosaic figures, — men whose 
only work web to ride round their 
land, getting heavier and heavier In 
their saddles, and who passed the rest 
of their days in the half-listless grati- 
fication of senses dulled by monotony, 
— bad acertain pathos in them never- 
theless. Calamines came toiifm too. 
and their early errors carried hard 
conseijuences ; perhaps the love of 
some Bweet maiden, the image of 
parity, order, and calm, had opened 



tlionghts could find no rasting-plac 
outside the ever- trodden round ot their 
own petty hittory. 

Thai, at least, was the condlllon of 
Godfrey Cass In this six and twenti- 
eth year of his life. A movement of 
compunction, helped bv those small 
indennablo influences which every per- 
sonal relation exerts on a pliant na- 
ture, hod urged him into a secret 
marriage, which was a blight on his 
life. It was an ugly story of low 
passion, delusion, and waking from 
delusion, which needs not to be 
dragged from the privacy of GJodfrey's 
bitter memory. He had long known 
that the delusion was partly due to a 
trap ttdd for him by Dunstan, who 
saw in his broiher'^degrading mar- 
riage the means of gratifving at once 
his jealou« hate and his cupidity. 
And if Godfrey eonid have felt him- 
self simply a victim, the iron bit that 
destiny had put into his mouth wonid 
have chafed him less intolerably. If 
the curses he muttered half aloud 
when ho was alone had had no other 
object than Dnnstan's diabolical cun- 
ning, be might have shrank less from 
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the consequenoes of avowal. But he 
hiid somethinjj else to curse, — his 
own vicious foily, which now stemed 
as mad and unaccountable u 
almost all our ibilics and ' 
when their promptings hii' 
pasBed away. For four years he had 
thought ot Nancy Lainmetcr, a:~ " 
tioocd her with tacit patient warship, 
as the woman wliu made him think 
of the future with Joy ; she would bo 
his wife, and would make home love- 
ly to him, as his father's home hod 
never been ; and it would be 
when she was always near, to shake 
olf those foolish habits that 
pleasures, but only a feverish way of 
annulling vacancy. Godfrey'" 
an essentially dmncstic naCiiro, 
up in a home where the hearth had 
no smiles, and wlicre the daily hatiils 
were not thastised Ly tlw presence of 
household order ; his easy disposition 
made him fall in unresistingly with the 
family courses, hut the need of some 
tender permanent nfiection, the long- 
ing for some influence that would 
malic the j;ood he preferred easy to 
pursue, caused the neatness, purity, 
and liberal orderliness of the Lamme- 
ter household, sunned by the smile 
of Nancy, to seem like those f^csh 
bright hours of the morning, when 
temptations go to sleep, and leave the 
ear open to the voice of the good 
angel, inviting to industry, sobriety, 
and peace. And yet the hope of this 

Saradise had not been ennugb to save 
im from a course which shut him 
out of it forever. Instead of keeping 
fast hold of the strong silken rope by 
which Nancy would have drawn him 
safe to the green banks, where it was 
easy to step iimly, ho had let him- 
self be dragged*baek into mud and 
slime, in which it vras useless 10 strug- 
gle. He had made ties for himself 
which robbed him of all wholesome 
motive, and were a constant exaspera- 
tion. 

Still, there was one position worse 
than the present : it was the position 
he would be iu when theuglv secret 
was disclosed; and the desire that 



continually triumphed over every 
other was that of warding off the evil 
day, when ho would have to bear the 
consequences of his father's violent 
resentment for the wound inflicted on 
his lamily pride, — would have, per- 
haps, to turn bis back on that heredi- 
tary esse and dignity which, after all, 
was a sort of reason for lit ing and 
would carry wiih him the ccrtanty 
that he was banished foreicrfrom lie 
sight and esteem of Nancy LammeCcr 
U'Tie longer the interval the more 
I'haneo there was of dtliveranec from 
some, at least, of the haiefi I conse- 
quenees to which he had sold himstlf 
— the more opportunities remained 
for him to snatch the strange tralifl 
cation of seeing Nancy, and gathcnng 
some faint indications of her 1 ngenn^ 
regard. Towards tliis gratification 
he was impelled, fitfully, eiery now 
and then, after having passed weeks 
in which he had avoided her as llie 
faL'-oli', bright-winged prize that only 
made him spring forward and find 
his chain all the more gallmg One 
of those liis of yearning, was on him 
now, and it would have been strong 
enough to have persuaded him to trust 
Wildfire to Dunstan rather l! an d a 
appoint the yearning, even if he had 
not had another reason for his disin- 
clination towards the morrow's hunt. 
That other reason was the fact that 
the morning^B meet was rear Bather- 
ley, the market-town where the un- 
happy worn an lived, whose image be- 
came more odious to him every day ; 
and to his thought the whole vicinage 
was haunted by her. The yoke a 
man creates for himself by wrong- 
doing will breed hate in the kindliest 
nature ; and the good-humored, af- 
fectionate-hearted Godfrey Cass was 
test becoming a bitter man, visited by 
cruel wishes, that seemed to enter, 
and depart, and enter again, liko 
demons who had found in him a 
ready-garnished home. 

What was he to do this evening to 

ss the time ? He might as well go 

.. the Rainbow, and hear the talk 

about the cock- fighting ; everybody 
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was there, and what else was there 
to be done 1 Though, for his own 
part, he did not cnro a button for 
cock-fighting Snulf, the broivn span- 
iel, who hm placed herseir in front 
of him, and hud been watchinj; him 
for some time, now jumped up in im- 
patienco for the expected caress. Bui 
Crodfrey thrust her away without look- 
ing at her, and loft Uie room, followed 
humbly by the unresenling SnnfF,- 
perhaps because she saw no other ( 
recr opou to her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DnysTAN Cass, setting off in the 
raw tnoming, at the judicioutily qniet 
pace of a man who [s obliged lo ride 
to cover on his hunter, had to take 
his way along the Inne, which, at its 
iarther ostremity, passed by tho piece 
of unenclosed ground called the Stono- 
pit, where stood the cotta^, once a 
stonecutter's shed, now for fifteen 

¥!ars inhabited by Silas Mamer. 
ho spot looked very dreary at this 
season, with (he moist troilden clay 
about it, and the red, muddy wtter 
high up in the deseri^d quarry , 
That was Dunstan's first thouL'ht as 
he approached It . the second was, 
that the old foot of a weaver, whose 
loom he heard rattling alrendj , had a 
gre9it deal of money hidden some- 
where. How was it that he, Dunstan 
Cass, who had often heard talk of 
Marner's miserliness, had neter 
thought of suggesting to Godfrey 
that he should frighten or pcrsnade 
the old fellow into lending the money 
on the excellent security of the young 
Squire's prospects ? The resource oc- 
curred to him now as so easy and 
agreeable, especially as Marner's 
hoard was likely to be lai^o eiiongh 
to leave Goiifrey a. hnndsome surplns 
beyond his immediate needs, andena- 
hlo him to aiN^mmodate his faithliil 
brother, that he had almost turned ihe 
horse's head towards home again. 
Godthiy wonld be ready enough to ac- 



cept the su^estion : he would snatch 
eagerly at a plan that might save him 
from parting with Wildfire. But 
when Dunstnn's meditation reached 
this point, the inclination to go on 
grew strong and prevailed. He 
did n't want to give Godfrey that 
pk'asure : he prererred that Master 
Godfrey stioald be vexed. Moreover, 
Dunstan enjoyed the self-important 
conscionsness of having a, horse u> 
sell, and the opportunity of driving a 
bai^in, swafniering, and, possibly, 
taking somebody in. He might liave 
all the satisfaction attendant on sell- 
ing his brother's horse, and not the 
less have the further satisfacrion of 
setting Godfrey to borrow Marner's 
money. So he rode on to corer. 

Bryce and Keating were there, as 
Dunstan was quite sure they would 
be, — he was such a lucky fellow. 

"Hey-day," said Bryce. who had 
long hadhiseyeonWilSfire, "you're 
on yonr brother's horse to-day ; bow 's 
that ! " 

" 0, I 've swopped with him," said 
Dunstan, whose delight in lying, 
grandly independent M utility,' was 
not to lie diminished by Ihe liteliliood 
that his hearer would not believe 
him, — " Wildfire 's mine now." 

" What '. has ho swopped with yon 
for that big-boned hack of yours ? " 
saiil Bryce, quite aware that he should 
get another lie in answer. 

" O, there was a little account he- 
:n us." said Dnnsey, carelessly, 
"and Wildfire made it even. I ac- 
commodated him by taking the horse, 
though it was ngainst my will, for I 'd 
■ n itch for a mare o' Jortin's, — 
■e a bit o' blood as ever you tht«w 
your leg acmss. But I shall keep 
Wildfire, now I 've got him, though 
1 a bid of ft hundred and fifty for 
1 the other day, fVom a man over 
Flition, — he''s buying for lioiii 
Cromteck, — a fellow with a 






But 



Slick to Wildfire : I sha' n't 
et a better at a fbnce in a hnrry. 
'he mare 's got more blood, but she 'a 
bit too weak in the hind-quartva." 
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BrycB of course flivined thst Dnn- 
stBD wantEd (o sell Ihe liorse. mid 
Duasun knew that he divined it 
(horse-dealing is only one of many 
humnn transactions carried on in this 
ingenious manner) ; and they both 
considered that the tuirgiiin Was in 
its first stage, when Bijco replied 
ironically : — 

" I wonder at that now ; I wonder 
you mean to keep him ; for I never 
heard of a man who didn't want to 
sell his horse getting a bid of half as 
much again as tlie horse was worth. 
You '11 be lucky if juu get a hun- 
dred." 

Keating rode np now, and the 
transaction became more complicated. 
It ended in tho purehnse of the horse 
by Bryce for a hundred and twenty, 
to be paid on the delivery of Wildfire, 
saf^ and sound, at the Balherley 
stables. It did occur to Dunsey 
that it might be wise ibr him to give 
up the day's hunting, proceed at once 
to Barherley, and, having waited for 
Bryce's return, hire a horse to carr^v 
him home with the money in hts 
pocket But the inclination for a 
run, encooraged by confidence in his 
luck, and by a draught of brandy 
ftnm his T)ocke^pi8tol at the conclu- 
aion of tho bai^ain. was not easy 
to overcome, especially with a horse 
under him that would take the fences 
to the admiration of the field. Dun- 
stan, however, took one fence loo 
many, and " slaked " his horse. His 
ovin ill-&vored person, which was 
quite unmarketable, escaped without 
iiyury, hul poor Wildfire, un con scions 
of his price turned on his flank, and 
painfully ~ panted his last. It hap- 

encd that Dunslan, a short time 
fore, having had to get down to 
arrange his stirrup, had muttered a 
good many corses at this interruption, 
which had thrown him in the rear of 
the hnnt near the moment of giorv, 
and under this eualperadon had tak- 
en the fbnces more blindly. He 
would soon have been up with the 
hounds again, when the fatal accident 
happened; and hence he was between 



eager riders in advance, uottroablmg 
themselves about what happened be- 
hind them, and far-off stragglers, 
who were as likely as not to pass 
quite aloof from the line of road in 
.which Wildfire had fallen. Dunstan, 

immediate annoyances than for remote 
cousequeuces, no sooner recovered his 
legs, and saw that it was all over witli 
Wildfire, than he felt a satisfaction at 
the absence of witnesees to a position 
which no swaggering could make en- 
viable. Hoinforcing himself, after 
his shake, with a little brandy and 
much swearing, he walked as fast as 
he could to a coppice on his right 
hand, through which it occurred to 
him that he could make his way to 
Batherlcy without danger of encoun- 
tering any member of the hunt. His 
fiist intention was to hire a horse 
there and ride home forthwith, for to 
walk many miles without a gun in 
his hand, and along an ordinary road, 
was as much out of the question to 
him as to other spirited young men 
of his kind. He did not much mind 
about taking the bad news to God- 
trey, for he had 10 ofifer him at the 
same time the resourtM; of Marner's 
money; and if Godfrev kicked, as he 
always did, at the notion of making 
a fresh debt, from which he himself 
got the smallest share of advantage, 
why, he would n't kick long ; Dun- 
stan feltsurc ho conSd worry GodfrCT- 
info anything. The idea of Marner's 
money kept growing in vividness, 
now the want of it had become im- 
mediate; the prospect of having to 
make his appearanee with the muddy 
boots of a pedestrian at Batherley, and 
encounter the grining queries of sta- 
blemen, stood unpleasantly in the way 
of his impatience to be back at Bave- 
loe and carry out his felicitous plan ; 
and a casual visitation of his waist- 
coat-pocket, as he was ruminating, 
awakened his memory to the fact that 
the two or three small coins his fore- 
finger encountered there, were of too 
pate color to cover that small debt, 
wiUiout payment of which JenniDgs 
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bod declaied he would never do any 
mora business with Dunser Cass. 
After all, according to the direction 
in which the run had brought him, 
he was not so very much farther fronl 
home than he was from Batherley ; 
but Donsey, not being remarkable 
for clearness of head, was only led to 
- this conclusion by the gradual per- 
ception that there were other reasons 
for choosing the unprecedented course 
of walking home. It was now nearly 
four o'clock, and a tnistwaa gather- 
ing; the sooner he got into the road 
the better. He remembered having 
crossed the road and seen the finger- 
post only a little while before Wild- 
fire broke down ; so, buttoning his 
t, twisting the lashof hishanting- 



sure himself^ that he was not at alt 
taken by surprise, he set off with the 
sense that he was undertaking a re- 
markable ftat of bodily exertion, 
which somehow, and at some time, he 
should be able to dress up and magni- 
Pf to the admiration of a select circle 
at the Rainbow. When a yonng 
gentleman like Dunse; is reduced to 
so exceptional a mode of locomotion 
as walking, a whip in his hand is a 
desirable corrective to a loo bewilder- 
ing, dreamy sense of unwontedness in 
his position ; and Dunstan, as he 
went along through the gathei^ng 
mist, was always rapping his whip 
Somewhere. It was Godfrey's whip, 
which he had chosen to take without 
leave because it had a gold handle ; 
of course no one could see, when Duo- 
Stan held it, that the name Godfrey 
Caaa was cut in deep letters on that 
gold handle, — they could only see 
that it was a very handsome whip. 
Bunsey was not without fear that he 
might meet some acquaintance in 
whose eyes he would cut a pitiable 
figure, fbrmist is no screen where peo- 

Ele get close to each other ; but when 
e at last found himself in the well- 



that was part of his usual good-luck. 
But now the mist, helped by the even- 
ing darkness, was more of ji screen 
than he desired, fbr it hid tbe ruts into 
which his teet were liable to slip, — 
hid everything, so that he had to 
guide hia steps by dragging his whip 
along the low busbes in advance of 
the hedgerow. He must soon, he 
thought, be getting near the opening 
at the Stone-pits ; he should find it 
out by the break in the hedgerow. 
He found it out, however, by another 
circumstance which he had not ex- 
pected, — namely, by certain gleams 
of ligbt, which he presently guessed 
to proceed from Silas Marner's cot- 
ta^. That cottage and the money 
hidden within it had been In his mind 
contioually during his walk, and he 
had been imagining ways of cajoling 
and tempting the weaver to part with 
the immediate possession of his money 



for the sake of re 



nmgin 



I little 



frightening added to the cajolery, for 
his own arithmetical convictions were , 
not clear enough to offbrd him any 
forcible demonstration as to the o^. 
vantages of interest; and as for.se- 
curity, he regarded it vagnely as a 
means of cheating a man, by mating 
him beJiovB that he would be paid. 
Altogether, the operation on the mi- 
ser's mind was a task that Oodlh?. 
wonld be sure to hand over to his 
more daring and canning brother; 
Dunstan had made up his mind to 
that ; and by the time he saw the 
light gleaming through the chinks of 
Marner's shutters, the idea of a dia- 
logue with the weaver had become so 
familiar to him that it occurred to 
him as quite a natural thing to maka 
the acquaintance forthwith. There 
might be several conveniences attend- 
ing this course : the weaver had pos- 
sibly got a lanlora, and Dunstan was 
tired of feeling his way. He was still 
nearly three quarters of a mile, from 
home, and the lane was becoming un- 
plcasantl}! slippery, for ^he mist was 
passing into rain. He turned up the 
Dank, not without some fear leat ha 
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9 the right way, since he 
was iiui certain whether the light 
were in front or on tho side of the co^ 
tage. But he felt the ground before 
him cautiously with his wbip-iiandle, 
and at last arrived safely nt Ihe door. 
Be knocked loudly, rather enjoying 
the idea thai the old fellow would be 
frightened at the sudden noise. He 
heard no movement in reply ; all was 
ulence in the cottage. Was the 
weaver gone to bed, then ? K so, 
why had he left n iigJit f That was 
ft strange forgctfulneas in a miser. 
Dnnstan knocked still more loudly, 
and, without pausing for a reply, 

Euabed hia fingers through the Istidi- 
ole, intending to shake the door and 
Sull the latch-strinf{up and down, not 
oubting that the door was fastened. 
Bui, to his gnrprise, at this double tno< 
tion the door opened, and he found 
himselfin front of a bright fire, which 
lit up every corner of the cottage, 
— the bed, the loom, the three chairs, 
and the table, — and showed him 
that Mamer wns not there. 

Nothing at that moment could be 
mnoh more inviting !o Dunsey than 
^e bright fire on the brick hearth ; 
he walked in and seated himself by it 
at once. There was something in 
front of the Hre, too, that would have 
been inviting to a hungry man, if it 
Iiad been in a different stage of cook- 
ing, Itwasasntall bitof pork suspend- 
ed from the kettle-hanger by a string 
passed through a lai^e door-key. in a 
way known to primitive housekeep- 
ers unpossessed of jacks. But the 
pork had been bang at the farthest 
extremity of the hanger, apparently 
to prevent iJie roasting from proceed- 
ing too rapidly during the owner's 
absence. The old staring simpleton 
hod hot meat fbr his supper, then? 
thought Dunstan. People had al- 
ways said he lived on mouldy bread, 
on purpose to check his appetite. 
But where could he he at this time, 
and on such an evening, leaving his 
supper in thft stage of preparation, 
and his door unfastened ? Dunstan's 
own recent difficulty in making his 



n that th 



had perhaps gone ontside his cotti^ 
to feteh in fuel, or for some such brief 
purpose^ and had slipped into the 
Stone-pit. That was an interesting 
idea to Dunstnn, carrying conse- 
quences of entire novclly. If Iho 
weuver was dend, who bad a right to 
his money 1 Who would know where 
his money was hidden 1 Who vvmid 
hnow that anyiodi/ had come to laix it 
away? He went no farther into the 
subtleties of evidence; the pressing 
question, "Where is the money t 
now took such entire possession of 
him. as to make him quite forget 
that the weaver's death was not a 
certainty. A dull mind, once arriv- 
ing at an inference that falters a de- 
sire, is rarely able to retain the im- 
pression that the notion from which 
the inference started was purely prolv 
lemalic. And Dunstan's mind was 
as dull as Ihe mind of a possible telon 
usually is. There were only three 
hiding-places where he had ever heard 
of cottagers' hoards being found ; the 
thatch, the bed, and a hole in the 
floor. Marner's cottage had no 
thatch ; und I}unslau's first act, afier 
a train of thought made rapid by the 
stimulus of cupidity, was to go up 
to the bed; but while he did so, his 
eyes travelled eagerly over the floor, 
where the bricks, distinct in the fire- 
light, were discernible under the 
sprinkling of sand. But not every- 
where; for there was one spot, uid 
one only, which was quite covered 
with sand, and sand showing the 
marks of fingers, which had apparent- 
ly been cartful to spread it over a 
given space, Itwas near the treddlea 
of the loom. In an instant Dun stau 
darted to ihat spot, swept away the 
sand with his whip, and, inserting 
the thin end of the hook between the 
bricks, found that they were loose. 
In haste he lifted up two bricks, and 
saw what he had no doubt was the 
object of Iiis search; for what could 
there be bnt money in those, tiro 
leathern bags? And, from thetc 
weight, they must be filled with giiln- 
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o Dunstan 1 ko a Ion hito ; 
and though he was wnhonc any dis- 
tinct recognition of the possibility that 
Marner might bo alive, nnd might re- 
enter the cotm^ at any moment, ho 
felt an undeflnable dread laying hold 
on him, as he roee to his (eet with the 
bags in his hand. He woald hasten 
out into the darl[ni<ES, and then con- 
sider what he should do with the bags. 
Ho closed Che door behind him imme- 
diately, that he might shut in the 
stream of light : a (iiw steps woald be 
enough to carry him beyond bclrayal 
by tho gleams from the shutter-chin lis 
and the lalch-hole. The rain and 
darkness hod got thiclicr, and ho wns 
gLid of it; though it was awkwurd 
walking with both hands filled, so 
that it was as much ns he could do to 
grasp his whip along with one of the 
bags. But when he had gone a yard 
or two, he might tako his time. So 
he stepped forward into the darkness. 



CHAPTER V. 



lage with a, sack thrown round his 
steulders as an overcoat, and with a 
horn lantern in hia hand. His legs 
were weary, bat his mind was at ease, 
free from the presentiment of change. 
The sense of iecuritj more frequently 
«frinss from habit than from convic- 
tion, and for this reason it often sub- 
sists after such a change in the condi- 
tions as might have been expected to 
■Qggcst alarm. The lapse of time 
during which a given event has not 
liappened is, in this logic of habit, 
oonstantty alleged as a reason why the 



event should never happen, even when 
the lapscof lime is precisely the add- 
ed condition which makes the event 
imminent. A man will t«ll joa chat 
he has worked in a mine for Ibrty 
years unhurt by an accident as a rea- 
son why he should apprehend no 
danger, though ihe roof is beginning 
to sink ; and it is often observable, 
that the older a man gets, the more ' 
difficult it is to him to retain a be- 
lieving c<>nception of his own death. 
This mfluence of habit was neceB- * 
sarily strong in a man whose life ' 
was 8i> monotonous as Mamer's, — 
who saw no new people and heard of 
no new events to keep alive in him the 
idea of the unexpected and the change- 
fnl ; and it explains, simply enough, 
why his mind could be at ease, though 
he had leO; his house and his treasure 
more defenceless than nsnol. Silos 
was thinking with double complacen- 
cy of his supper: first, becaose it 
would bo hot and savory ; and sec- 
ondly, because it wonid cost him 
nothing. For the little bit of pork 
was a present from that encollent 
housewife, Miss Priscilla Lammeter, 
to whom ho had this day carried 
home a handsome piece of linen ; and 
it was only on occasion of a present 
like this, ehaC Silas indulged himself 
" ""'" "oast^meat. Supper was hia fa- 
mcnl, because it came at hia 
of revelry, when his heart 
warmed over his gold ; whenever he 

roast-meat, he always chose to 
have it fbr supper. But this evening, 
" ad no sooner ingeniously knotted 

string fast roand his hit of 
pork, twisted the string according to 
role over his door-key, passed it 
through Che handle, and made iC fast 
- the hanger, than ho remembered 
t a piece of very tine twine woa in- 
dispensable to his " setting up " a new 
~-—~ of work in his loom early in the 

ing. ]t had slipped his memory, 
because, in coming from Mr. Lam- 
meter's, he hadnot ha<t to pass through 
the village ; but to lose time by goitig 
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torn ont into, bat tliere were tbings 
Silas loved better than his own com- 
fort ; so, drawiny; his pork to tbe ex- 
tremity of the banger, and arming 
himself witb biu laalern Rnd his old 
sack, he set out on what, in ordinary 
weather, would have been a twenty 
jninmcs' errand. He could not have 
locked bis door withouE undoing his 
irell-knolted string and retarding his 
Bupper ; it was nut worth his while 
to make that sacrifice. What thief 
woold find his way to the Stone-pits 
on anch a night aa this ! and why 
should he coine on this particular 
night, when he had never come 
through all the fifteen years before? 
These questions were not distinctly 
piasent in Silas's mind; they merely 
serve to represent the vaguely felt 
foundation of his freedom nom anx- 

He reached his door in mtich satis- 
faction that his errand was done : he 
opened it, and to his Ebort-sight«d 
eyes everything remained as he had 
left it, except that the fire sent out a 
welcome increase of heat. He trod 
aboot the Oonr while putting by his 
lantern and throwing aside his bat 
an<k sack, so as to merge the marks 
of Dunstan'a feet on the sand in the 
marks of his own nailed boots. Then 
bo moved his pork nearer to the lire, 
and lal down to the agreeable basi- 
neas of tending the meat and warm- 
ing himself at the same time- 
Any one who had looked at him 
as the red light shone upon his pate 
bee, strange straining eyes, and mea- 
gre form, would perhaps have under- 
stood the mixtDie of contemptuous 
K' ty, dread, and suspicion with which 
: was regarded by his neighbors in 
Raveloe. Yet few men could be 
more harmless than poor Maruer. In 
his truthful simple soul, not even the 
growing greed and worship of gold 
could beget any vice directly injuri- 
eus to others. The light of his faith 

Suite put out, and bis affections made 
esolate, he had clung with all the 
force of bis nature to his work and his 
money; and like all dtjecta to which i 



a man devotes himaolf, they had fash- 
ioned him into correspondence with 
themselves. His loom, as he wrought 









wrought on him, and confirmed more 
and more the monotonons craving 
for its monotonoas response. His 
gold, as he hung over it and saw it 
grow, gathered his power of loving 
together into a bard isolation like its 

As soon as be was warm he began 
to think it would be a long while to 
wait t pe be h d w 



gh 



hole m b hea 
but the belief that bis gold was gone 
could not come at once, — only ter- 
ror, and the eager effort to put an 
end to the terror. He passed Ids 
trembling band all about the hole, 
trying to think it possible that his 
(yes bad deceived him ; then he held 
the candle in the hole and examined 
it curiously, trembling more and 
more. At last he shook so violently 
that he let fall the caudle, and lifted 
his hands to his head, trying to steady 
himself, that he might think. Uad 
be put his gold somewhere else, by a 
sudden resolution last night, and then 
forgotten it^ A man falling into 
dark waters seeks a momentary foot- 
ing even on sliding stones ; and Silas, 
by actitig as it he believed in false 
hopes, warded off the moment of de- 
spair. He searched in every comer, 
be turned his bed over, and shook it, 
and kneaded it ; ho looked in his 
brick oven where he laid his sticks. 
When there was no other place to be . 
searched, he kneeled down again and 
lelt once more all round the hole. 
Theee irat no imtried refuge teftiiN: 
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A moment's shellw from the terrible 
truth. 

Yes, tbere was a sort of rofugc 
which always comes wiih Che prostra- 
tion of thought noder an overpower- 
ing passion ; il was tliac expectation 
of impossibilities, that belief in con- 
tradictory images, which ia still dis- 
tinct fram madness, because it is 
cipable of bein^r dissipated by the ex- 
ternal fact. Silas got up frum his 
knees trembling, and looked round at 
the t»ble : did n't the gold lie there 
afterain Thetable was bare. Then 
he (Dt-ned and looked behind him, — 
lookod all round his dwelling, seem- 
ing; to strain his brown eyes after 
some passible appearance of the ba^ 
where he had already sought them in 
vain. He could see every object in 
liis cottage, — and hts gold vras not 

A|;aln he put his trembling hands 
to his head, and gave a wild ringing 
scream, the cry of desolation. For a 
few moments afkr, he siood motion- 
less ; Lut the cry had relieved him 
from the first maddening pressure of 
the truth. He turned, and tottered 
toirards his loom, and got into the 
"-' where he worked, instinctively 






j the SI 



jf reality. 
And now that aQ the false hopes 
hod vanished, and the first shock of 
certainty was past, the idea of a thief 
b^un to present itself, and he enter- 
tained it eagerly, because a thief 
might be caught and laiuXe to restore 
the jj:old. The thought brought some 
sow strength with it, and be started 
iVom his loom (o the door. As he 
opened it the rain beat in upon him, 
for it was falling more and more 
heavily. There were no footsteps 



During Silas's absence in the day- 
time Ine door had been locked, and 
there hod been no marks of any in- 
road on hia return by daylight. And 
In (he evening, too, he said to himself, 
everything was the same as when he 
bad let! it. The sand and bricks 



Was it a thief who bad taken the 
bags^ or was it a cruel power thot 
no hands could reach, which had de- 
lighted in making him a second time 
desolate? He shrank jrom this 
vaguer dread, and Hiied his mind 
with struggling effort on the robber 
with hands, who could be reached by 
hands. His thonghts glanced at aU . 
the neighbors who had made any re- 
marks, or asked any questions which 
he mi^ht now regard as a gronod of 
suspicion. There was Jem Rodney, 
a known poacher, and Otherwise dia- 
repntabie : ho had often met Mamer 
in his journeys across the fields, and 
had said something jestingly abont 
Che weaver's money ; nay, he had 
once irritated Marner, by lingering 
at the fire when he called to light 
his pipe, instead of going about 
hia business. Jem Bodncy was the 
man, — (hei-e was ease in the tbonght. 
Jem could be found and made to re- 
store the money : Mamer did not 
want to punish him, but only to get 
back his gold which had gone from 
him, and left hia soul like a forlorn 
traveller on an unknown desert. The 
robber must be laid hold of. MarneV's 
ideas of legal authority were con- 
fused, but he felt that he mnst go and 
proclaim his loss ; and the great peo- 
~'" ■"" "'le village — the ciergyraan, 
itable, and Sqnire Cass — 
would make Jem Rodney, or some- 
body else, deliver np the stolen money- 
He rushed out in the rain, ander the 
stimulus of (his hope, forgetting to 
cover hia head, not caring to festen 
bis door ; for he felt as if he had noth- 
ing left CO lose. He ran swiftly, till 
want of breath compelled him to- 
slacken his pare as ho was entering 
Che village at the taming close lo tl» 
Rainbow. 
The Rainbow, in Mamer'a view, 
!is a place of luxurious resort fbr 
;h and stout husbands, whose wives 
id superfluous stores of linen ; it 
as the place where he was likely to 
id the powers and digni ties of Rato- 
loe, and where be could most speedily 
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mnke his I039 public. Ho lifted the 
latch, and turned inlo the bright bai 
or kilchen on the right hond, where 
the less latty cnstomers of the boaso 
were in the hshit of nsscmbtine, the 
parlor on the left beinj; reserved for 
the moro select society in which 
Squire Cass frequently enjoyed the 
double pleasure of conriviafity and 
conds»rension. But the parlor was 
dark 4u-night, the chief personages 
who ornamented its circle being all 
at Mn, Osgood's birthday dance, as 
Godfrey Cass was. And in conse- 
quence of this, the parly on the hig-h- 
screened seats in the kitchen was more 
nnmerons than usaal ; several person - 
ages, who would otherwise hava been 
admitted into the parlor and enlarged 
the opportunity of hectoring and con- 
descension for Iheir betters, being 
content this evening to vary their en- 
joyment by taking their spirits and 
water where they could themselves 
hector and condescend in company 
that called for beer. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The conversaijon, which was at a 
bigh pitch of animation when Silas 
approached the door of the Kainbow, 
* hid, as usual, been slow and inier- 
mittent when the company first as- 
sembled. The pipes beffan to be 
pnS^d in a fitence which had an air 
of severity ; the more important cus- 
tomers, who drank spints and sat 
nearest the fire, staring at each other 
Hi if tk bet were depending on the first 
man who winked; while the beer- 
■]rinkers, chiefly men in fustian jackets 
nnd smock-firocks, kept their eyelids 
down Bud rubbed their hands across 
their months, as if their draughts of 
beer were a ftinereal duty oltended 
'with embarrassing sadness. At last, 
Mr, Bnell, the landlord, a man of a 
neutral disposition, accustomed 
■tand ^oof from human ditteren 
M &o»t of beings who were all alike 
in Dead of liquor, broke silence, by 



BobV 

The batcher, a jolly, smiting, led- 
haired man, was not disposed to an- 
swer rashly. He gave a few pntTs 
before he spat and replied, " And 
they would n't be fur wrong, John." 

After this feeble delusive thaw, the 
silence set in as severely as before. 

" Was it a red Durham 1 " said the 
IWrrter, taking up the thread of dis- 
course after the lapse of a few rain- 

The farrier looked at the landlord, 
and the landlord looked at the butch- 
er, as the person who must take the 
responsibility of answering, 

" Red it was," said the butcher, in 
his good-humored bushy treble, — 
" and a Durham it was." 

"Then )*ou need n't lell me who 
you bought it of," said the ferricr, 
looking round with some trinmph ; 
" I know who it is has got the red 
Burhnms o' this countrywide. And 
she 'd a white star o;t her brow, t 'II 



as he put tills question, and his eyes 
twinkled knowingly. 

'Well; yes, — she might," said 



" I don't say contrairy." 

" J knew that very well," saM the 
fnrrier, throwing himself backward 
again, and speaking defiantly; " if / 
don't know Mr. limmcter's oovrs, I 
should like to know who does, — 
that's all. And as for the cow jon 
've bonght, bargain or no bargain, 
I 've been at the drenching of her, — 
contradick me who will." 

The farrier looked fierce, and the 
mild butcher's conversational spirit 
was roused a Hctle. 

*' I 'm not tbr contradicking no 
man," he said; "I'm for peace and 
qnietness. Some are for cutting long 
ribs, — I'm (or catting 'em short roy- 
self; but / don't quarrel with 'em. 
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All I say is, it's a lovely carkiss, — 
and anybody ns v/as reasonable, jl 'ud 
bring tears into their eyes to look 



" Well, 


it 's the cow 03 I drenched. 


wbaiever 


t is," pursued, the Carrier, 


K*;. 


'and it was Mr. Lammc- 


clae yon told a lie when yon 


said it wa 


ft red Durham." 


"I tell 


no lies," siiid the butcher, 


with the 


amo mild huskiiiens as be- 


fore, " and I contmdick none, — not 


if a man* 


as to swear himself black : 



bargains. All I any is, it 's a loTOly 
carkiss. And what I say I'll silck 
to ; but I 'II tiuiLrrel wi' no man." 

"No," snid the farrier, with bitter 
sarcasm, looking at the eompan; gen- 
erally ; " and p'rhaps you arc n t pig- 
headed; and p'rhaps yon didn't say 
the cow was & red Durham ; nnd 
p'rhaps you didn't say ahe'd got a 
star on her brow, — stick to that, now 
yoa 're at it." 

" Come, como," said the landlord ; 
"let the opw alone. The truth lies 
atweon you : you 're both right and 
both wrong, as I allays say. And as 
for the cow i< being Mr. Lamractcr's, 
I say nothing to that ; but this I say, 
as the Rainbow 's the Rainbow. And 
for the matti;r o' that, if the talk is to 
be o' the Lammctcrs, ^ii know the 
most upo' tliat head, eh, Mr. Macey t 
You remember when lirst Mr. Lam- 
meter's father eomo into these parts, 
and took the Warrens ! " 

Mr. Macey, tailor and parish-clerk, 
the latter of which functions rheuma- 
tism hail of lateohligcd him to share 

. ehi^his 
aide, and twirled 
with on air of complacency, slightly 
seasoned wilb eriticiam. Hu smiled 
|HtyingIy, in answer to the landlord's 
appeal, and said : — 

Ay, av ; I know, I know; but I 
letothor tfjlks t.iik. I 'vc laid liy now, 
and gov np to the ynnng uns. Ask 
them lis h.ive lieen to school at Tarlcy : 
th>>y 'tc leiimt pernoiincing ; that '» 
come up since my day." 



But alBD pTMthe whsl I know.' " 

"Well, then, I wishyou'dkeepboU 
o' the tune, when it 's set for you ; if 
you're for pracdsing, I wish you'd' 
praefise that," said a large jocose-look- 
ing man, ]in excellent wheetwrigJit in 
his week-day capacity, but on SuU' 
days leadcrof the choir. Hewinked, 
as ho spoke, at two of the company, 
who were known officially as the " bas- 
soon " and the " koy-bugle," in tho 
confidence that he was expressing the 
sense of the musical profession in 
Raveloe. 

Mr. Tookey, the deputy-clerk, who 
shared the unpopularity common to 
deputies, turned very reti, but replied, 
with careful moderation ; "Mr. Win- 
throp, if you '11 bring me any proof as 

to say I won't alter. But there 'a peo- 
ple set up their own ears for a stand- 
ard, and expect tho whole choir to fol- 
low 'em. There may be two opin- 

"Ay, ay," said Mr. Macey, who felt 
very well satisfied with this' attack on 
youthful presumption ; " you 're right 
there, Tookey: there's allays two 
'pinions; there's the 'pinion a man 
has of himsen, nnd there 's the 'pinion 
other tbiks have on hint. There 'd he 
two 'pinions about a cracked bell if 
the bjU could hear itself." 

" WelJ, Mr. Macey," said poor 
Tookey, serious nm'dst the general 
langhter, " I undertook to parliall/ 
till an the office of padah-clerk by Mr. 
Crackenthorp's desire, whenever your 
infirmities should makeyou unfitting ; 
and it 's one of the rights thereof to 
sing in the choir, — else why haveyoa 
done the same vourself ? " 

Ah ] but tfic old gentleman and 

are two folks," said Ben Win- 

throp, " The old gentleman 's got ft 

Why, the Squire used to invite 
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him to take a glass, only to lienr him 
sing the 'ited Rcivier'; didn't he, 
Mr. Mflccj ? It 's a nat'ral gift. 
There's mylitlle Ind Aaron, hc'sffoc 
a girt, — he can sing a tunc olFstraiitht, 
libc a throstle. But as tbrj'On, Mas- 
tor Tooko.v, you 'd better stick to your 
•Atncna': your voice is well enough 
whon Toukecpitup in yournose. It's 
your inside as isn't riglit made for 

stall;." 

Tltis kind of unflinehing frankness 
vas the must piqunnt form of joke to 
the company attheRaintwir, and Ben 
Winthrop's" insult was felt hy cveij- 
botly to have capped Mr. Macey's ep- 

" I see what it is plain enongh," 
Eud Mr. Tookey, unable to keep cool 
any longer. " There 's a conspcracv 
to turn me ont o' the choir, as l 
shouldn't shiire the Christmas money, 
— that's where it is. But 1 shall 
speak to Mr. Crnckentliorp ; I '11 not 
he put npon by no mnn." 

" Nay, nay, Tookey," said Ben 
Winthrop. "We'll pay you your 
share to keep out of it, — that 'a 
what wc '11 do. There 's things folks 
'ud pay to be rid on, besides var- 

" Come, come,'" said the landlord, 
who felt that paying people for their 
absence was a principle danyerons to 
society; "a joke's a joke. We're 
all good friends here, I hope. Wc 
must give and take. You re hoth 
right and von 're hoth wrong, as 1 say. 
I agree wi' Mr. Macey here, as there 's 
two opinions; and if tnineirns asked. 



and tfiey 'v'e only got to apiit the 
ditferencc and make themselves even." 
The farrier was pufHng his pipe 
rather fiercely, in some contempt at 
this trivia! discussion. He had no 
ear tbr music himself, and never went 
to church, as being of the medicnl 
1, and likely to be in reqi ' 



for I 






Tookev's defeat, and for the preserva- 
tion of the peace. 

" To lie sure," he said, following 
np the landlord's conciliatory view, 
"we're fond of our old clerk; it's 
nat'ral, and him used to be such a, 
singer, and got a brother as is known 
for the HrKt fiddler in this country- 
vide. Eh, it's apity but what Solomon 
lived in our village, and could give us 
a tune when wo liked; eh, Mr. Ma- 
cey? I 'd keep him in liver and 
lights tbr nothing, — that I would." 

" Ay, ay," said Mr. Macey, in the 
height of complacency ; "oar family 'a 
been known for musicinners as far 
bnct as anybody can tell. But (hem 
things are dying ont, as I tcH Solo- 
there 's no voices like what there used 
to be, and there 's notiod^ remembere 
what we remember, if it IS n't the old 

" Ay, you rememhorwhen first Mr. 
Lamnicter's father come into these 
parts, don't you, Mr. Macey?" said 
the landlord. 

"I should think I did," said the 
old mnn, who had now gone through 
that complimentary piiieoss necessary 
(0 bring him up to the point of nar- 
ration ; " and a fine old gentlemalj 
he WHS, — as fine, and finer nor the 
Mr. Liimmctcr as now is. He came 
from a bit north'ard, so far as 1 could 
ever make out. But there 's nobody 
rightly knows about those parts ; 
only It could n't bo far north'a^, nor 
much different from this country, for 
he brought a fine breed o' sheep with 
him, so there must be pastures there, 
and cverj'lhing reasonable. Wa 
beared tell as ho 'd sold his own land 
to come and take the Warrens, and 
that seemrd odd for a man as had 
land of his own, to come and rent a 
farm in a strange place. But they 
said it was along of his wife's dying ; 
though there 's reason in things aa 
nobody knows on, — that's pretty 
much what I 've made out ; tfiongh 
Gome folks are so wise, they '11 lind 
you filty reasons straight oil, and all 
the whue the real reason 's winking 
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in the p 
HowfiOi 



■p and they ni 



knuw'd the ri);lit9 and custuti 
thiugs, Hiid kcp a good house, and 
was well looked on by everybody. 
And the yoiittg man — that 'e the 
Mr. Laminetur aa now is, for he 'd 

Mis9 Osgood, that 's the sister c 
Mr Osgood as novr is, and a fine 
handsome lass she was, — eh, you 
can't think, — ihey protend this young 
lass is like her, but that 's the wuy 
wi' people as don't know what como 
before em. / should know, for I 
helped the old rector. Mr. Drumlow 
as was, I iiclpcd him marry 'em." 

Here Mr. Macey paused; he al- 
ways gave his narraUvc in instal- 
ments, expecting to be questioned ac- 
cording to precedent 

" Ay, and a partic'lar thing hap- 
pened, did n't it, Mr. Macey, ao as 
you were likely to remember that 
marriage f " said the landlord, in a 
congratulatory tone. 

" 1 should think there did, — a veiy 
partie'lar thing," said Mr. Macey, 
nodding sideways. '* For Mr. Dram, 
low, — poor old gentleman, I was 
fond on him, though lie 'd got a bit 
confused in his head, what wi' i^e 
and wi' taking a drop o' aummat 
warm when the service come of a cold 
morning. And younj; Mr. Lamme- 
ter. he 'd have no way but he must be 
married in Janiwary, which, to be 
sure, 's a unreasonable time to be 
married in, for it U n't like a chris- 
tening or a burying, as you can't help ; 
and so Mr. Dramlow — poor old 
gentleman, I was fond on him — but 
when ho come to put the quesrions, 
he put 'em by the rule o' conirairy. 
like, and he says, ' Wilt thou have 
this man 10 thy wedded wife ? ' says 
he, and then ho says, ' Will thou 
have this womnn to thy wedded hus- 
band ? ' says he. But the partic'lar- 
est thing of all is, as nobody took any 
notice on it but me, and they answered 
sftaight off ' Yes,' like as if it had been 
me saying ' Amen ' i' the right place, 



without listening to what n 



»h, did n t you, Mr. Macey ! 
live enough, eh J " said the 
butcher. 

" Lor bless yon ! " said Mr. Maeev, 
pausing, and smiling in pity at (fie 
impotence of his hearer's imagination, 
— "why, I was all of a tremble: it 
was as if T 'd been a coat pulled by 
the two tails, like ; for I could n t 
stop the parson, I could n't take upon 
me to do that ; and yet I said to my- 
self, I says, ' Suppose they should n't 
be fast married, caase the words are 
contrairy ? ' and my head went work- 
ing like a mill, for I was allays un- 
common for turning things over and 
seeing all round 'em ; and. I says 10 
myself, ' Is 't the roeanin' or the 
words as makes folks fast i' ivedlook 1 ' 
Por the paison meant right, and the 

i._:j. — . i._;.i u( right. 

think on 
' goes but a little way i' 






most things, for you . . _ 

stick things together and your glue 
may be bad, and then where are you 1 
And so I savB to mysen, ' It is n t the 
meanin', it s the glue,' And I was 
worreled as if I 'K got three bells to 
pull at once, when we got into the 
vestry, and they begun to sign their 
names. But where 's the use o' talk- 
jng ? — you can't think what goea on 

But you held in for ell that, 
didn't you, Mr. Macey'" said the 
landlord. 

" Ay, I held in tight till I wa» by 
mysen wi' Mr. Drundow, and then I 
OQtwi' everything, but ri 
5 did. And he mi 
he says, ' Pooh, pooh, &acsy. 



. respectful, a 
made light 01 



I allays did. An'd he n 
it, and h< ..""., 
mate yourself easy,' he' says ; ' 
neither the meaning nor the words — ■ 
it's the ra|«ster does it — that's the 
glue.' So you see he settled it easy ; 
tor parsons and doctors know every- 
thing by heart, like so as they are n't 
worrcted wi' thinking what's the 
rights and wrongs o' things, aa I'n 
been many and many 'a the time^ 
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And Burc enoogh tlie wedding turned 
out all righl, on'j poor Mra. L«mme- 
ter — (hat's Miss Osgood as was — 
died store the lassos wr— — -* 

I family 

Every one of Mr. Macey's audience 
had lieard this story many times, bnt 
it was listened to as if it hud been a 
farorite tune, and at certain points 



might give their nhulo 
expected words. But there was more 
to come; andMr. Snell.thelAndlord, 
duly pot the leading questioQ. 

''Why, old Mr. Lamtneter had a 
pretty foriin, didn't they say, when 
he come into these parts 1 " 

"Well, yes," said Mr. Macey; 
" but I dare say it 's as much as this 
Mr. Lam meter 's done to keep it 
whole. For there was allays a talk 
aa nobody could get rich on the War- 
Tens : though he holds it cheap, for 
it 'b what they call Charity Land." 

"Ay, and there's few folks know 









Charity Lttn(l,ch,Mr.Macey?" said 
the butcher. 

" How should they ? " said the old 
clerk, with some contempt " Wliy, 
my grandfather made Ihe grooms' 
livery for that Mr. Cliff as came and 
built the big stables at the Warrens. 
Why, they're stables four times as 
big as Squire Cass's, for he thoneht 
o' nothing bat hossea and himttng, 
CiilTdidn't. —a Lunnon liulor, some 
folks said, as had gone mad wi' 
cheating. For he could n't ride; lor 
bless jon ! they said he 'd got no more 
grip o' the hoss than if his legs had 
been cross -sticks ; my grandfather 
beared old Squire Cass say so many 
and many atime. But lide he would 
as if Old Harry had been a driving 
him; and he'd a son, a lad o' six- 
teen; and nothing would his father 
have him do, but he must ride and 
ride, — though the lad was frighted, 
they said. And it was a e. 
sitying M the father wanted 



le lad, and make a 



the tailor 
gentleman on him, — not but what 
1 'm a tailor myself, but in respect as 
God made mo such, I 'm proud on it, 
for ' Macey, tailor,' 's been wrote up 



door since afore the Queei _ 

heads went out on the shiiUngs. But 

asbamed o' being called 



CUff, h 



riding -Aaa 1 e' ^ "l nobody 

o' iho ge 1 i lit h about could 
abide h m H w m the poor 

lad got kh and 1 d a d the fa- 
ther didn I 1 g af him, for 
he got q ecrc n e and they 
said he I g be dead o' 

the nigh w a I m his hand, 
to the stables, and set a lot o' lights 
burning, (or he got as he couldn't 
sleep ; and there he 'd stand, cracking 
his whip and looking at his bosses ; 
and thc}' snid it was a mercy as the 
stables did n't get burnt down wi' the 

Cr dumb creatai* in 'em. But at 
be died raving, and they found 
as he 'd left all his property. Warrens 
and all, to a Lunnon Cbaritj, and 
that 'b how the Warrens come to be 
Charity I^and ; though, as for the 
slabtes, Mr. Lnmmeter never uses 'em, 
— they're onto' all charicter — lor 
bless you I if you was to set the doors 
a-banging in 'em, it 'ud sound like 
thunder half o'er the parish." 

•' Ay, but thcro 's more going on in 
the Etablcs than what folks see by 
daylight, eh, Mr. Macey ? " swd the 
landlord. 

"Ay, ay; go that way of a dark 
night, that's all," said Mr. Maccy, 
winking mysteriously, " and then 
make believe, if yon like, as yoo 
did n't see lights i' the stables, nor 
hear the stamping o' the bosses, nor 
the cracking o the whips, and howl- 
ing, too. if it's tow'rt daybreak. 
'CliiTs Holiday ' has been the name 
of it ever sin' I were a boy ; that '» 
to say. some said as it was the holiday 
Old Harry gov him from roasting, 
.like. That 'a what my father told 

though there's folks nowadays know 
viitaX happened afore they were bom 
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33 



belter nor thej know their own 

" What So you saj lo thai 
Dowlas^" Eaid the landlord, tm 
M tlio farrier, who naa swelling with 
impntiencc for his cue. "There's 
nut for uo" to crack." 

Mr. Dowhis was the negative epi 
in the company, and was prond of 
hia position. 

" Say 1 I say what a, man aboaid 
say as does n't shut his eyes to look at 
n finger-post. I say, as I'm rjady to 
wager any man ten pouni], if he'll 
stand out wi' me any arj night in the 
pasture hefbre the Warren staUes, 
as we shall neither see lights nor hear 
noises, if it is n'c the blowing of oar 
own noses. That 's what I aaVt and 
I 'ye staA it many a lime ; but there 's 
nobody 'nil ventur a ten-pun' note 
on their ghos'es as they make so sure 

I' Why, Dowlas, that '8 easy bet- 
ting, that is," said Beu Wiiithrop. 
" You might OS well hot a man as ha 
wonid n'c GAitch the rheumatiae if he 
stood up to's neck in the pool uf a 
frosty night It 'ud be fine fun for a 
man to win his bet as ho 'd catch 
the rheumatise. Folks as bolieTe in 
Cliirs Holiday aren't agoing lo 

pound." 

" If Master Dowlas wants to know 
the tmth on it," said Mr, Macey, with 
a sarcastic smile, tapping his thumbs 
together, " he's no call tolay any bet, 
— let him go and stan' by himself, — 
there's nobody 'ul! hinder him ; and 
then he can 1st the parish'ners know 
if Cheir'ro wrong." 

"Thank youl I 'm obliged to you," 
said the farrier, with a snort of scorn. 
" If tblks are fools, it 's no business o' 
mine, /don't want to make out the 



about gho9 e 
iy. But I'm n. 



fl'ready. Hut I 'm not against 
— everything fair and open. Let ony 
man bet me ten pound as I shall see 
curs Holiday, and I 'II go and stand 
by myself. 1 ivant no company. I'd 
as lief do it as I 'd lill this pipe." 
" Ah, bnt who 's to watch yoa, 



Dowlas, and see you do it? That's 
no fair bet," said the butcher. 

" No fair bet ? " replied Mr. Dow- 
las, angrily. " I should like to hear 
any man stand up and say I want to 
bet unfair. Come now, Master Lun- 
dy, I should like to hear yon say it." 

" Very like you would," said the 
butcher. "But it's no business o' 
mine. You 're none o' ray bargains, 
and I aren't agoing to try and 'bate 
your price. If anybody 'II bid fbr 

Jou at your own vallyintr. let him. 
'm for peace and qniecness, I am." 
" Yes, that 's what eyery yapping 
' hold a stick up at 






"But. I 



"Ay, but there's this in it, Dow- 
las," said the fandlord, speaking in a 
lono of much candor and tolerance. 
"There's folks, i' my opinion, they 
can't see ghos'es, not if they stood as 
plain as a pike-staff before 'em. And 
chevo 's reason i' that. For there 's 
my wife, now, can't smell, not if she 'd 
the strongest o' cheese under her nose. 
I never see'd a ghost myself; but 
then I says to myself, 'Very like I 
haven't got the smell fbr 'em.' I 
mean, putting oghost for a smell, or 
else conlrairiways. And go I 'm for 
holding with both sides ; for.aslsay, 
the truth lies between 'em. And if 
Dowlas WHS to go and stand, and say 
he 'd never seen a wink o' ClifTs Holi- 
day ail the night tiirongh, I'd back 
him; and if anybody said as Clilfs Hol- 
iday was certain sui* for all that, I 'd 
back him too. For the smell 'a what t 
go by." 
The landlord's analogical argument 
as not well received by the farrier, 
- a man intensely opposed to com- 
■omise. 

" Tut, tut," he said, setting down 
his glass with refreshed irritation ; 
" what 's the smell got to do with it! 
Did ever a ghost give a man a black 
eye! That's what I should lite to 
know. If ghos'ea want me to beheve 
' '~m, let 'em leave off skulking i' 
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candles." 

•' As if gbos'os 'ad want to be be- 
lieved in by anybody so ignirantl" 
saii Mr. Miu^ey, in ilee|i disgust at the 
farrier's crass iiicumpcumce to appre- 
hend the conditions of ghostly plie- 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Yet thd next moment there seemed 
to be some evidence that ghosts had b 
more condescending disposition than 
Mr. Macey attributed to them ; for the 
pale thin ligure of Silas Mamer was 
suddenly seen stBiidinc in the warm 
light, uttering no word, but looking 
round at llic company with bis strange 
unearthly eyes. The tbug pipes gave 
a siiDulbineoas movement, lilui the 
antenuffl of siariled insects, and every 
man present, not excepting even the 
sceptical larrior, had an impression 
that he saw, not Silas Marner in the 



den by the high-sereened seats, and no 
one had noticed his approach. Mr. 
Macey, silting a Jong ivav off the 
ghost, might & supposed to }iave felt 
nn argumentative triumph, which 
would tend to neutralize his share 
of the general alarm. Had ho not al- 
ways said that when Silas Manier 
was in that strange trance of hjs, his 
soul went loose from his body 1 Here 
vtas the demonstration : nevertheless, 
on (he whole, be would have been as 
well contented without it. For a few 
momenta there was a dead silence, 
Mamer's want of breath and agitation 
not allowing him lo s^ak. The 
landlord, under the habitual sense 
that he was hound to keep his house 
opeo to all company, and confident in 
Ihe protection of fiis unbroken neu- 
trality, al last took on himself the 
task of adjuring the ghost. 

*' Mastei" Marner, he said, in a 
eoneiliaiOTy tone, "what's lacking to 
yau ? Wuat 's your busineu bare 1 " 



" Robbed !" said Silas, gaspingly. 
" I 'vo been robbed I I want tlie con- 
stable, — and the Justice, — and 
Squire Cass, — and Mr. Craeken- 

" Lay hold on him, Jem Kodnay," 
said the landlord, tlie idea of a ghost 
subsiding; "he's off his head, I 
doubt. He 's wet through." 

Jem Rodney was the outermost 
man, and sat convenientiy near 
Mamer's standing-place; bnl he de- 
clined to give bis services. 

" Come and lay bold on him your- 
self, Mr. Snell, if von 've a mind,'' sud 
Jem, rather sullenly. "He's been 
robbed, and murdered too, for what I 
know," be added, in a mnttering 

"Jem Rodney!" said Silas, turn- 
ing and iixing his strange eyes on the 
suspected man. 

" Ay, Master Mamer, what do ye 
want wi' me," said Jem, trembling a, 
tiitle, and seizing his drinking-can as 
a defensive weapon. 

" If it was you stole my money," 
said Silas, clasping his handa ea- 
treatingly, and raising his voice to a 
cry, " give it me back, — and I wOn't 
meddle with you. I won't set the 
constabk on you. Give it me back, 
and I '11 let you — 1 '11 let you have a 
guinea." 

" Me stole yonr money 1 " said Jem, 
angrily. " 1 '11 pilch this eon at your 
eye if you talk o' mg stealing yout 
money. 

"{jome, come. Master Marner," 
said the landlord, now rising resoluta> 
ly^ and seizing Mamer by the shoulder, 
" if vou 've got any information to lay, 
spea^ it out sensible, and show a< 
you 're in your right mind, if you ex- 
pect anybody to listen to you. You 'ra 
as wet OS a drownded rat. Sit down 
and dry yourself, and speak straight 
forrard." 



■'Ah, 1 



1 the 



farrier, who began to feel that he had 
not been qaite on a par with himself 
and the occasion. "Let's have no 
more staring and screaming, else 
we '11 have jon strapped for a mad- 
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several voices at once, well pleased 
that tfio reality of ghosts remained 
Btill ftn o|icn qneatio". 

Thfl landlord forced Mamer to take 
off hia coat, and then to sit down on a 
chair aloof from every one else in the 
centre of Iho circle, and in ihe direct 
rays <A the fire. The weaver, too 
feeble to have any distinct purpose 
beyond that of eotting help to recover 
his money, submitted nnresis^ngly. 
The transient fears of the company 
were now fbrsiotten in their strong ca- 
riosity, and all faces were turned to- 
wards Silas, when the landlord, hav- 
ing seated himself again, saiil : — 

" Now then, Master Mamer, what 's 



this 









robbed? Speak ou. 

" He 'A better not say again as it 
was me robbed him, cried Jem 
Ilodnev, hastily. " What eould I ha' 
done with his money? I could as 
easy steal the parson's surplieu, and 

" Hold yoor tongoe, Jem. and Jet 's 
hear what lie 's got to say," said the 
landlord. ''Now then. Master Mar- 
Silas now told his story under fre- 
quent questioning, as the mysterious 
character of the robbery became evi- 

This strangely novel situation of 
opening his trouble to hij Baveloe 
nei^hliors, of sitting in the warmth 
of ■ hearth not his own, and feeling 
the presence of feces and voices which 
were his nearest promise of help, had 
donbtiess its influeiice on Marner, 
in spite of his passionatfl prooccn- 
pation with his loss. Our conscious- 
ness rarely recisters the beginning of 
a growth within us any more than 
without ns ; there have been many 
circulations of ihe sap before we detect 
the smallest sign of the hud. 

The sflijht suspicion with which his 
hearer.' at Urst listened to him gradu- 
ally melted airay before tlM coavindng 



simplicity of hia distress : it was im- 
possible for tlie neighbors to doubt 
that Marner was telling the tnitb, not 
because they were capable of arguing 
at once from the nature of his state- 
ments to the absence of any motive 
for making them falsely, hut because, 
as Mr. iHacey observed, "Folks as 
had the Devil to back 'em were not 
likely to be so mushed " as poor Silas 
was. Rather, from Che strange face 
that the robber had left no traces, and 
hod h.^ppencd to know Ihe nick of 
time, utterly incalculable by mortal 
agents, when Silas would go away 
from home ivithout locking his door, 
Che more probable conclusion seemed 
to be, that his disrcpulaWe intimacy 
in that quarter, if it ever existed, had 
been brolien np, and that, in conie- 
quence, this ill turn had been done to 
Marner by somebody it was quite in 
vain to set the constable after. Why 
this preternatural felon ahould he 
obliged to wait till the door was left 
unlocked was a question wliich did 
not present itself. 

is n't Jem Rodney as has dona 



may be a bit of a reckoning against 
Jem for the matter of a hare or so, if 
anybody was bound to keep their eyes 
staring open, and nivcr to wink, — 
but Jem 's been a sitting here drink- 
ing his can. like the decentest man i' 
the parish, since before you left yonr 
honso. Master Marner, by your own 

" Ay, ay," said Mr. Maeey ; " let 'a 
have no accusing o' the innicent. 
That isn't the law. There mnst be 
folks to swear again' a man befbre he 
can be ta'en up. Let's have no ac- 
cusing o' the innicent, Master Mar- 
Memory was not so ntterly torpid 
in Silas that it could not be wakened 
by these words. With a movement 
of compunction as new and strange 
to him as everytliing else within the 
last hour, ho started from his chair 
and went close up to Jem, looking u( 
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him as if he wanted to assure himself 
of the expression in his face. 

"I was BTong," he said, — "jcs, 
yes, — 1 ought to have thought. 
There 's notliing to witness against 
you, Jem. Only you'd been into my 
houi<e oftener than anybody else, an^ 
so you came into my hea/ ■ ' ■■ 

body, — only ,"headile!d,liftingup his 
hands to his head, and turning away 
with bewilderedmisery, "Itry — Itry 
to think where my money can be." 

"Ay, ay, they re gone where it's 
hot enough to melt 'era, I doubt," 
said Mr. Macey. 

" Tchuh I " said the lamer. And 
then he aslied, with 
ing air, " How much money might 
there be in the bags, Master l£r- 

" Two hundred and aeventy-lwo 
pounds, twelve and sixpence, last 
ni^ht when I connted it," said Silas, 
seating himself again, with a groan, 

" Fooh ! why, they 'd be none so 
heavy lo carij. Some trarap 's been 
In, that 's f.l[ ; and as for the no foot- 
marks, and ihe bricks and the sand 
being all right, — why, your eyes are 

Sroity much like a insect's. Master 
tamer; they're obliged U> look so 
close, you can't see mnch at a time. 
It's my onnion as, if I'd been yon, 
or yon'd oeen me, — for it comes to 
the same thing. — you would n't have 
thought joa d found everything as 
jou left it. But wliat 1 vote is, as 
two of ihe scnsihlcst o' the company 
should go with }-ou to Master Kencti, 
the constable's, — he's ill i' bed, I 
know that much, — and get 



e there. It isn't much of a walk 
to Kench's ; and then, if it's me as is 
deppity, I 'II go back with yoa, Mas- 
ter Mamer, and examioe your prim- 
ises ; and if anybody's got any fault 
to find with that, I 'It thank him to 
stand up and say it out like a man." 

By tills pregnant speech the farrier 
had re'«st«lili>hed his Mlf-compIaceD- 



though," said the landlord, who also 
considered himself personally con- 
cerned in this proposition. " Why, 
it rains heavy still, he said, retutn- 
ing from the door. 

"Well, I'm not the man to be 
afraid o' the rain," said the farrier. 
"For it'll look had when Justice 
Malam hears as respectable men like 
us had a information laid'before 'em 
and took no steps." 

The landlord agreed with this view, 
and after taking the sense of the com- 
pany, and duly rehearsing a small 
ceremony known in high ecclesiasti- 
cal life as theno/oiprjcopart, he consent- 
ed to take on himself the chill dignity 
of going to Kench's. Bnt to the far- 
rier's strong disgust, Mr. Macey now 
started an objection to his proposing 
himself as a deputy-constable ; for 
that oracular old gentleman, claiming 
to know the law, stated, as a fact de- 
livered to him by his father, that no 
doctor could be a constable. 

"And you're a doctor, I reckon, 
though you 're only a cow-doctor, — 
for a fly 's a fly, thoagh it may be a 
hos-^i-fly," concluded Mr. Mncey, won- 
derlngs little at his own '"cutcness." 

There was a hot debate upon this, 
the farrier being of course indisposed 
to renounce the quality of doctor, but 
contending that a doctor could be a 
constable if he liked, — the law meant, 
need n't be one if he did n't like. 
Mr. Macey thought t' 



e the la 



. likely t< 



be fonder of doctors than of other 

folks. Moreover, if it was in the na- 

of doctors more than of other men 

to like being constables, how cams 

Mr, Dowlas to he so eager to act in 

liat capacity 1 

" I don't want to act the consts- 

le," said the farrier, driven into a 

amer by this merciless reasoning ; 

and there 's no man can sa^t of me, 

if he 'd tell the truth. But if there '§ 

be any jealousy -and env^g abotit 
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going to Kench's in the rain, let them 
go HS like it, — JOQ won't get me to 
go, I can tell yoa." 

By the land lord 'a in (erven cion, 
howcrer, the dispute ivas aecommo- 
duted, Mr. Dowlas tonacntedtogotts 
a second person disinclinod to act of- 
ficially; and so poor Silas, furniahed 
Tvilh some old ooverin^s, turned - ■ 
with his two companions into 
rain again, thinkingof the long night 
liours before him, not as those do 
who long to rest, hut as those who 
poet to " Wftlch for the molning." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

When Godfrey Cnss relumed from 
Mrs. Osgood's pany_ at midnight, he 
was not mnch surprised to learn that 
Dunsey had notcome home. Perhaps 
be had not sold Wildfire and was 



prelerred housing himself at the Red 
Lion at Bacherle; fbr the night, if the 
run had kept him in that neijjhhor- 
hood; for he was not likelv (o feel 
mnch concern about leaving hia broth- 
er in suspense. Godfrey's mind wns 
too full of Nancy LammeKr's looks 
and behavior, loo full of ihe exaspera- 
tion ajrainst himself and his lot, which 
the sight of her nlwnj-a produced 
in him, for him to give much thought 
to Wildfire, or to the probabilities 
of Dunstan's conduct. 

The next morning the whole Til- 
lage was excited by tlie story of the 
robbery, and Godfrey, like every one 
else, was occupied in patheriug and 
discussing news ahout il, and in vis- 
Itini; the Stone-pits. The rain had 
washed away nit possibility of distin- 
guishing footmarks, but a close in- 
vestigation of the spot had disclosed, 
in the direction opposite to the vil- 
lage, ajinder-hox, with a fiint and 
«teel, hllfsunk in the mud. It was 
not Silfls's tinder-box, for the only 
ene lu; bad ever bad waa still Btttod. 



ing on his shelf; and the inference 
generally accepted was, that the tin- 
der-box in the ditch was somehow 
connected with the robbery. A small 
minority shook iheir heads and inti- 
mated their opinion that it was not a 
robbery to hare much light thrown on 
it by tinder-boxes, that Master Mar- 



a man s doing himself a mischief, and 
then setting the justice m look for the 
doer. But when questioned closely 
as totheirgFoundsfor (his opinion, and 
what Master Mamer had to gain by 
sDch false pretences, they only shook 
(heir beads as before, and observed 
(hat there was no knowing what some 
folks counted gain; moreover, that 
everybody had a right to their own 
opinions, grounds or no grounds, and 
that the weaver, aa everybody knew, 
was partly crazy, Mr. Macey, though 
he joined in the defence of Marner 
against all snepicions of deceit, also 
pooh-poohed the tinder-box ; indeed, 
repudiated it asaratherimpioussug- 
g<»tion, tending to imply that everV' 
thing must be done by human hands, 
and that there was no power which 
could make away with the guineas 
without moving the bricks. Never- 
theleaa, he turned vonnd rathersharp- 
ly on Mr. Tookey when the lealoni 
deputy feeling that this was a view of 
the case peculiarly suited to a parish- 
clerk, carried it still further and doubt- 
ed whether it was right lo inquire into 

robbery at all when the drcnm- 

inces were so mysterious. 

"As if," concluded Mr. Tookey, — 

IS if there wns nothing but what 
could be made out by justices and 
constables." 

" Now, don't you he for overshoot- 
ing the mark, Tookey," said Mr. 
Mocey, nodding his head aside admon- 
ishingly. "That's what yon 'ro 
allays at; if I throw a stone and hit^ 

fDu think there's sommatbetterthan 
itting, and you try to throw a atone 
beyond. What I said was against 
the tinder-box : Isaidnothingagainst 
juBEicGs and conatablM, foi they 're a' 
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King GTOrge's making, »nd it 'iid bo 
ill becoming a man in a parish office 
to fly out again' King George." 

While these diBcaseiona were going 
on amongst the groii|) outside the 
Rainbow, a higher consnllation was 
being carried on within, under the 
presidency uf Mr. Cracken thorp, the 
"asled by Squire Caas, and 



jt occarred to Mr. Snell, the land- 



other substantial | 

lord, — he being, as he observed, 
luan accustutncd 10 pnl two and two 
together, — to connect with the lin- 
der-box, which, as deputy-constable, 
he himself bad had the honorable dis- 
tinction of finding, cettain recollec- 
tions of B pedler who liod railed to 
drink at the house about u month be- 
fore, and had actually slated that he 
carried a tinder-box at)out with him 
to light his pipe. Here, suiely, was 
a clew to be followed out. And as 
memory when dnly impregnaled with 
ascertained facts, is sometimes enrpis- 
ingly fertile, Mr. Snell gradually ~" 



fonnlenanceand conversation. Hohad 
a " look with his eye " which fell nn- 
pleasantly on Mr. Sncll's eensitivB 
orgBnlsm. To be sure, he did n't say 
nnything particular, — no, oxrept that 
aljonl the tinder-box, — but it isn't 
what a man says, it's the way he says 
it. Moreover, he had a swarthy Ibi- 
eignness of complcKion, which boded 
Httle honesty. 

"Did be wear ear-rings?" Mr. 
Crackenthorp wished to know, hav- 
ing some aequiuntance with foreign 
CDStomi. 

"Well — stay — let me see," said 
Mr, Snell, like a docile clairvoyante, 
who wonld really not make a mistake 
if she could help it. After stretching 
the comers of his mouth and contract- 
ing his eyes, as if he were trying to 
see the ear-rings, he appeared to give 
Bp the effort, and sail; " Well, he 'd 
got aar-ringB in his box to sell, so it 's 
nat'ral to suppose he night wear 'em. 
But he called at every house, a'most, 
in the tillage : thace 's wmebody 



Mr. Snell was correct in his sur- 
mise, that somebody else would re- 
member the pedler's esr-rings. For, 
the spread of iiiquiry among tbe 



LS created that a great deal depend- 
ed on the eliciting of this fact. Of 
course, every one who heard the 
question, not having any distinct im- 
age of the pedler as wiiwul car-riiigs, 
immediately had an image of him viitk 
ear-rings, larger or smaller, asiliecftse 
might be ; and the image was present- 
ly taken for a vivid recollection, so 
that Ihe glazier's wife, a well-inten- 
tioned woman, noi given to Iving, and 
whose house was among the cleanest 
in the village, was ready to declar 
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lake t 



t Chris' 



1 hige 






the young moon, in the pedlers 
ears ; while Jinny Oatcs, the lohblcr's 
daughter, being a more imaginative 
perEon, siate<l not only Ihnt she bad 
Fcen them too,butihBl they had made 
her blood creep, as it did at that very 
moment while there she stood. 

Also, by way of throwing further 
linht on ihis clew of the tinder-box, a 
rollertion was made of all the articles 

Cnrchaeed fVom the pedler at various 
ous«s, and caiTicd 10 the Eainbow 10 
he exhihilcd there. In fact, there was 
a general feeling in the village, that 
for theclearing upof this lobberj there 
must be a great deal done at the Kain- 
bow, and that no man need offer his 
wife an excuse forf oing there while 
it was the scene of severe public dn- 

Some disappointment was felt, and 
perhaps a little indignation also, when 
il bec^e known that Silas Ma rnei'. 
on being questioned by the Sijiire anil 
the parson, |-' ' 
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Anyhody j 



hnd cnllcd at his door. !)□( hiul 
entered Iiie house, having turned nway 
At oni^ when Silas, holdint; the door 
ftjar, hail said that he wanted nothing. 
This had been Silaa'a testimony, 
thongh he clutched strongly at tho 
idea of the pedler's being tho culprit, 
if only because it gave him adetinite 
Image of a wliere^xiut for his gold, 
after it had been taken away from il 
hiding-place : he could see it now i 
the pedler's box. Butitwas observed 
with some irritation in the village, 
that anybody but a " blind creatur" 
like Marner would have seen the mai 
prowling about, for how came he (i 
leave hia linder-hox in the dilch cIo» 
by, if ho hadn't been iingering tbore 
Doubtless, he bad made his observo- 
is when he saw Mamer at the door, 
might know — and only 
n — that the weaver was a 
half-crazy miacr. it was a wonder 
the pcdfcr had n't murdered him ; 
men of that sort, with rings in tlicir 
ears, had been known for murderers 
often and often ; there had been one 
tried at tlie 'sines, not so long ago but 
what Ibero were people living whoro- 
membcred it. 

Godfrey Cass, indeed, entering the 
Kainbow during one of Mr. Sneil's 
frequently repealed recitals of his tes- 
timony, had treated it lightly, stating 
that he him-ielf h»d bought a pen- 
knife of t)io pedlcr, and thought him 
a merrv grinning fellow enough; it 
was all nonsense, ho s.iiil. about the 
man's evil looks. But this was spo- 
ken of m the villa^ as tho random 
talk of youth, " as if it was only Mr. 
Snell who had seen something odd 
about tho pedler t " On the contra- 
ry, there were at least half a dozen 
who wera ready to go before Justice 
Malam, and give in much more strik- 
ing testimonv than any the landlord 
could furnish. It was Co be hoped 
Mr. Godfrey would not go to Tarley 
nnd throw cold water on what Mr. 
8neH anid there, and so prevent the 
justice From drawing up a warrant. 
lie wos susponeil of intending this, 
when, after midday, he was seen set- 



possibility t 
him tho ugl} 



ting off on horseback in the direction 

But by this time Godfrey's interest 
i n the robbery had &de d before hisgro w- 
ing anxiety about Dunstanand Wild- 
fire, and he was going, not to Tarley, 
but to Butherley, unable to rest in un- 
about tbcm any longer. The 
y that Dunslan hod played 
tho ugly trick of riding away with 
Wildfire, lo return at the end of'a 
month, when he had gambled away or 
otherwise squandered the price of the 
horse, was a fear that urged It^lf 
upon him more,even, than the thought 
of an accidental injury ; and now 
that the dance at Mrs. Osgood'a waa 
past, he was irritated with himself 
that he had trusted his horse to Dun- 
stan. Instead of trying to still his 
fears, he encouraged them, with that 
superstitions impression which clings 
to us all, that if we expect evil very 
strongly it is the less likely to come ; 
and when ho heard a horse epproach- 
ing at a trot, and saw a hat rising 
above a hedge beyond an angle of the 
lane, he felt aa if his conjuration 
had succeeded. But no sooner did 
the horse come within sight, than his 
heart sank again. It was not Wild- 



lire ; 






■eha 



discerned that the rider w 
Stan, but Bryee, who pulled up to 
speak, with a face that implied some- 
thin >r disagreeable. 

" Well, Mr. Godfrey, that 's a lucky 
brother of yours, that Master Dunsey, 

laid God- 



'tho! 



" What do yon m 
frey, hastily. 

" Why, has n't he been home yet J " 
said Bryce. 

" Honied no. What has happened 7 
Be quick. What has he done with 
my horse ? " 

"Ah, I thought it was yours, 
thoufth he pretended you had purled 

" Has he thrown him down and 
broken his knees ! " said Godfrey, 
flushed with exasperation. 

" Worse than that," said Bryee. 
"You see, I'd made a bargain with 
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him to bny the liorse for a hundred 
Btid twenty, — ti swingii 
I always liketl the horse, 
does he &o but go and stako him, — 
Sy at a hedge vith stakes in it, stop 
of a bank with a ditch before it. The 
horae hud been dead a pretty good 
while when he was found. So he 
haa n't been home since, has he t " 

"Home! no," eaid Godfrey, "and 
he'd better keep away. Confound 
me for tv fool I I might have known 
this would be the end of it." 

" Well, to tell you the truth," said 
Brjce, " after I 'd bargained for the 
horse, it did come into my head that 
he might be riding and selling the 
horse without your knowledge, for 1 
did u't belieie it was his own. 1 knew 
Master Dnnsey was up to his tricks 
sometimes. But where can he be 
gone 7 He 's never been seen at Bath- 
erley. Ho coulJ n't have been hurt, 
for he must have walked off." 

" Hort ? " said Godfrey, bitterly. 
" He '11 never be hurt, — he's made to 
hurt other people." 

" Arid so you did give him leave to 
sell the horse, eh ? " said Bryce. 

" Yes; I wanted to part with the 
horse, — he was always a little loo 
hard in the mouth for me," said God- 
flfoy ; his prids 
'-- -'■- '"ea I 

_ a matter of necessity. 

was going to see after him, — J thought 
some mischief had lia]n>ene4' I 'H go 
back now," he add^ turning the 
horse's head, and wishing he could 
cet rid of Bryce ; for he felt that the 
long-dreaded crisis in Itis I ife was close 
npon him. "Yon 're coming: on to 
Bavcloe, are n't you ? " 

" Well, no, not now," said Bryce. 
" I Kos com ing round there, for I had 
to go lo Flitton. and I thought I 
might as well take you in my way, 
and just let yoti know all I knew my- 
self about the horse. I suppose Mas- 
ter Dunsey did n't like to show him- 
self tlH the ili news had blown over a 
bit. He 's perhaps gone to pav a vis- 
it at the Three Crowns hyWhitbridge, 
— I know he 's fond of the house." 



" Perhaps he is," said Godfrey, rath- 
er absently. Then rousing himself, 
he said, with an effort at carelessness, 
" We uhnll hear of htm soon enough, 
I '11 he hound." 

"Well, hero's my turning," said 
Bryce, not surprised to perceive that 
Godfi^y was rather ■ down ' ; " so I '11 
bid you good day, and wish I mar 
bring you better news another time. 

Godfrey rode along slowly, repre- 
senting to himself the scene of confes- 
sion to his father from which he felt 
that there was now no longer any e»- 
cape. The revelation about the mon- 
ey must be made the very next morn- 
ing ; and if he withheld the rest, Dun- 
stan would be sure to comeback shorts 
ly, and, finding that he must bear the 
brunt of his father's anger, would tell 
the whole slory ont of spite, even 
though he had nothing to gain by iL 
There was one step, perhaps, by which 
he might still win Dunsian's silence 
and put off the evil day : he might tell 
his father that he had himself spent 
(he money paid to him by Fowler ] 
and as he had never been guilty of 
such nn offence before, the affair would 
blow over after a little storming. But 
Godfiey coald not bend himself lo this. 
He felt that in letting Dunstan have 
the money, he had already been guilty 
of a breach of trust hardly less colpa- 
ble than that of spending the money 
directly for his own behoof; and yet 
there was a distinction between the 
two acts which made him feel that the 
one was so much more blackening 
than the other as to he intolerable to 
him, 

" I don't pretend to be a good fel- 
low," he said to himself; " but I 'm 
not a scoundrel, — at least, I'll stop 
short somewhere. I '11 bear the con- 
sequences of what 1 ham done sooner 
than make believe I 've done what I 
never would have done, I 'd never 
have spent the money for my own 
pleasure, — I was tortured into it." 

Through the remainder of this day 
Godfrey, with only occasional fluctua- 
tions, kept his will bent in the direc- 
tion of a coTOfdete avowal to his &tlta', 
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(tad he withheld the »toiy of WildAre' 
io93 till the next moniing, tliat i 
mifthc servo him as Hn introdactioi 
to heavier matrer. Tho old Sr|uire 
was cc totn < M his son's freqi 
l)9ut n home, and thongtiE 

U D n n s nof WildBre^s i 
r calling for 
Godf ^ said to himsclt'agaia 
a a h t if he let alip this ona 

ppo y f confession, oe might 
n h a other ; the revelation 

m gh b u d even in a more odious 
way than by Dimttan's malignity : 
sh might corneas she had threatened 
to di). And then he tried to make the 
scene easier to himself by rehearsal 
he made np his mind how he would 
pass from the admission of his weak- 
nois in letting Dunstnn have the mon- 
ey ta the fact that Dunstan had a 
hold on him which he had been una- 
ble to shake off, and how he would 
work up his father to exueiit some- 
thing very bad before he told hinn the 
tact. The old Sqatru was an impla- 
cable man : he made resolutions in vi- 
olent anger, but he was oot to be 
moved from them after his nngcr had 
subsided, — as liery volcanic mutters 
cool and harden into rock. Like many 
violent and implacable men, he al- 
lowed evils to grow under f^tvor of 
his own hceiliesanoss, till they pressed 
npon him with exasperating force, and 
then he larned round witli ^erce 



tenants : he aliowed them 
arrears, neglect their fences, i«duca 
their stock, sell their straw, and other- 
, wise go the wrong way, — and then, 
j when he became short of money in 
consequence of this indulgence, he 
took the hardest raeasores nnd would 
listen to no appeal. Godfrey knew 
aU this, and felt it with the greater 
' force because he had constantly siif- 
I fered annoyance from witnessing his 
father's sudden titsof unnilentinifness, 
fbr which his own habltnal irresolu- 
tion deprived him of all sympKthy. 
(Ho was not critical on the fitulty in- 
dulgenca wbiob preceded these &t» ; 



that seemed to him natural enongh.) 
Still, there was just the chance, God- 
frey thought, that his fatlier's pride 
might see this marriage in a light 
that would induce him to hush it up, 
rather than turn his son ontandmake 
the family the talk of the country for 
ten miles round. 

This WHS the view of the case that 
Godfrey managed to keep before him 
pretty closely till midnight, and he ' 
went to sleep thinking that he had 
done with inward d^ating. But 
when he awoke in the still morning 
darkpess he found it impossible to re- 
awaken his evening thoughts; it was 
as if they had been tired out and wera 
not to be roDsed to further work. In- 
stead of arguments for confiBsion, ho 
could now feel the presence of noth- 
ing but its evil conset)uene«s : the old 
dread of disgrace came back, — the 
old shrinking from the thonsht of 
raising a hopeless barrier between 
himself and Nancy, — the old disposi- 
tion to rely on chances which might be 
favorable to him, and save him from be- 
tmyal. Why, afterall, should he cut 
olFthc hope of them by his own act? 
lie bad seen the matter in a wrong 
light j^esterday. He had been in a 
lage with Dunstan, and had thought 
of noting bnt a thoroagh break-up 
of their mutual understanding; but 
what it would be really wisest for him 
to do, was to try and soften his fa- 
ther's anger against Dunsey, and 
keep things as nearly as possible in 
their old condition. If Dnnsey did 
not coroe back for a few days (and 
Godfrey did not know but that the 
rascal had enough money in his pock- 
et to enable him t« keep away still 
longer), everything might blow over. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Goufrbt rose and took his own 
breakfast earlier than usual, but lin- 
gered in the wainscoted parlor till hia 
younger brothers had finished their 
meal and gone oat, awaiting his &. 
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ther, wlio atwaja went out nrd had a 
walk with his manBj;ing-man before 
breakjiist. £¥£1^ one breakfaslfd at 
a difPerent hour in Che Ked House, 
and the Squire was alwavs the latest, 
girinj; a long chance to a. rntlier fee- 
ble morning appetite before he iried it. 
The Iflble had been spread with sub- 
sUnlial eatables nearly two iiours be- 
fore he presented himself, — a Call, 
EtouCman ofsixC}', withnfiicein which 
the knit brow and rather hard glanee 
seemed contradicted by tlie slack and 
feeble moulli. His person showed 
marks of liabilual neglect, his dress 
was slouenly ; and' yet there waa 
Bomething in Che presence of (he old 
Squire distinguishable from that of 
tlie ordinary farmers in the parish, 
who were porliops every whit aa re- 
fined as he, but, linving slouched their 
nay through lite with a consciousness 
of being in the vicinity of their " bet- 
ters," wunted that sell-possession and 
authoritativencssofvoice and carriage 
which belonged to a man who thoncht 
ol'superiorsasromoCeexistences, with 
whom he had personally lictle more 
to do than with America or tlie stare. 
The Squire had been used Co parish 
homage all his life, used to the pre- 
supposition that his family, his tank- 
ards, and everything that was his, 
were the oldest and best ; and ng he 
never associated with any gentry 
higher than himself, ias opinion was 
notdislurbed by comparison. 

He glanced at his son as he entered 
the room, and said, " What, sir I 
have n'tyou had your breakfast )-et?" 
but there was no pleasant morning 
greeting between them ; not l>ecHuse 
of any unfriendliness, but because the 
sweet flower of courtesy is not a 
growth of such homes as Iho Bed 

"Yes sir," said Godfrey, "I 've 
had my breakfast, but I was waiting 
to speaK to you." 

" Ah I well," snid the Squire, 
throwing himself indifferently into 
his ehair, and speaking in a ponder- 
ous couu;liing fashion, which was felt 
in Ravdoe to be a sort of privilege of 



his rank, while he cut a piece of bee£ 
and held it up before the deer-bound 
that had come in with liim. "Bing 
the be!i for my ale, will yon 1 You 
youngsters' business is your own 
pleasure, mostly. There 's no hurr? 
about it for anybody but yourselves. 

The Squire's life was quite as idle 
as his sons', hut it was a fiction kept 
up by himself and his contemporaries 
in Raveloe that youth was exclusivciy 
the period of foily, and that tiieir aged 
wisdom was constantly in a state of 
endurance miCigaCed by sarcasm. - 
Godfrey waited, before he spoke again, 
unlil the ale had been brought and 
the door closed, — an interval during 
which Flee), the deer-hound, hod con- 
sumed enough bits of beef to make a 
poor man's holiday dinner. 

" There 's been a cursed piece of 
ill-luck with Wildfire," be began : 
" happened the day before yesterday.' 

"Whatl hr<Ae his knees?" said 
the Squire, alter taking a draught of 
ale. " I thought jou knew how to 
ride belter ihon ihat, sir. I never 
threw a horse down in my life. If I 



unstring as some other fathers X 
know of But they must turn over a 
new leaf, — '% must. What with r 
mortgages and urrenrs, I 'm as short i 
o' cash as a roadside panper. And 
that fool Kimble says the newspaper 'a 
talkingabout peace. Why,thecoun- 
try would n't nave a leg to sland on. 
Prices 'ud run down like a jack, and 
I should never get my arrears, not if 
I sold all the fellows up. And there 
's that damned Fowler, I won'C put 
up with him any longer; I've told 
WinChrop to go to Cox this very day. 
The lying scoundrel told me he 'd ba 
sure to pay me a hundred last month- 
He tidies advanlttgc because he's on 
that outlying farm, and thinks J shall < 
forget him." 

The Squire had delivered this 
speech in a coughing and interrupted 
manner, but with no pause long 
enough for Godfrey to make it a pro- 
text for taking up the word again. 
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Ho ftlt that hia falher mcnnt to ward 
off any request fur monoy on the 
t;rounil of the misfortune with WLld- 
ficc, nnd tliut tlie emphasis he Imd 
thus been led to lay on liis shortness 
of cnsh anil his arrenrs \iaa likely tc 
prodncc an attitude of mind tlie inosl 
unfavorable for his own distlosure. 
But he must go on, now he had lie- 
gun. 

" It '3 worse than breaking 
hoi'so'a knees, — he 'a been staked 
and killed," he snid, as soon as his 
'father was silent, and had begun to 
cut his moat "But 1 was n't think- 
ing of osking joa to buj^ me another 
horse; I was only thinking' I'd lost 
the meiins of paying yon with tho 

Bice of Wildfire, aa f 'd meant to do. 
unsej took him to the hunt to sell 
him for me the other day. and after 
ho "d made a bargain for a hundred 
nnd twenty with Bryee, he went after 
i the hounds, and took some fool's leap 
; or other, that did (or the horse at 
once. If it had n't been tor that, I 
should have paid you a hundred 
' pounds this muming." 

Tho Scinire had' laid down his 
hnife and fork, and was staring at his 



eicntly quick of lirain to form a prob- 
able (juesa as lo what could have 
caused 30 strange an inversion of the 
paternal and titial relations as this 

Eroposilion of his sod to pay him a 
undred pounds. 

"The troth is, sir, — I'm very 
sorry, — I was quite to blame," said 
God'frey. " Fowler did pay that hun- 
dred pounds. He paid it to mo, when 
I was over there one day last month. 
And Dunsey bothered mo for the 
money, and I let him have it, because 
I hoped I should be able to pay it you 
belbre this." 

The Squire was purple with anger 
before his son had done speaking, and 
found utteranee difficult. " You let 
Dunsey have it, sir ? And how long 
have you been so thick with Dunaey 
that you must cellagae with him to 
embezzle my money ! Are you tam- 
ing oat a icamp 1 I tell you I won't , 



have it. I II turn the whole pack of 
vou out of the house together, and 

member, sir, my propertv 's got no 
tntait on it : — since my grandfather's 
time the Casse« can do as they like 
with their land. Remember that, sir. 
Let Dunsey have the money I Why 
should you let Dnnscy have the mon- 
ey ? 'rhere's some lie at the bottom 



" There 's 



a lie, si 



' said God- 



money myself, but Dunsey bothered 
me, and I was. a fool, and let him 
have it. But I meimt to pay it, 
whether he did or not. That 's the 
whole story. I never meant to em- 
bezzle money, and I 



>do it 



You n 



r knoH 






e do a 



dishonest trick, s 

' Where 's Dunsey, then ? What 
do you Stand talking there for ? Go 
and fetch Dunsey, ag I tell yon; and 
lot him give account of what he want- 
ed the money for, and what he 'b 
done with it. He shall repent iu 
mt. I said I would, 
and I '11 do it. He sha' n't brave me. 
Gro and fetch him." 

Dunsey is n't come back, air." 
What I did he break his own 
neck, then 1 " said the S 









u that 



.se. he could not fulfil his threat. 
"No, ho wasn't hurt, I believe, for 
the horse was found dead, and Dnn- 
have walked otF." I dare 



ithin reach. 

" Well, sir. I don't know," eaid 
Godftev, hesitatingly. That was a 
feeble evasion, but Godfrey was not 
fond oflying, and, not being aufficient- 
ty aware that no sort of duplicity can 
long flourish without the help of vo- 
cal falsehoods, he was quite unpro- 
parert with invented motives. 

"You don't knowt I tell yon 
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what it U, air, Yoo've been up W 
some triuk, and you 've been Iiriiiiiig 
him not to tell," said the Squire, withn 
sudden acuteness which Bturlled God- 
trey, who felt his heart beat violently 
at the nearness of his lather's guess. 
The sudden alarm pushed bim on to 
take the next step, — a very slight 
impulse sufiiees for that on a dowu- 

" Why, sir," he said, trying to 
siieak with careless case, " it was a 
little nftiur between me and Dunsey ; 
it 's no natter to anybody else. It 'e 
liardly north while to pry into young; 
men's tuoleiios : it wouldn't have 
made anv dlHcrence Co you, sir, il 
I 'd not had the had luck to lose Wild- 
fire. 1 should have paid you the mon- 
ey-" 

"Fooleries' Psliaw 1 it's time 

Jon 'd done with fooleries. And I 'd 
ove you know, sir, you tauct ha' done 
with -em," said the Squire, frownmi; 
and casting an angry glance at his 
son. " Your goings on arc not what 
I. shall iind money for any longer. 
There 's my griindlbther had his 
blcs full o' horses, and kept a 
liouse, too, and in worse timei 



I shall pull up, sir." 

Godfrey was silent. He wns not 
likely to -be very penetrating in his 
judgmenis, but he bad always had a 
sen.fe that hia father's Indnigence had 
not been kinrlnesa, and luid had a 
vague looking for some disiipline that 
would have checked his own errant 
weakness, and helped his belter will. 
The Squire ate his bread and meat 
hastily, (ook a deep draught of ale, 
then turned his chair from the table, 
and tx^an to speak a)>ain. 

*'It 'II be all the worse Ibryou, you 
know, — you 'd need try and help me 
keep thinga together." 

'■Well, sir, I've often offered w 
take the management of things, but 
yon knov jou ve titkea it ill always. 



and seemed to think T wanted to pnsli 
yon out of your place." 

" I know nothing o' your offering 
oro'mytakingitill,"8aid the Squire, 
whose memory consisted in certain 
strong impressions unmodified by de- 
tail ; " but I know one while vou 
seemed to bo thinking o' laarrjlag, 
and I didn't olftrtoput any obstacles 
in yourway, as some fathers would. 
I'd as lieve you married Lammetcr's 
daughter as anybody. I suppose, if 
I'd said you nay, jou'ha' kept on 
with it ; but, for want o' contradic- 
tion, JOU 've changed yonr mind. 
You're a ahiUy-shally fellow: vou 
take afier your poor mother. She 
never had a will of her own ; a wo- 
man has no call for one. if she 's got 
a proper man for her husband. But 
«our wife had need have one, for yon 
hardlyknow your own mind enough lo 
make both your legs walk one way. 
The lass has n't said downright she 
won't have you, has she 1 " 

" No," said Godfrey, feeling very 
hot and uncomfortable; "but I don t 
think Fho will." 

"Think! why haven't you the 
courage to ask her ? Do you stick lo 
it, you want to have her, — that 's 
the thing ! " 

" There 's no other woman I want 
to marry," said Godfrey, evasively. 

" Well, then, let mo make the of- 
fer for you, Ihat 's all, if j-ou have n't 
iho pluck ro do it yourself Lamme- 
ler IS n't likely to be loath tor his 
daughter to marry into my family, I 
should think. And as for the pretty 
loss, she would n't have her cousin, — 
and there 's nobody else, asl sec, could 
ha' stood in your way." 

" I 'd rather let it be, please, sir, at 
present," said Godfrey, in alarm. 
" I think she 's a little oifended with 

f* 1st now, and I should like lo 
for myself. A man must man- 
these things for himself-" 
Well, speak, then, and manage it, 
and see if you can't turn over a new 
leaf That 's what a man must do ' 
whan he thinks o' marrying." 
" I don't see how I can thiak of it 
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Bupnosc, and Idon'tthinkshc'd 

to live in tliis house with atl my 

lirotlicrs. Ic'b a different sort of lilc 



whnt she's been used 

" Not come to live in this house 1 
Don't tell me. You ask her, UiaC 's 
all," said the Squire, with a short, 
scornful I Hugh. 

" 1 'd rather let the thing be, . . 
present, sir," said Godfrey, " I hope 
you won't try to hurry it on by saj 
ing anything." ^. 

"I shall tlo what I choose," said 
the Squire, "and I shall let you 
know I'm muster; else you may 
torn out, and find an estate Hi ditm 
into somewhere else. Go out and tell 
Wintlirop not to 20 to Cox's, "hut 



And tell '. 



(t and get that back o' Dnnsey' 
sold, and hand me the money, wil 
you 1 He '11 keep no more haeks a 
my expense. And if you knpw when 
he 'a sneaking, — I dare say you do, — 
you may )e11 him to spare himself the 
journey o' coming back home. Let 
liirn turn ostler, and keep himself. 
He shs' n't hang on mc any more." 

"I don't know where he la, sir; 
and if I did, it is n't my place 10 tell 
him 10 keep away," said Godfrey, 
movinf; towards the door. 

" Confound it, sir, don't stay argu- 
ing, Init go and order my horse," 
said the Squire, iaking up a pipe. 

Goilfrey loft the room, hardly 
knowing whether he were more 
relieved by the sense that the intcr- 
1 ended without having made 
- — in his position, or more 
he had entangled him- 
self still (urther in prevarication and 
deceit. What hod passed about his 
proposing to Nancy tnd raised n new 
alarm, lest by some after-dinner words 
of his faiher's to Mr. Lammeter he 
thould he thronm into the embarrass- 
ment of lieing obliged absolutely to 
de^-line her when she seemed to h« 
within hia rench. Ho fled to his 
nsunl refuge, that of hoping for some 



unforeseen turn of fortune, some favor- 
able chance which would save him 
from unpleasant consequences, — par- 
haps even justify his insincerity by 
manifesting its prudence. And in 
this point at tmatlng to some throw 
of fortune's dice, Godfrey can hardly 
be called specially old-fosh toned. 
Favorable Chance, I fancy, is the 
god of all men who follow their own 
devices instead of obeying a law ihey ' 
believe in. Let even a polished man 
of these days get into a position he is 
ashamed (0 avow, and his mind will 
be bent on all the possible iasnea that 
may deliver him from the ealcidable 
results of that position. Let him live 
outside his income, or shirk the reso- 
lute honest work thai brings wages, 
and he will presently find himself 
draamingof a possible simpleton who 
may be Gajoled into using his inter- 
est, a possible state of mind in some 
possible person not yet forthcoming. 
Let him neglect the responsibilitici 
of his office, and he will inevitably 
anchor himself on the chance, that 
the thing lefi undone nay tnm out 
'obe of the supposed importance. 
im betray his friend's confidence, 
and he will adore that same ennning 
complexity called Chance, which 
— --- him the hope that his friend 
never know. Let him forsake a 
decent craft that he may pursue the 
gentilities of a profession to which 
nature never called him. and his 
religion will infallibly be the worship 
of blessed Chance, which he. wilt be- 
in as the mighty creator of 
as. The evil principle depre- 
tn that religion is the <frdeiiy 
seqnence by which the seed bring* 
forth a crop after its kind. 



CHAPTER X. 

JtiSTiCR Maiiiim was naturally re- 
garded in Tarley and Ravcloe as a 
of capacious mind, seeing that 
uld draw much wider conclu- 
nithout evidence than could be 
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expected of liis neighbors nho were 
not on the Commission of the Peace. 
Such H man was not iiliely to negiect 
tlie clew of the tindcr-lwx, and an in- 
quiry' was set on foot concerning a 
Eedler, nflme unknown, with curly 
lack hair and n foreign complexion, 
carrying- a hon of cutlery and jewel- 
ry, nnd wearing large rings lu his 
ears. But either bccaiuo inquiry v 
too slow-fooied to overtake him, 
because the ciescription applied to 
many pedlera lliat inquiry did i 
know liow to choose among thein, 
weeks passed away, and there was 
no other result concerning the rob- 
bery than a gradual cessation of the 
excitement it had caused in Raveloe. 
Dunstan Cass's absence was hardly a 
auliject of remark ; he hnd once be- 
fore had II quarrel with his father, and 
had gone olf, nol)ody knewwhillier, to 
return at the end of six weeks, take 
up hia old (juartera unforbidden, and 
swagger Hs Dsual. Bis own family, 
who equally expected this issue, wi' 
the sole di&rence that the Squire w 
determined this time to forbid hi 
the old quarters, never mentioned his 
absence : and when his uncle Kimble 
or Mr. OssiDod noticed it, the story 
of his hnving killed Wildfire, and 

father, t 



' Toe 



f Dui 



sey's disappearance with that of the 
robbery occnrring on ihe same day, 
lay quite away from Jlie track of 
every one's thought, — even God- 
freys, who had lietter reason than 
any one else to know what his brother 
was clpsble of. lie remembered no 
mention of the weaver between them 
since the time, twelve years ago, when 
it was their boyish sport to deride 
him ; and, besides, his imacination 
constantly created an a/i'bi for Dun- 
stan : he saw him continually in eome 
congenial haunt, to which he had 
wniked off on leaving Wildlire. — saw 
him sponging on chance acquaintr 
nnecs. and meditating a return home 

to the old amuiiemcni of tormenting I .. ._, „ 

his elder brother. Kven if any brain with immediatepurpose, which fenced 



in Raveloe had put the said two facta 
Icyetlifir. 1 douhl whether a combi- ; 
nation so iryurious to ibe prescriptive 
lespoctability of a family with a mural 
monument and vencmble lankardg 
would not have been suppressed as of 
unsound tendency. Bni Christmas ' 
puddings, hrawn, and abundance of 
spirituous liquors, throwine the 
mental originality into the channel 
of nightmare, are great preservatives . 
against a dangerous spontaneity of 
waking thought. 

When the robbery was talked of nt 
the Rainbow and elsewhere, in good 
company, the balance continued to 
waver between the rational c^iplana' 
tion founded on the tinder-box, and 
the theory of an impenetrable inys- 
tery that mocked investigation. The 
advocates of the tinder-box and pcdler 
view considered the other side a mud- 
dle-headed and credulous set, who, 
because they themselves were wall- 
eyed, supposed everybody else to 
have the same blank outlook; and 
the adherents of tlie inexplicablo 
more than hinted that their nnlag- 
onlste were animals inclined to crow 
before they had found any corn, — 
mere skimming -dishes in point of 
depth, — whose cieiw-sightedness con- 
sisted in supposing there was nothing 
behind a barn-door because they 
lid n't see through it ; so that, 
though their controversy did not 
serve to elicit the fact concerning the 
robbery, it elicited some true opinions 
of collateral importance. 
But while poor Silas's loss served 
us to bmsh the stow current of 
Raveloe conversation, Silas himself 
was feeling the withering desolation 
of that bereavement, about which his 
ighbors were arguing at their ease. 
) any one who had observed him 
fore he lost his gold, it micht have '. 
seemed that so withered and shrunken 
a life as bis could hardly be suscept- ^ 
ible of a bruise, could hardly endure 
any sitblractlon hut such as would i 
put an end to it altogether. But in i^ 
reality it had been an eager life, filled ■ 
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him in from Ihe wide, cheerless nn 
kniiwi). It liad been a clinirin}; lite 
and though the olijecc round wliicl: 
its fibres had clun^ was a dead dis 
rupted thing, it antiatied the need ibi 
clinging. But now the fence 









conld no longer move in I 
round, and were baffiad hy n blank 
like that which meets a plodding ant 
when the earth has broken avt-aj' on 
iti homeward path. The loom was 
there, and the weaving, and the grow- 
ing pattern in the cloth; bat the 
bright trcasare in the hole under Iii9 
teet was gone ; the prospect of hand- 
ling and counting it v/as gone ; Iho 
evening had no phantasm of delight 
to still the poor sodI's craving. The 
thought of the money he would get 
by his actual work could bring no 
joy, for its meagre image was only a 
fresh reminder of his loss ; and hope 
was loo heavily crushed by the sudden 
blow, for his imagination to iiw.:li on 
the growth of a new hoard from Chat 
small beginning- 
He filled up the blank with grief. 






then 






;. he e 



fery II 






le sign that his thoughts had 
cuine round again to tlie sadden 
chasm, — to the empty evening time. 
And all the evening, as he sat in his 
loneliness by his dull Are, he leaned 
his elbows on his knees, and clasped 
his head with his hands, and moaned 
very low, — not as one who seeks tu 
be heard. 

And yet he was not ntlerly Ibrsaken 
I in Ms trouble. The repulsion Mamer 
had always created in his neighbors 
was partly dissipated by the new 
light in which this misfortune had 
shown him. Instead of a man who 
had mors cunning than honest fi>lks 
conlil come by, and. what was worse, 
hati not the inclination ta nsc that 
canning in a neighborly way, it was 
now apparent that Silaa had not cun- 
ning enough to keep his own. lie 
w;is generally spoken of as a " poor 
iiiiishedcrcatur''i and that aviridance 



of his neighbors, which had before 
been referred lo his ill-will, and to a 
probable addiction to worse compa-. 
ny, was now considered mere craxi- 

This change to a kindlier feeling 
was shown In various ways. Tlie 
odor of Christmas cooking being on 
the wind, it was the season when 
superfluous pork and black puddings 
are suggestive of charity in well-to-do . 
families ; and Silas's misfortune had 



like Mrs. Osgood, 
Mr. Crackentborp, loo, while he ad- 
monished Silas that his money had 
probably been taken from him be- 
cause he thought too much of it, and 
never came to chnivh, enfbrced the 
doctrine by a pvesent of pigs' pcliitoes, 
welt calculated to dissipate unfounded 
prejudices against the clerical char- 
acter. Neigiibors, who had nothing 
but verbal consolation to give, showed 
a disposition not only lo greet Silas, 
and discuss his misfortune at some 
length when (hey encountered him In 
the village, butalso to lake the troub- 
le of (tailing at his cottage, and get- 
ting him to repeat all the details on 
the very spot ; and then they wonld 
try to cheer him by saying : " Weil, 



I suppose one reason why we am 
seldom abla to comfort onr neighbors 
with our words is. that oar good-will 
gets adulterated, in spite of ourselves, 
before it can pass our lips. We can 
senil black paddings and pettitoes 
without giving them a flavor of oar 
ownegoism; bntlanguageis astream 
that is almost sure tosmackof amia- 
gled soil. There was a fair propor- 
tion ofkindness in Ravcloe ; but ic was 
often of a beery and bungling sori, 
and took the shape least allied to the 
con»iliroentary and hypocritical. 

Mr. Mocey, for example, coming 
one evening expressly to let Silaa 
know that recent events had given him 
the advantage of standing more favor- 
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ably in the opinion of a man wliosc 
judgment wus not furmed lightly, 
opened tlie coni-eisation bj sajing, as 
soon as he hail seated himself and ad- 
justed his tliumba : — 

" Come, Master Marner, why, jou 
've no call to sit a-moaning. You 're 
a deal better off to ha' lost your mon- 
ey, nor to ha' kep' it by foul meana. 
J used to think, when joa first come 
into these parts, as yoa were no bet- 
ter nor you should be; you were 
younger a deal than what you are 
now; but yon were aliajs a staring, 
wbite-faced creatur, partly like a bald- 
&cedcalf, as I may say. But there 's 
no knowing ; it is n't every gaeer-look- 
sed thing as Uld Harry s had the 
matiiiig of, — I mean, speaking ti' 
toads and such; for they're oDen 
harmless, and useful against vnrmin. 
And it 's pretty much the same wi' 
you, as fur as 1 can see. Though as^ 
to the yarbs and staff to cure the 
breathing, if you brought that sort o' 
knowledge from distant ports, you 
ini)i;ht ha' been a bit ftccr of it. And 
if the knowledge was n't well come 
by, why, you might ha' mada up for 
it by coming' to chnrch reg'lar ; for, as 
for the children os ihe Wise Woman 
charmed, I 've been at the christening 
of 'em again and again, and they took 
the water just as welt. And that 's 
reasonable; for if Old Harry 'samind 
to do a bit o' kindness for » holiday, 
like, who 's got anything against it ? 
That's ray thinking; and I've been 
clerk o' this parisb forty year, and I 
know, when the parson and me does 
the cussing of a Ash Wednesday, 
there 's no cussing a' folks as have a 
mind to be cared without a doctor, 
let Kimble say what he will. And 
to. Master Marner, as I was saying, 
— for there 's windings i' things as 
they may carry you to the for end o' 
the prayer-book afore yon get back to 
*em, — 'ray adrieo is, as you keep np 
your sperrits ; for as for thinking j^ou 
*rc a deep nn, and ha' got more inside 
yoii nor ull ijear dajlight, I 'm not o' 
that opinion at all, and so I Icll Ihe 
ndghhors. For, sayi I, yon talk 



Master Marner making oi 






;, that i: 



a tale, - 



. . . make a tale lii:o 

that ; and, says I, he looked as seared 
rabbit." 

urjng this discursivo address Bilaa ; 

continued motionless in bis pre- 

s attitude, leaning his elbows on 

knees, and pressing his hands 

against his head. Mr. Maeey, not 

doubting that he had been listened to, 

paused, m Ihe expectation of some np- 

preciato^ reply, but Marner remained 

silent. He had a sense that the old 

man meant to bo good-natured and 

neighborly ; but the kindness fell on 

him as sunshine falls on the wretched, 

— be had no heart to taste it, and felt 

that it was very far off him. 

" ConiB, Master Marner, have you 
got nothing to say to that 1 " said 
Mr. Maeey at last, with a slight ac- 

" O," said Marner, slowly shaking 
his liead between his bands, " 1 thank 
you — thank you — kindly." 

" Ay, aj, to be sure ; I thought 
jou would," said Mr. Macey ; " and 
my advice is — have you got a Sun- 
day suit ? " 

" No," said Marner. 

" I doubted it was so," said Mr. 
Macej. '*Now, let me advise you to 
get a Sunday suit : there 's Toukey, 
he 's a poor crealur, but he 's got my 
tailoring business, and some o' mj' 
money in it, and he shall make a suit 
at a low price, and give you trust, and 
then you can come to chnrch, and be 
a bit neighborly. Why, you 've never 
heared me say ' Amen ' since you 
come into these parts, and I recom- 
mend you to lose tio time, for it 'II be 
poorwort when Tookey has it all to 
himself, for I may n't be eqail to stand 
i' the desk at all, come another win- , 
ter." Here Mr. Macey paused, per- j 
haps expecting some sign of emotion ; 
in his hearer; but not observing any, 
he went on. " And as for (he money 
for the suit o' clothes, why, jou get ft 
matter of a pound a we'ek at your 
weaving. Master Marner, and vou 're 
a young man, eb, Ibr all you look so 
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mildly ■ " I 
rightly Bay, 



mushed. Why, you couldn't ha' 
been five and-twenty when you come 
into these parts, eh 1 " 

Silas started a little at tbe change 

a questioning tone, and answered 

"I (ion't know ; I 

long while 

After receiving aucEi an answer as 
this, it is not Euvprisinti that Mr. 
Macey observed, later on m the even- 
ing at tho Bainlxiw, Ihat Marner's 
head was " all of a muddle," and lhat 
jl was lo btt doubled if lie ever knew 
ivlicn Sunday came round, which 
showed him a worse hcatlien than 
many a dog. 

Another of Silas's comforters, be- 
sides Mr. Macey, cai 

toui 

wheelwright's wife. Tlieinhabi 
of Ravoloe were not severely regular 
ia tlioir church-going, and peniaps 
there was hardly a person iu the parish 
who would not have held that lo go 
to church every Sunday in ihe calen- 
dar would have shown a greedydcsire 
to stand well with Heaven, and get an 
tindne advantage over their neighbors, 
— a wish to be better than the "com- 
mon run," that would have implied 
a reflection on those who had hnd god- 
fathers and godmothers as well as 
themselves, and had an equal right to 
the burying-service. At the same 
time, it was understood to be requisite 
for all who were not honsehold ser- 
vants, or young men, to take the 
ilcrament at one of the great fesli- 
Tals : Squira Cass himself took it on 
Christmas day ; while those who were 
held to he "good livers" went to 
church with greater, though still with 
■moderate, fr^uency. 

Mrs. Wiuthrop was one of these : 
ihe was in all respects n woman of 
goiTipulous ronscienco, so eager for 
duties, that lite seemed to offer them 
too scantily unless she rose at half 
past fbur, though this threw a scarci- 
ty of work over tbe more advanced 
hoora of the morning, which it was a 
constant problem with her lo renwTO. 



thouglit 



Yet she had not the vixenish temper 
which is sometimes supposed to be a 
necessary condition of such habits : 
she was a very mild, patient woman, 
whose nature it was lo seek out all tbe 
sadder and more serious elements of 
life, and pasture her mind upon them. 
/as the person always first 
It uf in Haveloe when there 
Iness or death in a family, 
when leeches were to be applied, or' 
there was a sudden disappointment in 
a monthly nurse. She was a "com- 
fortable woman," — good -looking, 
fresh-compiexioncd, 1 — '—- "-— '- - 
always s^' ' ' 
herself in 

or the clergyman present. But she was 
never wliimpering; no one had seen 
her shed tears ; she was simply grave 
and inclined to sliake her head and 
sigh, almost imperceptibly, like a fu- 
nen^l moumer who is not a relation. 
It seemed surprising that Ben Win- 
ihrop, who loved his quart-pot and 
his joke, got along so well with Dol- 
ly; but she took her husband's jckes 
and joviality us patiently as evet^- 
*''in^ else, considering that " men 
iM be so," and viewing the strong- 
sex in the light of animals whom 
had pleased Heaven to make natu- 
rally li'uablesome, like bnlls and tur- 
key-cocks. 

This good wholesome wo^an could 
hardly &il to have her mind drawn 
strongly towards Silas Mamer, now 
that he appeared in the light of a suf- 
ferer; and one Sunday afternoon she 
took her little boy Aaron with her, 
and went to call on Silas, carrying in 
her hand some small lard-cakes, flat 
laste-like artieles, much esteemed in 
taveloe. Aaron, an apple-cheeked 
youngster of seven, with a clean 
starched frill, which looked lite a plale 
for the apples, needed ali his adven- 
turous curiosity to embolden him 
against the possibility that the big- 
eyed weaver might do him some 
bodily injury ; and his dubiety was 
much increased when, on arriving at 
the Stone-pits, they heard tbe mys- 
terioos sound of the loom. , 
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" Ah, it is as I thought," eaid 
"Winthrop, eadlj. 

They had to knock loudl; before 
Silas heard them ; but whoa he did 
come to Che door, he showed no im- 
patianoe, aa he would once have done, 
at a visit that had been uunsked for 
and unexpected. Formerly, his head 
had been as a locked casket with its 
treasure inside; but now the casket 
was empty, and the lock was broken. 
Left, groping in darkness, with his 
prop utterly gone, Silas had inevi- 
tably a Bonse, thoush a dull and half- 
despairinj; one, tTiat if any help 
came to him it most come from with- 
out ; and there was a slight stirring of 
expectation at the sight of his fellow- 
men, a faint consdousness of depend- 
ence on their good-will. He opened 
the door wide to admit Dolly, hut 
without olherwtse returning her 
greetiDg than by moving the arm- 
chair a few inches as a sign that she 
was to sit down in it. Dolly, as soon 
as phe was seated, I'emoved the white 
chith that covered her lard-cakes, and 
said in her gravest way : — 

"I'd a baking yistcrday, Master ; hope they '11 brine gooiJ 'o Jo", Mas- 
Mamer, and the Taid-cakes turned out ! ter Mamer, for it a wi' that will I 
brought you the cakes 



pulpit-cloth at church, 
they, Aaron, my dear 1 " 

Aaron reticaled completely behind 
hia outwork. 

" go, that 's naughty," said his 
mother, mildly. " Well, whativer 
the letters are, they 've a good mean- 
ing; and it's a stamp as has been in 
onr house, Ben says, ever since he 
was a little un, and his mother used 
to put it on the cukes, and 1 've alluys 
pnt it on too; for if there 'sanv good, 
WB 've need of it i' this world. 

"If& I. H. S.," said Silas, at 
which proof of learning Aaron peeped 
round the chair again. 

" Well, to ho sure, you can read 
'cm off," said Dolly. " Ben 's read 
'em to me many and many a time, but 
Ihey slip out o my mind again ; the 
more 's the pity, (or they 're good let- 
ters, else they woidd n't be in the 
churah ; and so I prick 'em on all the 
loaves and all the cakes, though somc- 
Ihey won't hold, because o' the 
, — for, OS I said, if there 's any 
to be got, we 've need on it i' 
this world, — that we have ; and I 



better nor common, and I 'd ha* asked 
you to accept some, if you 'd thought 
well. I don't eit such chines myself, 
for a bit o' bread 's what I like from 
one year's end to the other ; but 
men's sComichs are made so comical, 
they want a change, — they do, I 
know, God help 'em." 

Dolly sighed gently as she held out 
the cakes to Silas, who thanked her 
kindly, and looked veiy close at them 
absently, bdng accustomed to look so 
at everything he took into his hand, 
— eyed all (Tie while by the wonder- 
ing blight orbs of the small Aaron, 
who had made an outwork of his 
mother's chair, and was peeping round 
from behind it. 

" There 's letters pricked on 'em," 
Bald Dolly. "I can't read 'em my- 
self, and there's nobody, not Mr. 
Iilacey himself, rightly knows what 
they mean ; but they 've a good mean- 
ing, fbr th^ 're tlie «^ae m is on the 



the letters have held better cor com- 

Silas was as unable to interpret the 
letters as Dolly, but there was no pos- 
sibility of misunderstand ing the desira 
to give comfort that made itself heard 
in her quiet tones. He said, with 
more feeling than before, — " Thank 

f'ou, — thank you kindly." But he 
aid down the cakes and seated him- 
self absently, — drearily unconscious 
of any distinct benelit towards which 
the cakes and Che letters, or even 
Dolly's kindness, could tend for him. 

" Ah, if there 's good anywhere, ![ 
we 'veneed of it," repeated Doliji, who | 
did not lightly forsake a serviceable || 
'ihrase. Hhe looked at Silas pityins^ lli 
y as she went on. " But you didtft ji! 
hear the church-bclIs this aomiae, j' 
Master Mamer? I doubt yon did iTt p 
know it was Sunday. Living so lone <) 
here, you lose yoor count, I &n taj; \\ 
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and then, when jonr loom makes a 
noise, yuu eun't hear thu bells, more 
pariic'lor now the frost kills the 

" Yes, I did ; I heard 'em," siud 
Silas, to whom Sunday bells were a 
mere accident of the dav, and not 
part of its sacredness. I'here had 
been no bells in Lantern Yard. 

" Dear heart ! " said Dolly, pausing 
before sho spoke again. "But what 
a pity it ia you should work of .1 Sun- 
day, and not dean yourself, — if you 
dM n't go to chiircli ; for if you d a 
ronstina bit, it mi^ht be as you 
could n t leave it, lieing a lone man. 
But there 's the bakehas, if you could 
make up your mind to spend a two- 
pence on the oven now and ibcn, — 
not every week, in course, — - 1 should 
n't like to do that myself, — you 
"might carry yonr bit o' dinner there, 
flir it 's nothing bnt right to have a 
Ut o' sumniat hot of a Sunday, and 
not to make it as yon can't know your 
dinner fruni Satnrdiiy. But now, 
upo' Cliristmaa day, this blessed ' 
Christmas as is ever coming, if you 
.0 take your dinner to the bakc- 






churc! 






the 



holly and the yew, and hear the 
thin), and tlien lake the sacramen , 

JDU 'd be a deal the better, and you 'd 
now which end you stood on, nnd 
you could put your trust i' Them as 
knows better nor we do, seein' you 'd 
ha' done what it ties on us all to 
do." 

Dolly's exhortation, which was an 
unusually long etlort of speech for her, 
was uttered in the soothing pcrsuasi re 
tone with which she woulctnave tried 
to prevail on a sick man to take his 
medicine, or a basin of gruel for 
whicti he had no appetite. Silas had 
never before been closely urged on the 
point of his absence jrom church, 
which had only been thought of as a 
part of his general queerness ; and he 
naa too direct and simple to evade 
Dolly's appeal. 

"Nay, nay," ho said: "I know 
nothing 0' chord). I 've never been 
to chnreh." 



" No ! " said Dolly, in a low tone 
of wonderment. Then bethinking 
herself of Silas's advent from an un- 
known country, she said: "Could it 
ha' been as they 'd no church where 
you was born ? " 

" O yes," said Silas, meditatively, 
sitting in his usual posture of leaning 
on his knees, and supporting his head. 
" There was ciiurches, — a many, — . 
it was a big town. But I knew nolh' 
ing of 'em, — I went to chapelf" 

Dolly was much pniiled at this 
new word, but she was rather afraid 
of inquiring further, lest "chapel" 
might mean some haunt of wicked' 
ness. After a little thought, she 



" Well, Master Man 






if you'vcniver had no church, th 
no tolling the good it '11 do you. 
For I fuel so set np and comfortable 
as niver was, when I 've been and 
heard the prayers, and the singing to 
the praise and glory 0' God, as Mr. 
Macey gives out, — and Mr. Crackon- 
thorp saying good words, and more 
partic'la'r on Sacramen' day ; and if 
a bit o' trouble comes, I feel as I can 
put up wi' it, for 1 've looked for help 
i' the right quarter, and gev myself 
up to them as we must alt g^vo our- 
selves up to at the last ; and if we'n 
done our part, it is n't to bo believed al 
Them as are above as 'ult be v 









Theirn." 

Poor Dolly's exposition of her 
simple Ravcloe theology fell rather 
nnmeaningly on Silas's ears, for there 
was no word in it that could rouse a 
memory of what he had known as re- 
ligion, and his comprehension was 
quite bafiicd by the plural pronoun, 
which was no heresy of Dolly's, but 
only her way of avoiding a presump- 
tuous familiarity. He remained 
silent, not feeling inclined to assent 
to the part of Dolly's speech which 
he fully understood, — her recom- 
mendation that he should go to 
church. Indeed, Silas was so unac- 
customed to I«tk beyond the brief 
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that words did not easilyci 
without the urgency of a di 






But now, litlle Aaron, having be- 
come used 10 [he weaver's awful pres- 
ence, had advanced to his mother's 
side, and Silas, seeming to notice him 
fbr the lirst time, tried to return Doi- 
ly's signs of good-will hy oftbring the 
lad a bit of lard-cake. Aaron shrank 
baeli a litlle, and rubbed liis head 
against his mother's shoulder, but 



tor It. 

" 0, for shame, Aaron," said his 
mother, taking him on her tap, how- 
ever ; "why, jou don't want cake 
again yet awhile. He's wonderful 
hearty, ' she went on, with a little 
sigh, — "that he ia, God knows. 
He 's my yonngest, and we spoil him 
eadly, for cither me or the father must 
ailaya hev him in our sight, — that 

She stroked Aaron's brown head, 
and thovi<"ht it must do Master Mnr- 
ner good to see such a " piciur of a 
child!" But Mariier on the other 
side of the hearth saw the neat-fea- 
tured rosy f«ce as a mere dim round, 
with two dark spots in it. 

" And he 's got a voice like a hird, 
— you wouldn't think," Dolly went 
on ; " he can sing a Christmas carril 
ashisfather's taught him ; andltake 
(t for a token as he '11 cbmo to good, 
as he ran team the good tunes so 
quick. Come, Aaron, stan' up and 
sing the cai'ril to Master Marner, 



"O, that's nanghty," said Doily, 
gently. " Stan' op, when mother 
tells you, and let me hold the cake 
till you've done." 

Aaron was not indisposed to display 
his talents, even lo an ogre, under 

Erotocting circnmstauces ; and after a 
>w more signs of coynesi, consisting 



chieJly in rubbing the backs of hi4 j 

hands over his eics and then peep- i 
ing between them at Master Mamcr 

to sec if be looked anMous for the 1 
"carril," he at length alloned his 

head to be duly adjusted and stand I 

ing behind the table which let hinl ! 

appear above it only as far as his I 

broad frill so that he looked like a ; 

chcnibieheaduntroiibledwitha body, i 
he began with a clear chirp, and in a 
melody that had the rhythm of an in- 



is hammer : — 






f cr leaia Christ on 






Dolly listened with a devout look, 
elancing at Marncr in some confidence 
Uiat this strain would help to allure 
him (o church. 

"That's Chrislmaa music," shtf 
said, when Aaron had ended, end had 
secured his piece of cake again. 
" There 's no other music equil to 
the Christmas music, — 'Hark the 
erol ancils sing.' And yuu may 
judge what it is at chnridi. Master 
Mamer, with the bassoon and the 
voices, as yon can't help thinking 
yon 've got to a better place a'ready, — 
for I would n't speak ill o' this world 
seeing as Them put us in it as knows 
best; but what wi' the drink, and 
the qunnelling, and ^e bad illnesses, 
and the hard dying, as I 've seen times 
and times, one 's thankful to hear of a 
better. The boy sings pretty, don't 
he, Master Mamer ? '' 

" Yes," said Silas, absently, " veiy 

The Chrislraas carol, with its ham- 
mer-like rhythm, had fallen on bis 
ears as strange mnsic, quite unlike a 
hvmn, and could have none of the 
etftet Dolly contemplated. But he 
wanted to shovr her that he was 
grateful, and the only mode that oc- 
curred 10 him was to offer Aaron a 

" no, thank you. Master Mar- 
ner," said Dolly, holdii^ down 
Aaion'a wilting hands. " We must 
be going home now. And so I wish 
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yoo good hy, Mnster Marncr; antt if 
jon ever feel nnvwaya bad in your in- 
side, as you can't fend for yourself, 
I '11 come and clean up for you and 
get you a bit o' victual and willing. 
But I bee and prny of yuu to leave 
off weaving of a. Sunday, tor it's 
b.id for soul and body, — and the 
money as cornea i' tliat vray 'nil be a 
bad bed to lie down on at the last, 
if it doesn't Hy away, nobody knows 
vjhere like the while frost. And 
you '11 excuse me being that free with 
jon, Master Marner, for I wish you 
■well, — I do. Make your bow, 

Silits said "Good by, and tliank 
you kindly," as lie opened the door 

for r-"- • - '- 

feelm;, 

— relieved that lie miglit weave again 
and moan at his ease. Her simple 
view of litb and its comlbrts, by which 
she had tried to cheer him, was only 
like a report of unknown objects 
which his imagination could not fash- 
ion. The fountains of human love 
and divine fiuth had not yet been un- 
locked, and his soul was still the 
shrunken rivnlel, with only this dif- 
ference, that its little groove of sand 
was blocked up, and it wandered 
confusedly against dark obstruction. 

And so, notwithstanding the honest 
persuasions of Mr, Maccy and Dolly 
Wiiithrop, Silas spent his Christmas 
day in loneliness, eatin;; his meat in 
sadness of heart though the meat had 
come to him as a neighborly present. 
In Iho morning he looked out on the 
black fi-ost that seemed to press cruel- 
ly on every blade of gross, while the 
ha!f-ioy red pool shivered under the 
bitter wind ; but towards evening the 
snow began to fall, and cnrldncd from 
him even that dreary outlook shut- 
ting him close np with his narrow 
grief. And he sat in his robbed home 
through the livelong evening, not 
caring to close his shutters or lock 
his door, pressing his head between 
bis hands and moaiiinc, till the cold 
grasped him and told him that his Are 
was gray. 



Nobody in this world but himself 
knew that he was the same Silas 
Mamer who had once loved his fel- 
low with tender love, and trusted iu 
an unseen goodness. Even to hini- 
that past experience had become 



Eaveloe v 



: the bells 



dim 

But i 
rang i 
fuller t 

year, with red faces among the abun- 
dant dark-green boughs, — fiices pre- 
Eared fur a longer service than usual 
y an odorous breakfast of toast and 
alp. Those green boughs, the hymn 
and anthem never heard but at Christ- 
mas,— even the Athiinasian Creed, 
which was discriminated from the 
others only as being longer and of 
exceptional virtue, since it was only 
read on rare occasions, — brought a, 
vague, exulting sense, for which the 
grown men could as little have found 
words as the children, (hat something 
great and mysterious had been done 
for them in heaven above, and in 
earth below, which they were appro- 
priating by thdr presence. And then 
the red feces made their way through 
the black biting frost to their own 
homes, ieeling themselves free for the 
rest of the day to eat, drink, and be 
merry, and using that Christian free- 
dom without diffidence. 

At Squire Cass's family party that 
day nobody mentioned Dunstan, — 
nobody was sorry for his absence, or 
feared it would be loo long. 'The 
doctor and his wilb, Uncle and Aunt 
Kimble, were there, and the annual 
Christmas talk was carried through 



when he walked the London hospitals 
thirty years bock, together with strik- 
ing prafessional anecdotes then gath- 
ered. Wheronpon cards followed, 
with A nnt Kimble's annual failure to 
follow soit, and Uncle Kimble's iraaei- 
lity concerning the odd trick which 
IS rarely explicable to him, when it 
IS not on his side, without a general 
of tricks to see that they 
formed on sound principles ; die 
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But the party on Chriatmns any, 
being a strictly ftmily parly, was not 
;ntly brilliant I'elebration 
1 at the Red House. It 
"" y Year's 



a the glory of f- 

. eality, as of his f 

tbers', time out of^mind. This' 



Casa's hospitality, 



Uhe 



n when all thcaodeiyof Have- 

loB and Tarley, whelhcroW acquaint 
ances separated by long rulty ins- 
tances, or cooled acquaintances sepa- 
rated by misandcrslandings concern- 
ing ranaway calves, or acquaintances 
founded on interniittent condescen- 



coinporting themselves with mnlual 
appropriateness. This was the occa- 
sion on which fair dames who came 
on pillions sent their bandboxes be- 
fore them, supplied with more than 
their evening costume ; for the faist 
was not to end with a single evening, 
like a paltry town entertainment, 
where the whole snpply of eatables ia 
put on the table at once, and bedding 
IS scanty. The Red House was pro- 
visioned as if for a siege ; and as for 
the spare feather-beds ready to be laid 
on floors, they wore as plentiful as 
might naturally be eicpected in a 
tkmily that had killed its own geese 
for many generations. 

Godfrey Cass was looking fbnvard 
to this New Year's Eve with a foolish, 
reckless longing, that made him half 
deaf to his importunate companion, 
Anxiety. 

" Dunsey will be coming home 
soon i there will be a great blow-up, 
and how will you bribe his spite to 
silence t " said Anxiety. 

" 0, he won't come home before 
New Year's Eve, perhnps," s^d God- 
frey ; " and I shall sit by Nancy then, 
and dance with her, and get a kind 
look from her in spite of herself." 

" But money is wanted in another 
quarter," said Anxiety, in a louder 
voice, " and how will you get it wilh- 
ont selling yonr mother's diamond 
pinl And if jioa don't get it. . . 1" , 



" Weil, but something may happen 
to make things eiisier. At any rale, 
there 's one pleasure for me uose at 
hand : Nancy is coming." 

" Yes, and suppose your lather 
should bring matters to a pass that 
will oblige you to decline marrying 
her, — and to give your reasons ? " 

" Hold your tongue, and don't wor- 
ry me. 1 can see Nancy's eyes, just 
as they will look at me, and feel her 
hand in mine already." 

But Anxiety went on, though in 
noisy Christmas company ; refusing; 
to be utterly quieted even by much 
drinking. 

CHAPTER XI. 



a drab beaver-bonnet, v 
resembling a small Etcwpan ; for a, 
garment suggesting a coachman's 
great-coat, cut out under an exiguity 
of cloth that would only allow of 
minialnre capes, is not well adapted 
to conceal deficiencies of conloar, nor 
is drab a rolor that will throw sallow 
cheeks into lively contrast. It was 
'all the greater tiinmph lo Miss Nan- 
cy Lammetcr's besnty that she look- 
ed thoroughly bewitching in that 
costume, as, senlcd on the pillion be- 
hind her tall, erect father, she held 
one arm round him, and looked down, 
with open-eyed anxiety, at the treach- 
erous snow-covered pools and pud- 
dles, which sent up formidable splash- 
ings of mud under the stamp of 
Dobbin's foot. A painter would, 
perhaps, have preferred her in those 
moments when she was free from 
self-consciousness; bat certainly the 
bloom on her cheeks was at its high- 
est point of conlrnsc with the sur- 
rounding drab when she arrived at 
the door of the Red House, and saw 
Mr. Godfrey Cass ready to lift her 
from ihe pillion. She wished her 
sister Priscilla had come up at the 
same time with the servant, for then 
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ahe would have contrived that Mr. 
Godfrey should have lifted otF Priscil- 
la first, and, in Iho mean time, she 
would hare persuaded her fkther U> 
go round ta tlie horse-bloek instead of 
alighting at the door-steps. It was 
very painful, when you had made it 
quite clear to a young man that you 
were determined not to marry him, 
bowerer much he might wish it, that 
he would still continue to pay you 
marked atten^ons; besides, wliy 
did n't he always show the same at- 
tentions, if he meant them sincerely, 
insleild of being so strange as Mr. 
Godfrey Cnss was, sometimes behav- 
. ing as if he didn't want to spcalt to 
■her, and taking no notice of her for 
weeks anil weeks, and then, all on a 
sudden, almost muking love again ? 
Moreover, it was quite plain he had 
no real love for her, else he would 
not let people have ihat to say of him 
which they did sajf. Did he suppose 
that Miss Nancy Lammcter was to be 
won by any man, squire or no squire, 
who led a. bad life? That was not 
what she had been used to see in her 
own father, who waa the soberest and 
best man in that country-side, only a 
tittle hot and hasty now and then, 
if things were not done to the min- 

All these thonghli mahed through 
Miss Nancy's mind, in their habitual 

her first sight of Mr. Godfrey Ca^s 
standing at the door and her own ar- 
rival there. Happily, the Sqniro 
came out too, and gave a loud greet- 
ing to her father, bo that, somehow, 
under cover of this noise, she seemed 
to find concealment for her confusion 
and neglect of any suitably formal 
behavior, while she was being lifted 
from the pillion by strong arms, 
which seemed to find her ridiculously 
small and light. And there was the 
best reason for hastening into the 
house at once, since the snow was be- 
ginning to fall again, threatening an 
unpleasant journey for such guests as 
were still on the road. These were a 
email minority ; fur already the after- 



noon was beginning to decline, and 
there would not be too much time 
for the ladies who came from a dis- 
tance to attire themoelvcs in readiness 
for the early tea which was to inspirit 
them for the dance. 

There was a bazz of vinees through 
the house, as Miss Nancy enteral, 
mingled with the scrape of a Hddle 

Ereluding in the kitchen ; but the 
lammeters were guests whose arrival ■ 
had evidently l^n thought of so 
mnch that it had been watched for 
from the windows, for Mrs. Kimble, 
who did the honors at the Red House 
on these great occasions, came for- 
ward to meet Miss Nancy in the hall, 
and conduct her up stairs. Mrs. 
Kimble was the Squire's sister, as 
well as the doctor's wife, — a double 
dignity, with which her diameter waa 
in direct proportion ; so that, a jour- 
ney up stairs being rather fatiguing 
to her, she did not oppose Miss Nan- 
cy's request to bo allowed to find her 
way alone to tlio Blue Room, where 
the Miss Lammeters' bandboxes had 



orning. 

There was hardly a bedroom in the 
house where feminine compliments 
not passing and feminine toilets 
going forward, m various stages, in 
space made scanty by extra beds 
spread upon the floor; and MisB 
Nancy, as she entered the Blue 
ni, bad to make her little formal 
courtesy to a group of six. On the 
one hand, there were ladies no lesa 
important than the two Miss Gunns, 
the wine-merchant's daughters fhjm 
Lytherly, dressed in the height of 
fashion, with the Oghtest skirts and 
shortest waists, and gazed at by Miss 
Ladbrook (of the Old Pastares) with 
- shyness not nnsustained by inward 
rilieism. Partly, Miss Ladbrook 
^tt that her own skirt must be re- 
garded as unduly lax by the Miss 
" IS, and partly, that it was a pity 
^liss Gunns did not show that 
judgment which she herself would 
show if she were - ■ - - 
stopping a little c 
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fubion. On the other hnnd, Mrs. 
Lulbrook was stnnding in skullcap 
and front, wiih her lurban in lier 
hand, eoarEesying and smilinj- blandly 
nnd Baying, "After von, ma'am," to 
another lady in Bimilar eircunifltan- 
ces, >rho had politely offered tho pre- 
cedence at the looking-gtoss. 

But Mies Nancy had no sooner 
made her courtesy than an elderly 
lady csme forwHrd, whose full white 
nnelin kerchief, and mob-cap round 
her curlfl of smooth gray halt, were 
in daring contrast with the puffed 
yellow satins and top-knotted caps 
of her neighbors. She approached 
Miss Nancy with ranch primness, 
and said, with a slow, treble suav- 
ity ;— 

"Niece, I hope I see jtiu well in 
health." Miss Nancy kissed her 
aunt's cheek dutifully, and answered, 
with the some sort of Hmiable prim- 
nesa, "Quite well, I thank you, 
aunt; and I hope I see }'oa the 

" Thank yon, niece ; I tcep ray 
health for the present. And how is 
my brother-in-law ? " 

'These dutiful qnestions and an- 



inuedi 



itil it 



cortained in detail that the Lamme- 
ters were all as well as nsun!, and the 
Osgoods likewise, also that Niece 
Priscilla must certainly arrive Ehor^ 
ly, and that travelling on pillions 
in snowy weather was unpleasant, 
though n josenh was a great protec- 
tion. Then Nancy was formally in- 
troduced to her annt's visitors, the 
Miss Gunns, as beioe the daughters 
of a mother known to Iheir mother, 
thonch now for the first time indaced 
to make a joamey into these parts ; 
and these ladies were so taken hy 
sutprise at finding sneh a lovely face 
and figure in an out-of-the-way coun- 
try-place, that they began to (eel 
soma curiosity aboot the dress she 
wonid pnt on when she took off her 
jo!>eph. Miss Nancy, whose thonghts 
were always condncled with the pro- 
priety and moderation eonspicnons in 
her manoerB, remarked to herself that 



the Miss Gunns were rather hard-fea- 
tured than otherwise, and that such 
very low dresses as they wore might 
have been attributed to vanity if their 
shouldere had been pretty, but that, 

able to suppose that tKey showed 
their necks from a love of display, 
but rather from some obligation not 

ty. She felt convinced, ns she opened 
her box, that this must be her aunt 
Osgood's opinion, for Miss Nancy's 
mind resembled her aunt's to a de- 
gree that evcrybodv said was surpris- 
ing, considenng the kinship was on 
Mr. Osgood's side ; nnd though you 
might not have supposed it from the 
formality of their greeting, there was 
a devoted attachment and mutual ad- 
miration between aunt and niece. 
Even Miss Nancy's refusal of her 
cousin Gilbert Osgood (on the 
ground solely that he was her 
cousin), though it had grieved her 
aunt greatly, had not in the least 
cooled the preference which had de- 
termined her to leave Nancy several 
of her hereditary ornaments, let Gil- 
bert's future wife be whom she 

Three of the ladies quickly retired, 
but tho Miss Gunns were quite con- 
tent that Mrs. Osgood's inclination 
to remain with her nieoe gave them 
also' a reason for staying 10 sec the 
rustic beauty's toilet. And it was 
really a pleasure, — from the first 
opening of the bandbox, where every- 
thing smelt of lavender and rose- 
leaves, to the clasping of the small 
coral necklace that fitted closely 
round her little white neck. Every- 
thing belonging to Miss Nancy was 
of delicate purity and nattmesa : not 
where it had nr i-"-"'— 



it of] 



sr lini 



to be, n — - 

whiteness without fulBlliog i"> piu- 
lission ; the verv pins on her pin- 
cushion were stuck iu after a pattern 
from which she was careful to alio* 
no aberration ; and as for her own 
person, it gave the same idea of per- 
fect nnvarying neatnew ai the body 
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of a little bird. It ia trne that her 
ligbt-brown hair was cropped behind 
like a boy's, aod was dressed in front 
in a number of flat rings, that lay 
quite awsy from her facs; but there 
was DO sort of eaitfure that cuuld 
make Miss Nancy's cheek and neck 
look otherwise than pretty ; and 
when at last she stood complete in 
her silvery twilled silk, her lace tuck- 
er, her coral necklace, and coral ear- 
drops, the Miss Gunns could see 
nothing to criticise except her hands, 
which bore the traces of butter-mak- 
ing, cheese-crushing, and even still 
coarser work. But Miss Nancy was 
not ashamed of that, for while she 
was dressing sbc narrated to her aunt 
how she and Priscilla hud packed 
their boxes yesterday, because thi 
morning was baking morning, an. 
since' they were leaving home, it wa 
desirablo to make a good supply c 
m^t-pies for the kitchen ; and a 
she concluded this iudieious remark, 
she turned to the Mi^ Qunns tiiat 
she might not commit the rudeness 
of not including them in the conver- 
sation. The Mias Gunns smiled stiff- 
ly, and thought what a pity it was 
that these. rich country people, who 
could afford to buy such good clothes 
(really Miss Nancy's lace and silk 
were very costly), should be brought 
up in utter ignorance and vulgarity. 
She actually said "mate" ftr 
"meat," '"appen" for " porhaps," 
and "oss" for "horse," which, to 
young ladies livin" in good Lytherly 
society, who habitually said 'orae, 
even in domestic privacy, and only 
said 'appen on the right occasions, 
WHS necessarily shocking. Miss Nan- 
cy, indeed, had never been to any 
school higher than Dame Tedman,'s: 
lier acquaintance with profane litera- 
tiiro hardly went beyond the rhymes 
she had worked in her large sampler 
under the lamb and the shepherdess ; 
and in order to balance an account, 
she was obliged to eflect her subtrac. 
don by removing visible metallic shil- 
lings and sixpences from a visible 
meullR total. There is hardly, a 



servant-maid in these days who it 
not better informed than Miss Nan- 
cy; yet she had the essential attri- 
butes of a lady, — high veracity, de- 
licate honor in her dealings, defwenee 
to others, and refined personal habits, 

— and lest these should not suffice to 
convince grammatical fair ones that 
her feelings can at alt resemble theirs, 
I will add that she was , slightly 
proud and exacting, and as constant - 
in her aft^ction towards a baseless 
opinion as towards an erring lover. 

The anxiety about Sister Priscilla, 
which had grown rather active by 
the time the coral necklace was clasp- 
ed, was happily ended by the entrance 
of that cheerful-looking lady herself, 
with a face made blowzy by cold and 
dump. After the first questions and 
greetings, she turned to Nancy, and 
survey^ her from head to foot, — 
then wheeled her round, to ascertain 
that the back view was equally iault^ 

" What do you think o' i/iese 
gowns. Aunt Osgooil f " said Priscil- 
la, while Nancy helped her lo un- 

" Very handsome indeed, niece," 
said Mrs. Osgood, with a alight in- 
crease of formalitv. She always 
thought Niece Priscilla too rough. 

" I 'm obliged to have the same as 
Nanny, you know, (or all I'm five 
years older, and it makra me look 
yallow ; for she never will have any- 
thing without I have mine just Ilka 
it, because she wants us to look like 
sisters. And I tell her, folks 'uU 
think it's my weakness makes me 
fancy as I shall look pretty in what 
ihe looks pretty in. For I am ugly, 

— there 's no denying that : I featuro 
my fether'a family. But, law ! I 
don't mind, do yon?" Priscilla 
here turned to the Miss Gunns, rat- 
tling on in too much preoccupation 
with the delight of calking, to notice 
that hor candor was not appreciated. 

The pretty nns do for flv-eatchars, 
- they keep the men olf us. I 'va 
D opinion o' the men, Misi Guna, — 
I don't know what you have. Aud u 
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far fretting and stewing about what 
they'll think of j'ou from morning 
till niRht, and making yonr life un- 
easy about what thcj 'i-e doing when 
thej" 're out o' your sight, — as I tell 
Nancy, it '» a folly no won 
guilty of, if she's got a good father 
and a go«d home ; Jet her leave it Co 
tltcm as have got no fortin, and cun't 
Lelp themselves. As 1 say, Mr. 
Have-your-own-way is the besE hus- 
band, and the ooly one I 'd ever 
promise to obey, I know it isn't 

Sleasant, when yon 'vc been used to 
ving in a big way, and raanaging 
hogaheuds and all that, to go and 
pot yonr no^e in by somebody else's 
Preside, or to sit down by yourself 
to a scrag or a. tnuckle ; but, thank 
God ! my lather 's a sober mai 
likely to live; and if you've j 
man hy the chimncj-corne: 
does n't matter if he's childish,- 
business need n't be broke up." 

The delicate process of getting her 
narrow gown over her head without 
iiyarj to her smooth curls obliged 
Miss PrisciUa to pause in this rapid 
survey of life, and Mrs. Osgood 
a^zed the opportunity of rising and 
saying : — 

"Well, niece, you'll follow us. 
The Miss Gunna will like to go 

" Sister," said Nancy, when they 
were alone, "lou've offended the 
Hiss Gunns, I'm sure." 

" What have 1 done, child ^ " said 
Priseilla, in some alarm. 

" Why, yon asked them if they 
minded about being ugly, — you're 
so very blunt." 

"Law, did I? Well, it popped 
out : it 's a mercy I said no more, for 
I 'm a bad un to live with foike when 
they don't like Che tnith. But, as 
for being n^ty, took at me, child, in 
this silver-colored sills, — I told jou 
how it 'ud be, — I look as yallow ns 
a dafTadil. Anybody 'ud say you 
wanted (o make a mawkin of me. 

"No, Pri?cy, don't say so. I beg- 
ged and prayed of you ----'-- 
bftve this silk if yon 'd 






I -. - — willing to have your 

clioicc, yon know I was," said Nancy, 
.nxiona self-vindication. 
Nonsense, child, you know yon 'd 
your heart on this; and reason 
., for ^OQ 're the color o' cream. 
It 'ud be nne doings for you to dress 
yourself to soil my skin. What I 
tind faidc wiih, is that notion o' yonrs 
as 1 must dress myself jusc like you. 
But you do as you like with me, — 
you always did, from when first you 
begun to walk. If you wanted to go 
the field's UngCh, the field's lengch 



if yon 'd like acoCher 






like her own, round Priscilla's neck, 
which was very far from being like 
her own, "I'm sure I'm willing to 
give way as far as is right, but who 
should n't dress alike if it is n't sis- 
ters ? Wonld you have us go about 
looking as if we were no kin to one 
another, — us thathave got no moth- 
er and not another sister in the 
world t I 'd do what was right, if i 
dressed in a gown dyed with cheese- 
coloring; and I'd rather you'd 
choose, and let me wear what pleases 

"There yougongain ! Tou'dcomo 
ound to Che same thing if one talked 
yoa from Saturday night till Sat- 
rday morning. It 'it be fine fun to 
CB how you '11 master your husband 
nd never raise your voice above the 
inging o' (he kettle all the while. I 
ke to see the men mastered I " 
" Don't talk so, Priscv," said Nan- 
cy, blushing. "Yon know J don't 

^n ever lo \>e married." 

O, yon never mean a fiddlestick'a 
end 1 " said Prisdlla, as she arranarf 
her discanled dress, and closed ier 
bandbox, " Who shall 1 have to work . 
for when father's gone, if yon are lo 
;o and take notions in your head and 
lean old maid, because somefolks are 
10 better than they should he! I 
haven't a bit o' patience with yon, — 
' g on an addled egg fbimr, i» 
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if there was never n fresh an in tlie 
world. One old maid '3 enough out 
o' two sisters; atid I shali do ci'edit 
to a single life, for God A'mighly 
meant me for it. Come, we can go 
down now. I 'm as ready as a maw- 
bin can be, — thera 's nothing awant- 
ing 10 fiighton the urows, now I've 
got my ear- droppers in." 

As the two Miss Lammeters walk- 
ed into the large parlor together, any 
one who did not Know the character 
of both might certainly have sappos- 
cd that the reason why the sqnare- 



9 contrivance of the other in or- 
der to Bet otr her own rare beauty. 
But the good-natured self-lbi^ctiul 
cheeriness and common sense of Fris- 
cilla would soon have dissipated the 
. one suspicion; and the modest calm 
I of Nancy's speech and manners told 
clearly of a mind IVec &om all disa- 
vowetl devicen. 

Places of honor had been kept for 
the Miss Lammeters near the head 
of the principal lea-table in the wain- 
icoled parlor, now looking fresh and 

Eleasniit with handsome branches of 
oily, yew, and laurel, from the abun- 
dant growths of the old garden ; and 
Nancy felt an inward flutter, that no 
firmness of purpose could prevent, 
when she saw Iwr. Godfrey Cass ad- 
vancing to lead her to a SL-at between 
I himself and Mr. Crackenthorp, while 
Priseilla was called to the opposite 
side between her father and the 
Sqnire. It certainly did make some 
dilfbrence to Nancy that the lover she 
had given up was the young man of 
quite the highest consequence in the 
parish, — at home in n venerable and 
unique parlor, which was theextrom- 
'If of grandeur in her experience, a 
parlor where she might one day have 
oeen mistress, with the conscionsness 
that she was spoken of as " Madam 
Cass," the Squire's wife. These cir- 
cumstances csal ted her inward drama 
in her own eyes, and deepmied the em- 



phasis with which she declared to 
herself that not the most dazzling 
rank should induce her to marry a 
man whose conduct showed liim care- 
less of his character, but that, "love 
once, love always," was the motto of 
a true and pure woman, and no 
man should ever have any right over 
her which would be a call on her to 
destroy the dried flowers that aha ' 
treasured, and always would treasure, 
for Godfrey Cass's sake. And Nan- 
cy was capable of keef4ng her word 
to borselt under very trying copdi- 
rions. Nothing but a becoming blosh 
betrayed the moving thoughts that 
urged themselves upon her as she ac- 
cepted the seat next to Mr. Cracken- 
thorp; for she was so insttnctirely 






all hi 



her pretty lips met each other with 
sucli quiet firmness, that it would 
h:ive been difiicult for ber to appear 
agitated. 

It was not the rector's practice to 
let a charming blush pass witbont 
an appropriate comp'" " 



but simply a mcrry-cycd, small-lba- 
tured, gray-haired man, with his ehin 
propp^ by nn ample, many-creased 
white neckcloth, which seemed to 

Eredoroinate overevetr other point in 
is person, and somehow to impress 
its peculiar character on his remarks ; 
so that to have considered his ameni- 
ties apart from his iravat would have 
been a serere, and perhaps a danger- 
ous, eftbrt of abstraction. 

" Ha, Miss Nancy," lie said, turn- 
ing his head within his cravat, and 
smiling down pleasantly upon her, 
" when anybody pretends this has 






IT, I shall tell them 
OSes blooming on New 
-eh, Godfrey, what do 



Year's Eve 
you say ? ' 

Godfrey made no reply, and avoid- 
ed looking at Nancy very markedly ; 
for thongh these complimentary per- 
sonalities were held 10 be in excellent 
taste in old-fashioned Raveloe society, 
reverent love has a politeness of its 
own which it teaches to men other' 
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wise af email schooling. But the 
Squire was rather impatient al God- 
frey's showing himself a dull spaik 
in this way. By this ttdyflnced hour 
of the day, the Squire was always in 
higiier spirits than we have seen him 
in (It the breakfast-table, and felt it 

Jujie pleasant to fultil the hereditary 
uty of being noisily jovial and pat- 
ronising; the large silver snuff-box 
was in nctive serviee, and was offered 
without fail to nil neighbors from 
time to time, however often they 
might hove declined the tavor. At 
present, the Squire had only gi^en an 
express welcome to the heads of fam- 
ilies as they appeared ; but always as 
the evening deepened, his hospitality 
rayed out mora widely, till he had 
tapped the youngest guests on the 
back, and shown a pecniiar fondness 
for their presence, in the full belief 
that they must feel their lives made 
happy bv their belonging to a parish 
where there was such a hearty man 
as Sqnire Cass to invito them and 
wish them well. Even in this enrly 
gtage of the jovial mood, it was natu- 
ral that he should wish tfl supply his 
eon'i deficiencies by loolting and 
speaking for him. 

"Ay, ay," he began, ofierjng his 
snafr-box to Mr. I^tmrneler, who for 
the second time bowed bis head and 
waved his hand in stiff rejection of the 
oiler, " US old fellows mav wish our- 
selves young to-night, wlien we »c« 
the mistletoe-bongh in the White 
Parlor. It 's trne, most things ore 
gone back'ard in these last thirty 
years, — the country 's going down 
since the old king tell ill. But when 
I look at Miss Nancy hera, I begin 
to think the lasses keep up their 
quality ; — ^dinp me if J remember a 
sample to match her, not when I was 
a fine young fellow, and thought a 
deal about my pigtail. No offence to 
yon, m^dam, he added, bendjne' to 
Mrs. Crackenthorp, who sat by him, 
" I did n't know (OM when yon were 
w young as Miss Nancy hero." 

Mn. Crackenthorp — a small blink- 
iBg Woman, who fidgeted inccMontly 



with her Ince, ribbons, and gold chain, 
turning her head about and making; 
snbdued noises, very much like a 
guinea-pig, that twitches its nose and 
soliloquises in all company indiscrim- 
inutcly, — now blinked and fidgeted 
towards the Squire, and said; "O 
no, — no offence." 

This emphatic compliment of the 
Squire's lo Nancy was felt by others 
besides Godfrey to have a diplomatio 
significance; and her fiither gave a 
slight additional erectness to his back, 
as he looked across the table at her 
with complacent gravity. That grave 
and orderly senior was not going to 
bate a jot of his dignity by seeming 
elated at the notion of a match be- 
tween his family and ihe Squire's ; ha 
was gratiUctl by any honor paid lo 
his daughter; bathe must see an 
alteration in several ways before his 
consent would he vouchsafed. His 
spare but healthy person, and high- 
fcalured firm face, that looked as if it 
tud never been Rushed by excess, was 
in strong conlrasl, not only with the 
Squire's, but with the appearance of 
the Rareloe farmers generally, — in 
accordance with a favorite saying of 
his own, that " breed was stronger 

" Miss Nancy 's wonderful like what 
her moiher was, though; isn't 
she, Kimble ? " said the stout lady of 
that name, looking round for her 
husband. 

But Doctor Kimble (country apoth- 
ecaries in old days enjoyed that 
title without authorit)^ of diploma), 
being a thin and agile man, waa 
flitting about the room with hie 
hands in his pockets, making himself 
aj:;reeab1e to his feminine patients, 
with medical impartiality, and l)eing 
welcomed everywhere as a. doctor by 
hereditary right, — not one of those 
miserable apothecaries who canvass 
for practice in strange neighbor- 
hoods, and spend all their income in 
starving their one horse, hut a man of 
substance, able to keep an exlravagant 
table like the bwt of his jV — 
Time out of mhid the Baveloe 
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had Ixwn a Kimtle ; Kimble 
inherently a doctor's name ; and ic 
was dJHlcuU to contemplate firmly the 
melnncholy fact that the actual 
Kimble had no son, so that h' 
tice might one dav be haniled 

name of Taylor or Johnson, 
that case the wiser pwple in Rai-eloe 
■would employ Dr. Blick of FJitlon, 
— OS less unnatural, 

" Did jou speak to me, my dear ? " 
said the authentic doctor, coming 
qnickly to his wife's sido; but, as if 
foreseeing that she vfould be too 
mueh out of breath to repeal her re- 
mark, he \Tent on immediately : 
"Ha, Miss Priscilla, the si)(ht of you 
revives the tasw of that supar-excel- 
lent pork-pie. I hopo the batch isn't 

" Yes, indeed, it is, doctor," said 
Prisdlla ; " but I '11 answer for it the 
next shall be as jfood. My pork-pies 
don't turn out well by chunce." 

lur doctoring does, eh, 
:cau9e folks forget to 
iBKe yonr physic, eh ? " said the 
Squire, who regarded physic and 
doctors OS many loyal chorchnten 
regard tlie church aild the clergy, — 
tasting a joko against them when he 
was in health, bnt impatiently ci^r 
for thtir aid when anything was the 
matter with him. He tapped his box, 
and looked ronnd with a triumphant 

" Ah, she has a quick wit, my 
i friend Friseilla has," said the doctor, 
choosing to attribute the epigram to 
B lady rather than allow a brother-in- 
law that advantage over him. " She 
saves a little ppper to sprinkle over 
her talk, — that^a the 



■ Kimble 1 






much i 



>he^ 
pies. There's my wife, 
never has an answer at her tongue's 
end; but if I offend her, she's sure 
to scarify my throat with black peppoi- 
tiio next day, orelsecive me the colic 
with wiitery greens. That's an awful 
tit-for-tat.'' Here the vivadous doctor 
made apathetic grimace. 

" Did yOQ ever hear the like 1 " 



■aid Mrs. Kimble, laughing above her 
double chin with much good-humor, 
aside to Mrs. Cracken thorp, who 
blinked and nodded, and seemed to 
intend a smile, which, by the correla. 
tion of forces, went off in small twiCch- 
ings and noises. 

" I suppose that 's the sort of tit- 
fbr-tat adopted in your profession, 
Kimlile, if you 've a gruO^^ against 
a patient," said the rector. 

" Never do have a grudge against 
our patients," said Mr. Kimble, '' ex- 
cept when they leave us : and then, 
you see, we have n't the chance of 
prescribing for 'era. Ha, Miss Nan- 
cy," ho continued, suddenly skipping 
'■'' " '" "'dft. " voii won't fori^t 






Nancy's side, "joi 
your promise ? You re lo save a 
dance for ine, you know." 

" Come, come, Kimble, don't you 
be too tor'ard," said the Sqnire. 
" Give the young Hns fiur play. 
There 's my son Godfrey '11 be want- 
ing to have a round with you if yon 
run off with Miss Nancy. He 's be- 
spoke her fbr tlie first dance, I II bft 
bound. Eh.eirl what do you say V 
he continued, throwing himself hack- 
ward, and looking at Godfrey. 
" Have n't you asked Miss Nancy to 
open the dance with you ' " 
Godfrey, sorely uncomfbrtable un- 
T this significant insistanco about 
Nancy, and afraid to think where it 
would end by the time his father had 
set his usual hospilablo example of 
ikinj; before and alter supper, saw 
course open but lo turn lo Nancy 
say. with as little awkwardness 
as possible : — 

"No; I.'venot asked her yet, hut 
I hope she '!l consent, — if somebody 
has n't been before me." 
No, I 've not engaged myself," 



..nsenting to •.... 
'ith him, he would soon be unde- 
eived ; hut there was no need for her 
3 be uncivil.) 

" Then I hope you "ve no oWection* 
J dancing with me," said Godfrey, 
bc^nuing to lose the sense that thera 
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was anjthin^ onetimrortable in this 
atrangement. 

"No, no objections," said Nancy, 

" All, well, you 're a lucky fellow, 
Godfrey," said Uncle Kimble; "but 
you 're my godson, so I won't stand 
inyonrway. Else I'm not so very 
old, eh, my dear ^ " ho went on, efcip- 
ping to his wife's side again. " You 
would n't mind my having a second 
after you were gone, — not if I cried 
a good deal first ! " 

" Come, come, take a cup^ o' tea 
and stop your tongue, do," said good- 
humored Mrs. Kimble, teeling some 
pride in a husband who must be re- 
garded as so clever and amusing by 
the compuny generiilly. It' he had 
only not been irritable at cards I 

While safe, well-lested personalities 
were enlivening the tea in this way, 
the sound of the fiddle a|iproaching 
within a distance at which it could be 
heard distinctly, made the young peo- 
ple look at each other with sympa- 
thetic impatience fur the end of the 

" Why, there 's Solomon in the 
hall," said the Squire, " and playing 
my fey'rite tune, / believe, — ' The 
flaxen-headed plonghboy,' — he 's for 



he called out to hia third long-legged 
ton, who was at the other end of the 
room, " open (he door, and tell Solo- 
mon to come in. He shall give us a 

Bob obeyed, and Solomon walked 
in, fiddling ns he walked, for he 
would on no account brcab,oCf in the 
middle of a tune. 

" Hero, 8olomon," said (he Squire, 
with lond patronage, " Round here, 
my man. Ah, I knew it was 'The 
flaxeiHhended ploughboy'; there 's 
no finer tune.'* 

Solomon Macey, a small, hale old 
man with an abundant crop of long 
white hair reaching nearff to his 
ihouldcrs, adrmiced to the indicated 
spot, bowing reverently while he fid- 
dled, ai niQch ■> to wy that be re- 



spected the company, though he re- 
spected the key-note more. As soon 
as he had repealud the tune and low- 
ered his flddte, he bowed again to the 
Squire and the rector, and said : '' I 
hope 1 see your honor and jour rev- 
erence well, and wishing you health 
and long life and a happy New Year. 
And wishing the same to you, Mr. 
Lammeler, sir; and to the other gen- 
tlemen, and the madams, and Che 
young lasses." 

As Solomon uttered the last words, 
he bowed in nil directions solieitously, 
lest ho should be wnnting in due re- 
spec t. ButthereuponhBimmediately 
began to prelude, and fell into the 
tuna which he knew would be taken 
as a special compliment by Mr. Lam- 

" Thank ye, Solomon, thank je," 
said Mr. Lammcter when the fiddle 

Eaused again. " That 'a ' Over the 
ills and far away,' that is. My fa- 
ther used to Ei^ to mc, whenever we 
heard that tune, 'Ah, lad, / come 
from over the hills end far away.' 
There 'sa many tunes I don't make 
head or tail of; but that speaks lo 
me like the blackbird's whistle. I 
suppose it 'a the name : there 's a 
deal in the name of a tune." 

But Solomon was already impatient 
to pi«lude again, and presently broke 
with much spirit into " Sir Hoger de 
Coverley," at which there was a sound 
of chairs pushed back, and laughing 

"Ay, ay, Solomon, wo know what 
that means," said the Squire, rising. > 
"It 's time to begin the dance, eh 1 1 
Lead the way, then, and we '11 aU fcA- 
low you." 

So Solomon, holding his whit( 
head on one side, end playing vigor- 
ously, marched forward at the head 
of the gav procession into the White 
Parlor, where the mistletoe-bough w 
hang, and multitudinous tallow en 
dies made rather a brilliant effect 
gleaming irom among the berried 
boUy-boughB, and reflected in tJie old- 
fashioned oval mirrors fastened in the . 
panels of the while ^ 
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quaint procession ! Old Solomon, in 
Sia seedy clothes and long white locks, 
seemed to be luring that decent com- 
pany by the magic scream of hia fid- 
die, — luring discreet matrons in tur- 
ban-shnped cape, nay, Mrs. Cracken- 
thorp Jieraelf, the aummit of whose 
perpendicular feather was on a level 
nich the Squiro'a shoulder, — luring 
tair lasses complacently consciooa of 
very short waists and skirts blameless 
of front folds, — luring burly fathers 
in large variegated waistcoats, and 
ruddy sons, for the most pare sl|^ and 
sheepish, in short nether garBents 
and very long coat-tails. 

Already Mr. Macey and a few 
other privileged villa{!;er3, who were 
allowed to be spectators on these 
great occasions, were seated on 
benches placed for them near the 
door; and great was the admiration 
and satisfaction in that quarter when 
the couples had formed themselves 
for the dance, and the Squire led olf 
With Mrs. Crackenthorp, joining 
hands with the rector and Mrs. Os- 
good. That was as it should be — 
that was what everybody had been 
used to — and the charter of Eave- 
loe seemed to be renewed by the cere- 
mony. It was not thought of as an 
unbecoming levity tor the old and 
middle-aged people to dance a little 
berore sitting down to cards, but 
rather as part of their social duties. 
For what were these if not to be mer- 
ry at appropriate times, interchan- 
ging visits and poultry with due fre- 
quency, paying eadi other old-estab- 
lished compliments iu sound tradi- 
tional phrases, piiasiug well-tried per- 
sonal jokes, urging your gnests to eat 
and drink too much out of hospital- 
ity, and eating and drinking Wo much 
ta your neighbor's house lo show 
that you like your cheer? And the 
parson natnially set an example in 
these social dnties. For it woutd not 
have been possible for the Baveloe 
mind, without a peculiar revelation, 
to know that a clergyman should be 
a pale-faced memento of solemnittes, 
instead of a. reasonably faalty man, I 



th the right to sell you the ground 
to be buried in, and to take tithe in 
kind ; on which last point, of course, 
there was a little ^rambling, but not 
to the extent of irreligion — not of 
deeper signiticance than the grum- 
bling at the rain, which was by no ' 
means accompanied with a spirit of 
impious defiance, but with a desire 
that the prayer for fine weather 
might be read forthwith. 

There was no reason, then, why 
the rector's dancing should not be re- 
ceived as part of the fitness of things 
quite as much as the Squire's, or 
why. oh the other hand, Mr. Maccy'o. 
official respect ahoujd restrain him 
from subjecting the parson's peiform- 
ance to that criricism with which 
minds of extraordin^y acuteness 
must necessarily contemplate the 
doings of their fallible fellow-men. 

"The Sciuire's pretty springe, con- 
sidering his weight," said Mr. Ma- 
cey, " and he stamps uncommon well. 
But Mr. Lammeter beats 'em all for 
shapes : you see ho holds his heai 
like a sodgor, and he is n't so cush- 
iony as moat o' the oldish gentlefolks, 
— they run fat in general ; and he 'a 
got a fine leg. The parson's nimbl« 
enough, but he hasn't got ninch of 
a leg; it's a bit too thick down'ard, 
and his knees might be a bit a nearer 






i ho t 



. he might do worse. 'Though 
he has n't tlint grand way o' waving 
his huid as the Squire has." 

" Talk o' nimbleness, Ipok at Mrs. 
Osgood," said Ben Winlhrop, who 
was holding his son Aaron between 
his knees. " She trips along with 
her little steps, so as nobndy can see 
how she goes, — it's like as if she 
had little wheels to her feet. She 
doesn't look a day older nor last 
year: she's the fineet-made woman as 
'■ let the next be where she wilL" 

" I don't heed how the women are 
made," said Mr, Macey, with some 
contempt. " Tbey wear naythar coat 
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t mBke much 



nor breeches : you 
out o' [heir sha.pes. 

"Fayder," said Aaron, whose feet 
were busy beating- ont the tune, 
"how does that big cock's-feather 
Etick in Mrs. Crackenthorp's yead ! 
la there a little hole fur it, like in my 
Bhuttlecock 1 " 

•'Hush, lad, hush ; that's the way 
the ladies dress theirsclves, that is, 
said the father, adding, however, id 
an undertone to Mr. Mai^y, " It does 
make her look funny, though. — parl^ 
ly like a ahort-necfced liottlo wi' a 
long- quill in it. Mey, by jingo, 
thcra's the youni; Squire leading off 
now, wi' Miss Nancy for partners. 
There 's a lass for you 1 — like a 

r' ik-and-white posy, — there's no- 
dy 'ud think as anybody could be 
so pritty. I should n't wonder if 
ghe^ Madam Cass some day, arterall, 
— and nobody more righlfuller, for 
they'd make a line mati^h. You can 
tind notliing against Master Godfrey's 
shnpcs, Macoy, /'ll bet a penny." 

Mr. Maeey screwed up his month, 
leaned bis bead further on one side, 
and twirled his thumbs with a presto 
movement as hia eyes followed God- 
frey up ihe dance. At last he sum- 
med up bis opinion. 

"Pretiv well down'ard, but a bit 
too round i' the shoolderlilades. And 
as for them coats aa he gets from the 
Flitton tailor, they're a poor cut to 
pay double money for." 

" Ah, Mr. Macey, yon and mo arc 
two folks," said Ben, slightly indig- 
nant at this carpine. " When I 've 
got a pot of good ale, I like to swal- 
ler it, and do my inside good, i'slead 
o' smelling and staring at it to see if 
I can't find faut wi' the brewing. I 
should like you to pick me out a finer- 
limbed young fellow nor Master God- 
frey, — one as 'ud knock you down 
easier, or 'a more pleasanfer iooksed 
when he 's piert and merry." 

"Tchuhl" said Mr. Macey, pro- 
voked to increased severity, " he 
isn't come to his right color yet; 
he's partly like a slack-baked pie. 
And I doDbt be 's got a sofl place in 



his head, else why should he be turn- 
ed round the finger by that offal 
Dunacy as nobody s seen o' late, and 
let him kill that fine hunting boss as 
was the talk o' the country? And 
one while he was allays after Miss 
Nancy, and then it all went off again, 
like a smel! o' hot porridge, as I 
may say. That was n't my way- 
when / went a coorting." 

"Ah, but mayhap, Miss NanCT 
bung off, like, and your lass did n't, 
said Ben. 

"I^honldsay shcdidn't," said Mr. 
Macey, significantly. " Before I said 
' sniff,' I look care to know as she 'd 
say ' snaff,' and pretty quick too. I 
wasn't a going to open my mouth, 
like a dog at a By, and snap it to 
again, wi' nothing to swallcr.' 

" Well, I tbink Miss Nancy 'a a 
coming round again," said Ben, " for 
Master Godfrey does n't look so 
down-hearted to-night. And I see ■ 
he 's for taking ber away to sit down, 
non they 're at the end o' the dance ; 
that looks like sweetbearting, that 

The reason why Godfrey and Nan- 
cy had left the dance was not so len- 
der as Ben imagined. In the close 
press of couples a slight accident had, 
happened to Nancy's dress, which, 
while it was short enough to show 
ber neat ankle in front, was long 
enough behind to be caught nnder the 
stately stamp of the Squire's foot, so 
as to rend certain stitches at the 
waist, and cause much sisterly agita- 
tion in Prtscilla's mind, as well as 
serious concern in Nancy's. One's 
thoughts may be much occupied with 
love-struggles, but hardly so as to ba 
insensible to a disorder in the gene- ' 
ral framework of things. Nancy had 



said to Godfrey, -with a deep blush, 
that she must go and sit down till 
PriHcilla could come to her; for the 
sisters had already exchanged a shorp 
whisper and an open-eyed glance full 
of meaning. So reason leas urgent 
than this could have prevailed on 
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Nancy to give Godfrey this opportn- 
nily of Bitting apart with her. As 
for Godfrej', he was feeling so happy 
and oblivious under Ihc long chnrm 
of the country-daace witli Nancy, 
that he got rather bold on the 
strength of her confusion, and was 
capable of leaiiing her straight away, 
without leave aak^, inn> the niljoining 
small parlor, where die card-tablea 

" O no, thank yon," said Nancy, 
coldly, B» soon as she perceived nhcre 
hewasgoiaK, "not in there. I 'II wait 
here till Pnacilta 's ready (o come to 
me. I 'in sorry to briu? you out of 
the dance and make myself trouble- 

" Why, you 'II bo mora comfortable 
here byyonrself," sail the artful God- 
frey; "I'll leave you here (ill your 
sister can corae." He spoke in an in- 
differeut tone. 

That was an a<rrecablo proposition, 
and jnsl what Nancy desired; why, 
then, was she a little hurt that Mr. 
Godfrej should mabe it ? They en- 
tered, and she seated herself on a 
chair against one of the card-tabtcs, 
as the Btififest and most unapproach- 
able position she could choose. 

" Thank you, sir," she said imme- 
diately. " I nceil n't give you any 
more trouble. I 'm sorry you 've had 
such an niilucky partner.' 

"That's very i!l-nilured of you," 
said Godfrey, standing by her with- 
out any s^ of intended departure, 
'■to bo sorry you've danced with 

"0 no, sir, I don't mean to say 
what 's ill-natured at all," said Nan- 
cy, looiting distraotingly prim and 
pretty. " When gentlemen have ao 
many pleasures, one dance can matter 
but very little." 

" You know that is n't true. Yon 
know one d.inco with you matters 
more to me than all the other pleas- 
ures in the world." 

It was a lonff, long while since 
Godfrey had said anything so direct 
as that, and Nancy was startled. 
Biit ^ler initineliTe dignity and n- 












"No, indeed, Mr. Godfrey, that's 
not known to mo, and I have very 
good reasons for thinking different. 
But if it 's true, 1 don't wish to hear 

" Would yon never forgive me, 
then, Nancy, — never think well of 
me, let what would happen, — would 
yoo never think the present made 
amends for the pasti Not if I tam- 
ed a good fellow, and gave up every- 
thing you didn't like? 

Godfrey was half o ' "-' 



Naniy alono had driven fi 
side himicif; but blind feeling had 
got the mastery of bis tongue. Nan- 
cy roallv felt much agitated by the 
possibihty Godfrey's words BuggeBted, 
but this very pressure of emotion 
that she WHS in danger of finding too 
strong for her roused all her power 
of sotf-coinraand, 

"I should be glad to see a good 
change in anybody, Mr. Godfrey," 
she . answer.^d, with the slightest 
discernible liifForence of tone, " bot it 
'ud be better if no change was want- 
ed." 

" Ton 're very hard-hearted, Nan- 
cy," said Godfrey, pettishly. "You 
might encourage me to be a better 
fellow. I'm very miserable, — but 
yon 've no feeling." 

" I think those have the least feel- 
ing that act vfrong lo begin with," 
said Nnncy, sending out a flash in 
spite of herself. G<wfrey was delight- 
ed with that little flash, and would 
have liked to go on and make her 
quarrel with him ; Nancy was so 
cxaspcratingly quiet and firm. But 
she was not indil^rent to him yef. 

The entrance of Prisctlla, bustling 
forward and saying. " Dear heart 
alive, child, let us look at this gown," 
cot oiT Godfrey's hopes of a quarrel. 

-' mppose'" 

T>i.i„'vTlla 



o Priscilla. 



le whether yon 
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go or stay," said that frank ladj, 
searching for eomething in her pocket, 
with a. preoccupied brow. 

" Do you want me lo go ? " Enid 
Godflty, looking at Nancy, who wa 
DOW standing; up by Piiscilla's ordei 

"Aa you like," saici NanL-j, trying 
to recover ail her former coldness, 
and looking domi carefully at the 
hem of her gown. 

"Then I like to stay," said God- 
frey, with a reckless determination to 
get as much of this joy as he could 
to-night, and think nothing of the 



CHAPTER XII. 

While Godfrey Cass was taking 
draughts of forgetfulncss from the 
Bwcet presence of Nanov, willingly 
losing all sense of that hidden bond 
which at other moments galled and 

with the very sunshine, Godtrej'f 
wife was walking with slow uncertain 
steps through the snow-covered Rav- 
eloo lanes, carrying her child in hci 

This jonmey on New Year's Eve 
was a premeditated act of vengeani 
which she hod kept in her heart evi 
since Godfrey, in a fit of passion, had 
told ber he would sooner die than ac- 
knowledge her ajt his wife. There 
would be a great party at tho Red 
House on New Year's Eve, she knew : 
her husband would he smiling and 
smiled upon, hiding her exiBtcnee in 
the darkest comer of his heart. But 
she would mar his pleasure : she 
would go in her dingy raffs, with her 
faded face, once as handsome as the 
best, with her Httte child that had ila 
father's liair and eyes, and disclose 
herself to the Squire as his eldest 
son's wife. It is seldom that the 
miserable can help regarding their 
misery as a wron^ inflicted by those 
who are less miserable! Molly knew 
that the cause of her dingy n^a was 
not her husband's neglect, bnt th« 



demon Opittm to whom she was en- 
slaved, body and soul, except in the 
lingering mother's tenderness that re- 
fused to give him her hungry child, 
She knew this well ; and yet, in the 
moments of wretched unbenumbed 
consciousness, the sense of her want 
and degradation transformed itself 
continually into biltcrueis towards 
Godfrey. He was well off; and if she 
had her rights she nould be well off 
(oo. The belief that he repented his 
marriage, and sntTered from it, onl^ 
aggravated her vindictiveness. Just 
and self-reproving thoughts do r 






and with the best lessons 
of hcarcn and earth; how should 
those white-winged delicate messen- 
gers make their way to Molly's poison- 
ed chamber, inhabited by no higher 
memories than those of a bar-maid's 
paradise of pink ribbons and gentle' 

She had set out at an early honr, 
bnt had lingered on the road, inclined 
by her indolence to believe that if she 
waited under a warm shed the snow 
woold cease to fall. She had waited 
longer than she knew, and now that 
she found herself belated in the snow- 
hidden ruggedncss of the long lanes. 
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gurposc conid not keep her spirit from 
tiling. It was seven o'dock, and by 
this lime she was not very far from 
Raveloe, but she was not familiar 
enough with those monotonous lanes 
to know how near she was to her 
journey's end. She needed comfort, 
and she knew hut one comforter, — 
the familiar demon in her bosom ; bnt 
she hesitated a moment, after draw- 
ing out the black remnant, before she 
raised it to her lips. In that moment 
the mother's love pleaded for painfal 
consciousness rather than oblivion,— 
pleaded to be left in aching wearines*, 
rather than to have the encircling 
arms benumbed so that the; coidd 
not feel the dear burden. In another . 
moment Mollj had flung something 
away, but it was not the black rem- 
nant, — it wot an empty phial. And 
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she walked on again iindEr the break- 
ing clouJ, from wliich there came now 
sod then the light of a quick)]' veiled 
s(»r, for a A-eozing wind hml sprang 

she ivalkeil always more and more 
drowsily, and clutched more and 
nloro aatom^ticall; the Elcejtinj; child 
ftt her trasom. 

' Slowly the demon whs working his 
will, and colli and weariness were his 
helpers. Soon she felt nothing but a 
supreme immediate longing that rur- 
l^ed off all futurity, — the longing 
td He down and sleep. She bad iir- 
i^Ved at a Spot where her footsteps 
ill^ no longer checked by a lied»~ 
row, and she had wander^ vaguel 
itiiable to dislin<;ui5h any objects, nc 
*ithstnnding the wide whiteness 
around her, and the growing stsi 
Itght. She sank dawn against i 
draggling fui'ze bush, an easy piilot 
enODgh ; and (he bed of snow, toe 
■^Bott. She did not feel that the bei 
1h& cold, and did not heed whether 

* flW child would wake and cry for her. 
Bill; her arms hail not yet relBxed 

' Idr instinctive dutch; ami Ihe littli 
Stu slumbered on as gently as if ii 
lF»i been rocked in a lace-trimmed 

^ Ifut the complete torpor came at 
list; the fingers lost thuir tension, 
the arms unbent; then the little head 
f^l nwaj from the bosnm, and the 
tl&e eyes opened wide on the cold 
^rlignt. At Hrst there was a little 
ricevish cry of "mammy," and an ef- 
fort to regain, the pillowing arm 
ahd bosom ; but mammy's ear was 
iltaf, and Che pillow seemed to be slip- 
ping away backward. Suddenly, as 
me child rolled dotvnward on its 
i^other's knees, all wet with snow, its 
^TEJ were eanght by a bright glancing 
light on the white ground, and, with 
die ready transition of inf.incy, it was 
irameil lately absorbed in watching 
tfie bright living thin;; rnnninft to- 
wards it. yet never arriving. That 
bright living thing must be caught ; 
and in an instant the child had 
slipped on all fours, and held out one I 



little hand to catch the gieam. Bnt 
the gleam would not be caught in 
that way, and now the head was held 
up to see where the cuuning gleam 
came from. It came from a very 
bright place,' and the little one, ris- 
ing on its legs, toddled through Che 
snow, the old grimy shawl in which 
it was wrapped trailing behind it, and 
Che queer little bonnet dangling atiw ' 
back, — toddled on lo the open door 
of Silas Mamer's cotUge, .ind right 
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bright fire of logs and stictis, 
which had thoroughly warmed the 
old sack (Silas's great-coat) spread 
out on the bricks to dry. The little 

for long hours without notice from ita 
mother, squatted down on the sack, 
and spread its tiny hands towards Ilie 
blaze, in perfect contentment, gnrg- 
ling and making many inarticulate 
communications Co the cheerful Are, 
like a new-hatched gosling beginning 
to find itself comlbrcable. But ores- 
enlly the warmth had a lulling enbct, 
and the little golden head sank down 
the old sack, and the blue eyes 
e veiled by their delicate half-trans- 
parent lids, 
" * — "lere was Silas Mamer while 
ige visitor had come to his 
hearth ? He was in the eoitage, but 
he did not see the child. Buring the 
lasCfow weeks, since he had lost his 
iy, he had contracted the habit of 
ing his door and looking ont 
time to litne, as if he thought 
that his money mighC be somehow 
coming back lo him, or that some 
trace, some news of it, might be mys- 
teriously on the road, and be caught 
by the listening ear or the straining 
eye. It was chiefly at night, when he 
was not occupied with his loom, that 
he fell into thi) repetition of an act 
for which ho coald have assigned no 
definite purpose, and which can hard- 
ly be understood except by those who 
have unde^one a bewildering separa- 
tion from a supremely loved object. 
In the evening twilight, and later 
whenever the night was not dark, Si- 
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las looked ont on that narrow pros- 
pect round the Stone-pits, Ust«nli 
and gazing, not witJj hope, but wj 

This moriiing lie had been told b; 
some o( his neighbors tlint it wns Nei" 
Year's Ere, and that he must sit u 
and hear 



blurred vision, it seemed as ir th^ 
were gold on the floor in front of the 
hearth. Gold ! — his own gold — 
bron^ht back to him as mjsterionsly 



the r 









good-luck, and might bring hi 
cy back again. This was only a 
fnendlv Kaveloe way of jesting with 
the half-erajy oddities of a miser, but 
it had perhaps helped to throw Silaa 
into a more than usually excited state- 
Since the oncoming of twilight ho 
hadopene'l his door again and again. 
thou;;n only to shut it immediately at 
seeing all distance veiled by the fell 
inj; snow. Jtut the last time he 
opened it the snow had ceased 
the clonds were prling here 
there. He stood and listened, and 
gazed for a longwhile, — there was 
retttly something on the road coming 
towanls him then, but he caught no 
sign of it; and the stillness and the 
wide trackless snow seemed to narrow 
his solitude, and touched his yearning 
with the chill of despair. He went in 
again, and put his right hand on the 
latch of the door to close it, — but he 
did not close it ; he was arrested, as 
he had been already since his loss, by 
the Invisible wand of catalepsy, and 
stood like a graven image, with wide 
bill slKlitless eyes, holding open his 
door, powerless to resist either the 
good or evil that might enter there. 

When Mnmer's sensibility rctnrned 
he continued the action which had 
been arrested, and closed his door, nn- 
Bware of the chasm in his conscious- 
ness, nnaware of any intermediate 
change, except that the lii;ht had 
grown dim, and that he was chilled 
and faint. He thought he had been 
too long standing at the door and 
looking out. Turning towards the 
hearth, where the two logs had fallen 
apart, and sent forth only a red uncer- 
tain glimmer, he seated himself on his 
fireside chair, and was stooping to 
push his logs together, when, to his 






afev 



^ oDSly 

a taken away' He' fell 
D beat violently, and 



stretch out bis hand and grasp the re- 
stored treasure. The heap of gold 
seemed to glow and get larger ber 
ncath his agitated gaze. He leaned 
forward at last, and stretched forth 
his hand ; but instead of the hard coin 
with the I'amilinr resisting outline, his 
fingers encountered soil warm curls. 
In utter amaMment, Silas ftll on his 
knees and bent his head tow to exr.. 
amine the mar^'el; it was a sleeping 
child, — a round, fair thing, with soft 
yellow rings all over its head. Could 
this be his little sister, come back to 
him in a dream, — his little sister, 
whom he had carried about in his 
arms for a year before she died, when 
be was a small boy without shoes or 
stockings? That was the first 
thought that dnitcd across Silas'; 
blank wonilermcnt. Was it a dream? 
He rose to bis feet again.pushed bis 
logs together, and, throwing on coma 
dried leaves and slicks, raised a flame; 
but the fiame did not disperse the vis- 
ion, — it only lit up more distinctly 
the little round form of the child, and 
its shabby clothing. It was very much 
like his little sister. Silas sank into 
his chair powerless, nuder the double 
presence of nn inexplicable surprise 
and a hurrying influx of memories. , 
How and when had the child come in 
without his knowledge? Hehadncver 
been beyond the door. Butalon^with 
that question, and almost thmsimg it 
away, there was a vision of the old 
home and theoldstreelsleadingtoLaas,, 
tern Yard, — and within that vision 
another, of (he thoughts which had 






vith hiir 



a those far-ofl 



The thoughts were strange 
like dd friendships im- 
?Yive ; and yet he had a 
dreamy feeling that this child w«f 
Boraehow a message come to him frojif 
that far-olFlife; tt stirred fibres that 
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I by tlie d 
1 the child 



iai never been moved in Raveloe, — 
M quiverings of tcncleriiessi — old 
inipressions of a.ive nt the preeenti- 
ment of some Foiver presiding over 
Lis life; for liis imasianion had not 
^f exHicaced itself from the seose of 
riiysterj in the cliild's sadden pres- 
ence, and had formed no conjeclui-ei 
ot ordinary natnral means by wliicl' 
the event could have been brougbl 

But there vfas a cry on the hearth : 
the child bad awaked, and Marner 
stooped to lift it on hia knee 
clang round hia netk, and burst 
et and louder into that mingling of 
inarticulate cries ivith "mammy" by 
nhich little children express the be- 
wilderment of wakinj;, Silaa press- 
ed it to him, and almost unconscious- 
ly ottered sounds of hashing tender- 
ness, while he bethought himself that 
some of his porridge, wbich had got 
the dying fire, would do to 
child with if it were only 
warmed up a little. 
He bad plenty to do through the 
.; next lioar. The porridge, sweetened 
' with some dry brown sugar from an 
,, old store which he had refrained 

■ firom using for himself, stopped the 
cries of the little one, and made her 

■ lift her blue eyes with a, wide, quiet 
gaze at Silas, as he put the spoon 
into ber mouth. Presently she slip- 
peQ from his knee and began to tod- 
dle about, but with a pretty stnager 
Ihftt made Silas jump up and ibilow 
he/4est she should fall agiunse any- 
thing that would hurt bar. But she 
only fell in a sitting posture on the 
ground, and began to pull at her 
boots, looking up at him with a cry- 
ing face as if the hoots hurt her. He 
took her on bis knee again, bat it 
was some time before it occurred to 
Silas's dull bachelor mind that tbe 
wet boots were the grievance, press- 
ing on her warm ankles. He got 
them off with difficulty, and Baby 
was at once happily occupied with 
the primary mystery of "- '-" 



wet boots bad at last suggested to 
Silas that the child bad been walking 
on the snow, and this roused bim 
from his entire oblivion of any ordi- 
nary means by which it could have 
entered or been brought into his 
house. Under the prompting of Ibis 
new idea, and without waiting to 
form conjectures, he raised the child 
in his arms, and went to ibe door 
As soon aa he had opened it, there 
was the cry of " mammy again, 
which Silas had not heard since tlie 
cliild'a first hungry waking Bend 
ing forwaid, he could jnst discern the 
marks made by the little feet on the 
virgin snow, and he followed their 
tra< k to the furze bushes. " Mam' 
myl" the little one cried again and 
flgnin, stretching itself forward so as 
escape from Silas's 



< he himself v 



that 



there was something more than the 

bush before him, — that there was 

human body, with the head sunk 

V in the fane, and balf covered 

ith theshaken snow. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

It was nftcr the early supper-tima 
the Red House, and the entertain- 
ment was in that stage when bashful- 
ilself had passed into easy jollity, 
1 gentlemen, conscious of unusu- 
ccomplishments, could at length 
be preiailed on to dance a hornpipe, 
and when the Squire preferred talking 
loudly, scattering snuif, and patting 
h'o visitors' backs, to sitting longer at 
wbist-table. — a choice exasperat- 
to Uncle Kimble, who. being al- 
ways volatile in sober business boura, 
became intense and bitter over cards 
and brandy, shutScd before his adver- 
sary's deal with s glare of suspicion, 
and turned up a mean trump-canl with 
an air of inexpressible disgust, as Ifiu 
a world where such things could hap- 
pen one might as well enter on a course 
of reckless profligacy. When the even- 
ing had advanced totbis pitch of free- 
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dom and enjojment, it was nsual for 
the servants, the heavj duties of supper 
being well ' -•--■— -• -' 



thed. 



tbye. 



that 






of the house were left in solitude. 

There were two doora hy which the 
White Parlor was entered from ihi 
hall, andthej were both standing opei 
for the eake of air ; but the lower ont 
WHS crowded with the servants and vii 
Isgera, and only the upper door-way 
was left free. Bob Cass was fignring 
in a hornpipe, and his father, very 
prond of this lithe son^ whom he re- 
peatedly declared (o be just like him- 
Eclf in his young days, in a tone that 
implied this to be the very highest 
stamp of juvenile merit, was thecentre 
of a group who had placed (hcmEelvFs 
opposite the perfbruier, not far from 
the upper door. Godfrey wiis stand- 
ing a little way off, not to admire his 
brother's dancing, but to keep sight 
of Nancy, who was seated in the group, 
near her father. He Elood aloof, be- 
cause he wished to avoid sufgesting 
himself as a subject for the Squire's 
fatherly jokes in connection with mat- 
rimony and Miss Nancy I. 
beauty, which were likely to become 
more and marc explicit. But he had 
the prospect of dancing with her ngaii 
wht'U the hornpipe was concluded, and 
in the mean while it was very pleasant 
to get long glances at her quite nnob- 

But when Godfrey was lifting his 
eyes from one of those long glances, 
they entoiintered an ohject as start- 



lini 



ohim 



t that n 



hnd been an apparition from the dead. 
It was an apparition from that hidden 
life which lies, like a dark by-street, 
behind the goodly ornamented fii^ade 
that meets the sunlight and the gaze 
of respectable admirers. It was his 
own child carried in Silas Marner'a 
arms. That was his instantaneous 
impression, unaccompanied by doubt, 
though he had not seen the child for 
months pB't ; and when the hope was 
rising that he might possibly be mis- 
laken, Mr. Cratkenthorp and Mr. | 



Lammeter had already advanced to 
Silas, in astonishment at this strange 
advent. Godfrey joined them immor 
dinlely, unabte to rest without hear- 
ing every word, — trying to control 
himself, but conscious that if any one 
noticed him, they must sec that he was 
white-lipped and trembling. 

But now all eyes at that end of the 
room were bent on Silas Mamer ; the 
Squire himself bed lisen, and asked 
angrily, "How's this?— what '5 this? 
— what do you do coming in here in 

" I 'm come for the doctor, — I want 
the dsctor," Silas had said, in thefirst 
moment, to Mr. Craeli en thorp. 

"Why, what's tlie matter, Mar- 
ner 1 " said the rector. " The doc- 
tor's here; but say quietly what you 

" It's a woman," said Silas, speaks 
ing low, and half breath lessly, just aa 
Godfrey came np, "She's dead, I 
think, — dead In the snow at' the 
Slone-pits, — not far from my door." 
Codlrey felt a great throb: iiiera 
was one terror in his mind at that mo- 
ment: it was, that the woman might 
not be dead. That was an evil terror, 
an ugly inmate to have found a nesl- 
ling-place in Godfrey's kindly disposi- 
tion ; but no disposition is a security 
from evil wishes to a man whose hap- 
piness hangs on duplicity. 

" Hush, Rush] " said Mr, Crackeir- 
ihorp. " Go out into the hall there. 
I 'II fetch the doctor to you. Found 
I woman in the snow, — and thinks 
ihe 's dead," he added, speaking low, 
10 the Squire. "Better say as littU 
about it as possible : it will shock the 
ies. Just tell ihcm a poor woman 
ill from cold and hunger. I'll go 
and fetch Kimble." 

By this time, however, the ladies 
had pressed forward, curious to know 
what could have brought the solitary 
iver there under sticbstranaB 
and interested in tfe 

Cretty child, who, half alarmed and 
alf attracted, by the brightness and 
the numerous company, now frowned 
and hid her face, now lilted up her 
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liead sgaia and looked round plnca- 
bly, unlila tOQCh ora coasing word 
brouehl back the frown, and rnnde 
ier bury ber face with new determi- 

" What child is it 1 " said several 
ladies at once, and, among the rest, 
Nancy Lara meter, addressing God- 

"I don't know, — some poor wo- 
man's who has been found in the snow, 
I believe," was the answer Godfrey 
wi-nng from himself with a lerrilile ef- 
forL (" After all, nm I certain 1 " he 
hastened to add, silently, in antidpa- 



>nofhis 



" Why, you 'd better leave the child 
here, tlieii. Master Marner," said 
good-natured Mrs. Kimble, hesifating, 
however, to take those dingy clothes 
into contact with her own ornamented 
satin bodice. " I 'U tell one o' the 
girls to fetch it." 

"No — no — I can't part with it, 
I can't let it go," said Silas, abruptly. 
"ICsconie tome, — I'l-ea right to 
keep it." 

The proposition to lahe the child 
from him bad come (o Silas quite un- 
expectedly, and his speeeh, uttered 
nndcr a strong sudden impulse, was 
almost like a revelation to himselt : a 
minute before, he bad no distinct in- 
tention about the child. 

" Did you ever hear the like? " said 
Mrs. Kimble, in mild surprise, to her 
neiffhbor. 

" Now, ladies, I mast trouble you 
to stand aside," said Mr. KimWe, 
coming from the card-room, in some 
bitterness at the intetriiplion, but 
drilled hy the long habit of his pro- 
calls, even when he was hardly sober. 

now, eh, Kimble ? " said the Squire. 
" He might ha' gone for your young 
fellow — the 'prenlite, there — -nhat 

"Might? ay, — what's the use of 
talking about might ' " growled Uncle 
Kimble, hastening out with Miirner, 
and followed by Mr. Crackenlhorp 
and Godfrey. " Gel me a pair of 



thick boots. Godfrey, will yon T And 
stay, let somebody run to Wintlirop'i 
and fetch Dolly, — she 's the best 
woman to get. Ben was here himself 
before supper ; is he gone ? " 

" Yes, sir. I met him," said Mar- 
ner : " but I could n't stop to lell liim 
anythin:;, only I said I was going for 
the doctor, and he said the doctor was 
at the Squire's. And I made haste 
and ran, and there whs nobody to bS 
seen at the back o' the house, and so 
Iwent in to where the company was." 

The child, no longer distracted by 
the bright light and the smiling wo- 
men's mces, began to cry and call for 
"mammy," though always clinging 
to Marner. who hiid apparently won 
her thorough confidence. Godfrey 
had come ^k with the boots, and 
felt the cry as if some fibre were 
drawn tight within him. 

"1 '11 go," he said, hastily, eager 
for some movement; "I'll go and 
fetch the woman, — Mrs. Winthrop." 

"0,pooh, — send somebody else," 
said Uncle Kimhie, hurrying away 
with Marner. 

■' Yuu '1! let me know if I can he of 
any use, Kimble," said Mr. Cracken- 
thorp. But the doctor was out of 
hearing. 

Godfrey, too, hnd disappeared ; be 
was gone to snatch his hat and coat, 
having just reflection enough to re^ 
member that be must not look like a 
madman ; but he rushed out of the 
bouse into the snow without heeding 
his thin shoes. 

■ . b 

that she was entirety in her plac 
encountering cold and snow on an 
errand of mercy, was much concerned 
at a young gentleman's getting his 
feet wet under a like impulse. 

" Yoa 'rt a deal better go back, sir," 
said Dolly, with respectful compas- 
sion. " You 'tc nocall to catch cold ; 
and I 'd ask you if you 'd be so good 
as lell my husband to come, on your 
way back — he 's at the Rainbow, I 
doubt — if yoa found bim anyway 
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doctor's. " 

•' No, I '11 stay, now I 'm once out, 
— 1 '11 8lBy outside here," said God' 
frey, when Ihey cania opposite Mar- 
ner's cottage. " You can come and 
tell me if I can do anything," 

" Well, sir, you 're very good : jpou 
've a tender heart," said Dolly, going 

Godfrey waa too pninfully preoo 
pied lo feel a twinge of self-reproe 
at this undeEcned praJEe. He wall 
up and dovn, nnconecions lliat 
was plunging ankle-deep in snow, i 
conscious of everything bnt Irembli 
Kuspcnse about what waa going on 
the collage, and the effect <tf each 
alternative 
not quite unconscious of everything 
else. Deeper down, and half sm ' 
Bred by passionate desire and dr 
there was the sense that he ought 
to lie wailing on these altemati' 
that he ouclit to accept the co 
quences of his deeds, own the m 
able wife, and fulfil the claims of the 
belpleas child. But he hud not moral 
courage enough to contemplate that 

sible for him : he had Only cotiscienie 
and heart enough to iniio him for- 
ever uneasy under the weakness that 
forbade the renunciation. Ai 
ind leaped 



nail r 



vard the Ei 



prospect of deliverance Itom his long 
bondage. 

" Is Ehe dead ? " said the voice that 
predominated over every other within 
him. " If ahc is, I may marry Nan- 
cy ; and then I shall he a good fellow 
in future, and bave no secrets, and 
the child — shall be taken care of 
somehow." But across that vision 
came the other possibiiily, — "She 
may live, and then it 's all np with 



Godfrey never knew how 
was before the door of the 
opened and Mr, Kimble cai 






He went forward to meet his ancle, 
prepared to suppress the apitation htt 
must feel, whatever news he was to 

" I waited for joo, as I 'd coma so 
far," he said, speaking first 

" Pooh, it was nonsense for yon to 
come ont : why didn't you send one 
of the men 1 There 's nothing to be 
done- She's dead, — has been dead 
for bonrs, 1 should say." 

"What sort of woman is she?" 
aald Godfrey, feeting (he blood rush 
to his face. 

"A young woman, bnt emaciated, 
with long black hair. Some vagrant 
— quite in rags. She's got a wed- 
diufr-ring on, however. They mOsl 
fetch her away to Ibe workhoase to- 
morrow. Come, rome along," 

"I want to look at her." said God- 
frey. "I think I saw snch a woman 
yesterday. I'll overtake you in a 

Mr. Kimble went on, and Godfrey 
turned back to the cottage. He east 
only one glance at the dead face on 
the pillow, which Dolly had smooth- 
ed with decent care ; hut he remem- 



een jea 



n the " 



m when he told 
the full story of this night. 

He turned immediately towards the 
hearth, where Silas Marner sat lull- 
ing the child. She was perfectly 
quiet now, but not asletp, — only 
soothed by sweet porridge and 
warmth into that wide-gazing calm 
which makes us older human beings, 
with our inward turmoil, feel a tcr- 
tain awe in (he presence at a little 
child, such as we feel before some 
quiet majesty or beauty in (be eajtb 
or sky, — before a steady glowing 
planet, or a fiill-Rowered eglantine, or 
the bending trees over a silent path- 
way. The wide-open blue eyea look- 
ed lip at Godfrey a witbout any nn- 
easiness or sign of recognition : the 
child could make no visible audible 
claim on its father ; and the felher 
felt a strange mixture of feelings, a 
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conflict of regret and joy, fhat the 
pulse of that little heart ]md no re- 
sponse for the half-jealoHs jearnin^ in 
his own, when the blue ayes turned 
away from him slowly, and fixed 
themaeltes on ihe weaver's queer 
face, which was benl low down to look 
alChera, whilelhe small hand began to 

EqU Marner's withered cheek with 
iTing disfiguration. 
"You 'II take the child to the 
parish to-morrow 1 " asked Godfrey, 
speakins aa indiflerently as he could. 
"Who saya so?" said Msrner, 
sharply. " Will they make rae take 



right to take her away fror 
said Marncr. "The mother's dead, 
and I reckon it's got no fattier: it's 
a lone thing, — and I 'm a lone thing. 
My money's gone, 1 don't know 
wliere, — and this is come from I 
don't know where. I know nothing, 
— I'la partly mazed." 

"Poor little thiner'said Godfrey. 
" Let me give something towards fiad- 

ne had put his hand in his pochet 
and found half a guinea, and, thrust- 
ing it into Silas's hand, he hurried 
out of the cottage to overtake Mr. 
Kimble. 

"Ah, I 



wn J, — and you one of the beanx of 
the evening, and at yonr own house ! 
What do you mean by such freaks, 
young fellow? Has Miss Nancy 
been irnel, and do you want to spite 
her by spoiling your pumps ? '' 

" O, everything has been disagree- 
able to-night. 1 was tired la death 
of jigging and gallanting, and thac 
bother about the hornpipes. And 
I 'd got to dance with the other Miss 
Gunn," said Godfrey, glad of the 
subterfuge his uncle had suggested to 



The prevarication and white lies 
hich a mind that keeps itself ambi- 
ousty pure is as uneasy under as a 
reat artist under the false (ouches 

eye detecia but his own are 
lightly as mere trimmings 
cc the actions have become a 



chat 



nl s 



isheci 



e up. 



"It's a pretty little child: the old 
fellow seems to want to keep it; 
that's Etrange for a miser like him. 
But I gave nim a trifle to help him 
out: the parish isn't likely to quar- 
rel with him for Ihe right to keep the 
child." 

" No ; but I've seen the time when 
I might have quarrelled with him for 
it myself. It "s too iate now, though 
If the child ran into the fire, your 
aunt's too fat to overtake it: she 
could only sit and grunt like an 
alarmed sow. But what a fool yon 
arc, Godfrey, to come out in your 
dancing shoes and stockings in this 



lie. 

Godfrey reappeared in the White 
Parlor wLih dry feet, and, since the 
truth must be told, with a sense of 
relief and gladness that was too 
strong for Minful thoughts to strug- 
gle with. For could he not venture 
now, whenever opportunity offered, 
lo say the tenderest things to Nancy 
Lammeter, — to promise her and 
himself that he would always be just 
what she would desire to see him ? 
There was no danger that his dead 
wife would be recognized : those were 
not days of active inquiry and wide 
report ; and as for the registry of 
their marriage, that was a long way 
olT, baned in untnme<l pages, away 

Dunsey might betray him if he came 
back; but Dunsey might be won to 
silence. 

And when events turn out so much 
better for a man Chan he has had rea- 
son Co dread, is it not a proof that his 
conduct has been less foolish and 
blameworthy than it might otherwise 
have appeared ? When we are 
treated well, we naturally begin to 
think that we are not alti^ether nn- 
merilorious, and that it is only just 
we should treat ourselves well, and 
not mar our own good brcune. 
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Where, after all, would be the use of 
bis confessing the past lo Nancy Lam- 
meter, and (hrowiQg away Ins hap- 
piness ? — naj, hers ? for he felt soma 
conHdeiice that she kived him. Aa 
for the child, he would see thnt it was 
cared for: he would never forsakeit ; 
he would do everything but own it. 
Perhaps it would be jusl as happy in 
life without being owned by its felher, 
seeing that nolmdy could tell how 
things would tarn out, and that 
is there any other reason wanted ? 
well, then,' that the father would ha 



CHAPTER SIV. 

Tbbbe was a pauper's hurial that 
week in Eaveloe, and up Kench Yard 
at Barherlev it was known that the 
dark- haired woman with ihe fair 
rhild, who had lately come lo lodge 
there, was gone away again. That 
was all the express note taken that 
Molly had disappeared irom the eyes 
of men. But Ihe unwept death 
which, lo ihe general lot, seemed as 
trivial as the summer-shed leaf, was 
charj^d with the forre of destiny to 
certain human lives that we know of, 
shaping theirjoys and sorrows even to 
the end. 

Silas Mamer's determination lo 
keep the " tramp's child " was matter 
of hardly less surprise and iterated 
talk in the village than the robbery 
of his Dtoney. That softening of 
feeling towards him which dated ^m 
his misfortune, that merging of sus- 
picion and dislike in a rslhor con- 
temptnoas pity for him as lone and 
cmy, was now accompanied with a 
more active sympathy, especially 
amongst the women. Notable moth- 
ers, who knew what it waa to keep 
children " whole and sweet " ; lazy 
mothers, who knew what it was to be 
interruTited in folding their arms and 
■crat<A!ng their elbows hy the mis- 
chievous propensities of children just 
firm on their Ieg;i, were equally inter- 



would manage with a two-year-old 
child on his hands, and were equally 
ready with their suggestions ; the 
nouble chiefly telling him what he 
had better do, and the lazy ones Be- 
ing emphatic in telling him what he 
would never be able to do. 

Among the notable mothers, Dolly 
Wintbrop was the one whose neigh- 
borlyofficeswerelbemoslacceptablelo 
Marner, for ihey wete rendered with- 
out any show of bustling instruction. 
Silas had shown her the half-guinea 
given to him by Godfrey, and had 
asked her what he shonfd do about 
getting some clothes for the child. 

"Eh, Master Marner," said Dolly, 
" there 's no call to buy, no more nor 
a pair o' shoes ; for I "ve got the little 
petticoats as Aaron wore five years 
ago, and it 's ill spending the money 
on ihem baby-ctothca, lor the child 
'nil grow like grass i' May, bless it) 
— - that it will.'*^ 

And the same day Dolly brought her 
bundle, and displayed to Marner, one 
by one, the tiny garments in their du4 
order of succession, most of them 
patched and darned, but clean and 
neat as fresh-sprung herbs. This was 
the introduction to a great ceremony 
with soap and water, from which baby 
came out in new beauty, and sat on 
Dolly's knee, handling her toes and 
chuckling and patting her palms to- 
gether with an air of havmg made 
several discoveries about herself, which 
she communicated by altemute sound* 
of "gug-gug-gug," and "mammy." 
The "mammy" was not a cry e^ 
need or uneasiness ; Baby had be^Q 
used to titter it without expecting 
either lender sound or touch to foF 

"Anybody 'nd think the angjla in 
heaven could n't be prettier," said 
Dolly, rubbing the golden curls and ■ 
kissing them. "And to think of its 
being covered wi' them dirty rags, — 
;nd the poor mother, — froie to 
death ; but there 's Them as took 
care of it, and brought it to your 
door. Master Marner, The door was 
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!r the SI 
tile sta 
robin. Did n't jou say the iloor 

" Yes," said Silas, moditatiyely. 
"Yea, — the door was open. The 
^oncy 's gone I don't know where, 
and this is come from I don't know 

He had not mentioned lo any one 
bis unconEciousness of the child \ en- 
trance, shrinking from qoestions 
■which might lead to the fact he him- 
self suspected, — namely, that he had 
been in one ot his trances. 

"Ah," said Dolly, with soothing 
gravity, "it's Hke the night and tlw 
morning, and the sleeping and the 
waking, and the rain and the harvest, 
— one goes and the other comes, and 
we know nothing how nor where. 
'We may strive and scrat and fend, 
but it 's little we can do arter all, — 
the big things come and go wi' no 
striving o' onr'n, — they do, that tliey 
do; and I think you 're in the right 
on it to koL'p the little un. Master 
Mamer, seeing as it 'sheen sent to 
rou. thoogh there's folks as thinks 
aHRa^nt. You '11 happen bo a bit 
IDoithered with it while it 's so little ; 
bat I''ll come, and welcDme, and see 
to it for you: I've a bit o' time to 
Spare most davs, for when one gels 
up betimes i' tne morning, the clock 
seems to stau' still low'rt ten, afore 
it 'a tima lo go aboat the victual. So, 
as 1 say, I 11 come and see to the 
child for vou, and welcome." 

" Thanlt you . . . kindly," said 
Silos, hesitating a little. " I '11 be 
glBdif jou'll tell me things. But," 
he added, uneasily, loaning forward 
a> look at Qaby with some jealousy, 
as she was resting her head hack- 
ward against Dolly's arm, and eying 
him contentedly from a distance, — 
" bat I want to do things for it tny- 
self, else it may get fond o' some- 
body else, and not fond o' me. I 
've been used to fending for myself 
in the house, — I can learn, I can 

" Eh, to be Bure," said Dolly, gen- 



tly. "I 've seen men as are wonder- 
ful handy wi' children. The men nre 
awk'ard and contrairy mostly, God 
help 'em, — but when the drink 's out 
of cm, they are n't unsensible, though 
they 're bad for leeching and banda- 
ging, — BO tier/ and unpalient. You 
see thiB goes Urst, next the skin," 
proceeded Dolly, taking up the little 
shirt, and putting it on. 

" Yes," said Marner, docilely, 
bringing his eyes very close, that they 
might be initiated in the mysteries ; 
whereupon B]iby seized his head with 
both her small arms, and put her 
lips against his fafe with purring 

"See there," said Dolly, with a 
woman's tender tact, "she's fondest 
n' you. She wants to go o' your lap, 
I'll be iiound. Go, then: take her, 
"aster Marner; you can put the 

ings on, and then you can say as 

luve done for her tram theiiratof 

ir coming to you." 

Marner took her on his lap, trem- 

ing with an emotion rayslerions to 
himself, at something unknown dawn- 
ing on his life. Thought and feeling 
were so confused within him thnt if 
he had tried to give them utterance, 
he could only have said that the child 
was come instead of tlie gold, — that 
the gold had turned into the child. 
He took the garments fhim Dolly, 
~ ~ 1 put them on under her teaching ; 

ermpted, of course, by Baby's 
gymnastics, 

" There, then 1 why, vou take to it 
quite easy, Master Marner," said 
Dolly; "but what shall yon do when 
're forced to sit in your loom? 
she 'II get busier and mischie- 
:r every day, — she will, bless her. 
It 'a lucky as you 've got that high 
hearth i'slcad of a grate, for that 
, 1 the fire more out of her reach : 
but if you 've got anything as can be 
split or broke, or as is tit to cut her 
fingers olT, she '11 be at it, — and it is 
' ■ ight you should know," 

as meditated a little while in 
perplexity, " I '11 lie her to 
the leg o' the loom," he said at Inst, 
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— "lie her wUh a good long strip 
o' something." 

•' Well, majhap that li do, a 
a little gell, for they 're easie 
luHdetl to sit i' one place, nc 
lads. I know nkat the lads 
ftn" I've had four, — four I're 
God knows, — and if jou wan to take 
and tie 'era a{>, thef d make a flfjlit- 

ing and a crying as if jou was ring- 
ing the pigs. But 1 '11 bring yoa my 
little chair, atid some bits o' red ra;' 
and things for her to plaj wi' ; air 
she'll siE and chatter to 'em as if 
they were alive. Eh, if it wasn't 
a am to the lads to wish 'em made 
dillercnt, bless 'em, J should ha' been 
glad for one of 'em to be a little gell ; 
and to think as I could ha' taught 
her to scour, and mend, and the knit- 
ting, and everything. But I can 
teach 'em this litllo un. Master Mar- 
jier, when she gels old enough." 

■' But she 'II he my lillle "un," said 
Marncr, rather liaslily. "She'll be 

nobody else's." 

" Mo, to be sure ; you '11 have a 
right to her, if yon 're a father to her, 
and bring her up accord! np. Bat." 

addedDolly, '- !---u._^ 

she had del 

touch npon, ' _ 

likechristenedKilks'achildren.andtake 
her to church, and let her learn her 
catechise, as my little Aaron can any 
off — the ' I believe,' and everything, 
and 'hurt nobody byword or deed,' 

— as well as if he vna the clerk. 
That 's what you roust do, Master 
Mamer, if you 'd do the right thing 
by the orphtn child." 

Mamers pale face flushed suddenly 
under a new anxiety. His mind was 
too busy trying to give some definite 
bearing to Dolly's words for him 
think of answering her. 

" And it 'a my belief," she went c 
" as the poor little creature has nci 
been christened, and it 's nothing but 
Tight as the parson should be spoke 
to ; and if you was noways nnwiltinj 
I 'd talk to Mr. Macey abont it thi 
very day. For if the child ever wen 
anyways wrong, and you had n 



done your part by if, Maater Watii*t', 
— 'noculalion, anil everything to savB 
it from hai-m, — it 'ud be a thorn i' 
your bed forever o' this side the 
grave ; and I can't think as it 'ud he 
easy lying down for anybody when 
they 'd got lo another world, if they 
hadn't done their part by the help- 
less childi^u as come wt'out ttieb: 
own asking." 

Dolly herself was disposed to be si- 
lent for some time now, for she had . 
spoken from the depths of her own 
simple belief, and was mnch concerned 
to know whether her, words would 
produce the desired effect on Silas. 
He ivns puzilcd and anxioirs, for 
Dolly's word " christened " convevcd 
no distinct meaning lo him. He had 
only heard of baptism, and had only 
seen the baptism of grown-up men 

" What is it as you mean by ' chris- 
tened'?" he said at last, timidly. 
" Won't folks be good to her without 
it?" 

" Dear, dear ! Master MameP," 
said Dolly, with gentle distress and 
compassion. " Hnd you never no 
father nor mother as taught you ti) 
say your prayers, and as there 'a 
good words and good things to ke<^ 
us from harm ? " 

"Yes," said Silas, in a low voice; 
"I know a deal about that, — ased 
10, used lo. But your ways are dif 
ferent ; my country was a good way , 

.07I. iT_ J ^ fj.„ momenfe, 

decidedly. 



added. 






" But I 



ever 's ripht for it i' this country, 
yon think 'uli do it good, I 11 
according, if you 11 teil me." 

" Well, then, Master Mamer," said 
Dolly, inwardly rejoiced, "I'll aSk 
Mr. Macey to speak to the paWoa 
about it; and you m '° ~" 



for il 



t have 



„_ .. when it 's christened." 

" My mother's name was Hephai- 

bah," snid Silas, " and my little sister 

was named after her." 
" Zh, that 'a a hard name," said 
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Polly. "I partly think it is n't a 
christened name." 

"It's a Biblo name," said Silas, 
old ideas recurring. 

" Then I 've no call to speak again' 
it," said Doliy, rather startled by 
Silas's knowledge on tliis head; 
"but vou see I'm no scholard, and 
I 'm slow at catching the words. 
My husband says I 'm allays like - 
if I was putting the haft for the bi 
die, — that 's what he says, — ; 
he's very sharp, God help him. E 
it 'sawkard calling your little sister 
tuch a hard name, when you 'd got 
nothing big to say, like, — wasn't it, 
Master Marner ■> '' 

" We called her Eppie," slid Silas. 

" Well, if it was noways wrong ro 
shorten the name, it 'ud be a deal 
handier. And so I'll go now, Mas- 



yon the best o' luck, and it 's my be- 
lief as it'll come to you, if you do 
what 's right by the orphin child ; — 
and there s the 'noculation to he seen 
to ; and as to washing its bits o' 
things, you need loi>k to nobody but 
ma, for 1 can do 'em wi' one hand 
when I 've got my suds about. Sh, 
the blessed angil ! You 'U let me 
bring my Aaron one o' iheae daya, and 
he'll sliow h«r his little cart as his 
father 's inade for hiiu and the black- 
and-white pup as he's got a rearing." 
Baby HSU christened, the reclor 
de(^iding that a double baptism was 
the lesser risk to incur; and on this 
occasion Silas, making himself as 
clean and tidy as he could, appeared 
for the first time within the church, 
and shared in the observances held 
sacred br his neighbors. He was 
quite unable, by means of anything 
he heard or saw, to identify the Rave- 
loe relieion with his old faith ; if he 
could at any time in his previous life 
have done so, it must h«ve been by 
the aid of a strong feeling ready to 
vibrate with sympathy, rather than 
by a comparison of phrases and ideas ; 
and now for long years that feeling 
had been dormant. He had no dis- 



tinct idea about the baptism .and the 
church-going, except that Dolly had 
said it WHS Cor the good of the child ; 
and in this way, as the weeks grew to 
months, the child created fresh and 
fresh links between his lifb and the 
lives from which he had hitherto 
shrunk continually into narrower iso- 
lation. Unlike the gold which need- 
ed nothing-, and most be worshipped 
in close-locked solitude, ^ which waa 
hidden away from the daylight, was 
deaf to the song of birds, and started 
to no human tones, — Eppie was & 
creature of endless claims and ever- 
growing desires, seeking and loving 
sunshine, and living sounds, and liv- 
ing movements; making trial of 
everytliing, with trust tii new joy, and 
stirrmg the human kindness in all 
eyes that looked on ber. Ttie gold 
had kept Ms thoughts iu an evtr- 
repeated circle, leading to nothing 
beyond itself; but. Eppie was an ol^ 
ject compacted of changes and hopes 
that forced his thoughts onward, and 
led them far away from their old 
eager pacing towards the same blank 
" 'I, — carried them away lo tho 
things that would come with tho 
ing years, when Eppie would 
have learned to understand how her 
father Silas cared for her; and made 
look for images of that time in 
ies and charities that bound to- 
gether the families of his neighbors. 
'^'- -- >ld had asked that he should 
ving longer and longer, deaf- 
id blinded more and more to 
all things eicepi the monotony of his 
' — 1 and the repetition of his web; 
Eppie called him away from his 
weaving, and made him think all its 
a holiday, reawakening his 
with her fresh life, even to the 
ntcr-fties that came crawling 
forth in the early sprinji; sunshine, 
id warming hira into joy because 
s/ie had joy. 

And when the sunshine grew strong 
id lasting, so that the buttercups 
ere thick in the meadows. Silos 
might be seen in the sunny middav, 
in the late afternoon 'when llie 
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till they reached some favorite uank 
vhere he could sit down, while Eppie 
toddled to pluck the Howcrs, and 
make remnrks lo the winged things 
that murmured happilj nbuve 4he 
bright petals, calling "Darl-dad's" 
attention continually by bringing him 
the flowers. Then she would turn 
her cnr to some sudden bird-note, and 
Silas leamed to please her by mak- 
ing signs or hashed stillness, that 
the/ might listen for the note to come 
again: so that when it came, she set 
np her small back and laughed with 
gurgling triumph. Sitting on the 
banks in this way, Silas liegan to 
look for the once familiar herbs again ; 
and as the leaves, with their unchan- 
ged outline and mnrkings, lay on his 
palm, there was a sense of crowding 
remembrances from which he turned 
flwaj timidly, taking refuge in Eppie's 
little world, that lay lightly on his 
enfeebled spirit. 

As the child's mind was growing 
into knowledge, his mind was grow- 
ing into, memory : as her life Enfold- 
ed, his soul, long stupefied in a cold 
narrow pripon, was unfolding loo, 
and trembling gradually into full 

It was an influence which must gath- 
er tbriB with every new year: the tones 
that stirred Silas's heart grBw articu- 
late, and called for more distinct an- 
swers ; shapes and sounds grew clear- 
er for Eppie's ejes and ears, and there 
was more that " Dad-dad " was im- 
peratively required to nolicc and ac- 
count for. Also, hy the time Eppie 
was three years old, the developed a 
fine capacity for mischief, and for de- 
vising ingenious ways of being troub- 
lesome, which found much exercise, 
not only for Silas's patience, but for 
his watchfulness and penetration, 
Sorely was poor Silas puzzled on 
such occasions by the incompatible 
demands of love. Dolly Winthrop 
told him pmiishment was good for 



Eppie, and that, as for tearing' a 
child without making it tingle a liKft 
in sotl and safe places now and lh«n, 
it was not to t>e done. 

" To be sure, thcit 's another thing 

Bm mightdo, Master Marner," added 
oily, meditatively : " jou miglit 
shut her up once i' the coal-hOle. 
That was what I did wi ' Aaron ; far 
I was that (illy wi ' the youngest lad, 
as I could never bear to smack hinl. 
Not as I could dnd i' my heart to let 
him stay i' the coal-hole more nor ft 
minute, but it was enough to colly 
him all over, so as he must be new 
washed and dressed, and it was AB 
good as a rod lo him, — that was. 
But I put it upo' your conscience. 
Master Marner, as there 's one of 'cm 
you must choose, — ay (her smacking 
or the coal-hole, — else she'll get so 
masterful, there 'II be no holding 

Silas was impressed with the mel- 
ancholy truth of this last remark; 
but his force of mind faileit hefore t1l6 
only two penal methods open to hiin, 
not only because it was painful t6 
him to hurt Eppie, bitt becanse he 
trembled at a moment's contention 
with her, lest she should lore him thb 
lessforil. Leteven an affeclionate Go- 
liath get himself tied to a small teli- 
dcr thing, dreading lo hurt it by pull- 
ing, and dreading still more to snap 
the cord, end whii h of the two, pray^ 
will be master? It was clear that 
Eppie, with her short toildling steps, 
. i._j -E....! — oil |^,(y danea 



ead Father Silas 






r'"^ ,' 



For example. He had wisely cho- 
sen a broad strip of linen as a means 
of fastening her to his loom when 
he was busy : it made a broad belt 
round her waist, and was long enough 
to allow of her reaching the iruckle- 
bcd and sittinK down on it, bat not 
long enough for her to attempt any 
dangerous climbing. One bright 

more engrossed than usual in 
ting up a new piece of work, i 
casioit on which his scissors wi 



. had been 
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requiai 



These 



ing of Dolly's, had 
been kept carefully out of Eppie's 
reach ; but the click of them hail had 
a pecniiiir attraction for her esr, and, 
vatchinif the resuhs of that click, she 
hild derived the philosophic les) 
that ihe same cause would prodi 
the same effect. Silas had seal 
himself in his loom, and the noise 
weaving had begun ; but he had left 
tiis icissors on a ledge which Eppie's 
arm was long enough Co reach ; and 
now, like a small mouse, watching 
her opportunity, she stole quietly 
from her corner, secured the scissors, 
and toddled to the bed again, setting; 
up her back as a tnode of concealing 
the fact. She had a distinct intention 
as to the nso of the scissors ; and 
having cut the linen strip in a jagged 



t Ihe OT 



'.^" 






but effectual 
she had run 
where the su 
while poor Silas believed her to bo a 
better child than usual. It was not 
DQtil he happened to need his scissors 
that the terrible fact burst upon him : 
Eppie had run out bj herself, — had 
perhaps tnUva into tiie Stone-pit, 
Silas, shaken, by the worst fear t^at 
could have befBllen him, rushed out, 
calling "^Eppie!" and ran eagerly 
about the unenclosed apace, explor- 
ing the dry cavities into which she 
might have fallen, and then gazing 
with questioning dread at the smooth 
red surface of the water. The cold 
drops stood on his brow. How long 
had she been out? There was one 
hope, — that she had crept through 
the Etile and got into liie lields, where 
he habitually took her to stroll. But 
the grass was high in the meadow, 
and there was no descrying her, if she 
were there, except by a close search 
that would be a trespass on Mr. Os- 
good's crop. Still, that misdeaieanor 



approached. The meadow was 
searehod in vain ; and he got over iho 
stile into the next field, looking with 
dying hope towards a small pond 
which was now reduced to its summer 
shallowness, so as to leave a wide mar- 
gin of frood adhesive mud. Here, 
however, sat Eppie, discoursing cheer- 
fully lo her own small boot, which she 
was using aa a bucket lo convey cho 
water into a deep hoof-mark, while 
her little naked foot was planted com- 
fortably on a cushion of olive-green 
mud. A red-headed calf was observ- 
ing her with alarmed doubt through 
the opposite hedge. 

Here tvas clearly a case of aberra- 
tion In a christened child which de- 
mntidcd severe treatment; but Silas, 



inghisti. „ . ., 

ing but snatch her up, ana cover ner 
with half-sohbing kisses. It was not 
until ho had carried her home, and 
had begun to think of the necessary 
washing, that he recollected Ihe need 
that he should punish Eppie, and 
"make her remember." The idea 
lat she might run away again and 
3me to harm gave him unusual reso- 
lution, and for the first time he deter- 
mined to try the coalhole, — a small 
closet near the hearth. 

" Naughty, naughty Eppie," he sud- 
;nly b^an, holding her on his knee, 
id pointing to her muddy feet and 
olhes, — "naughty to cut with the 
issors and run away. Eppie must 
^ ) into the coal-hole for being naugh- 
ty. Daddy must put her in the coal- 



nitted ; 



T SilB) 



after peering all roond the liedgero' 
traversed the grass, beginning wiin 
perturbed vision to see Eppie behind 
every group of ted sorrel, and to see 
her moving always farther off aa he 



hoi.. 

Hebalfesi 
shock enongl 

she b«gi 

pleas'ing 

■ proceed to extremities, he put 
ilo the coal-hole, and held the 
door closed, with a trembling sense 
that he was using a strong measure. 
For a moment there was silence, but 
then came a little cry. " Opy, opy ! " 
and Silos let her out again, saying. 



:ted that this would be 
ind that Eppie would 
cry. But instead of that, 
n to shake herself on his 
if the proposition opened a 
"ivolty. Seeing that ho 
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"Now Eppie 'ull nerer be naughty 
again, else she must go in the coal- 
hole, — ft Wack, annghtj' place." 

The wea'ing masl stand still a long 
while this morning, for now Eppie 
must be washed, and have clean 
clothes on ; but it was to be hoped 
that this punishment would hare a 
lasting etfect, and save lime in future, 
though, perhaps, it would have been 
belter if Eppie had cried more. 

In half an hour she was clean again, 
and Silas, liaving- turned his back to 
see what he could do with the linen 
band, threw it down agwn, with the 
' reflection that Eppie would be good' 
without fastening for the rest of the 
morning. He turned round again, 
- and was going to placo her in her lit- 
Ue ch^r near the loom, when she 
peeped out at hira with black face and 
hands again, and said, " Eppie in te 
toal-hole I " 

This total failure of the coal-hole 
discipline shook Silas's belief in the ef- 
ficacj- of punishment. " She 'd lake 
it all for fiin," be obscired to Dolly, 
"in did n't hurt her, and (hat I can't 
do, Mrs. Winthrop. ' If sbemakesme 
a hit o' trouble, I can bear it. And 
she 'i got no tricks but what she '11 
grow ODi of " 

"Well, that's portly (rne. Master 
Mamer," said Dolly, sjiDpathctioally ; 
" and if you can't bring jonr mind to 
frighten her off touching things, ton 
must do what yon can to keep 'em 
out of her way. That's what I do 
wi' the pu^ as the lads are allays 
a-rearing. They luiU worry and ^aw, 
— worry and gnaw they will, if it was 
one's Sunday cap as hung anywhere 
so as they could drag it. They know 
no diflerence, God help 'em ; it 's the 
pushing □' (he (eelb as sets 'em on, 
that 'b what it is." 

So Eppie was reared wilhont pun- 
iahment, (he burden of her misdeeds 
being home vicariously by Father Si- 
las. The stone hut was made a soft 
nest for her, lined with downy pa- 
tience : and also in the world that lay 
beyond the stone hut she knew noth- 
ing of (rowna and denials. 



No twith Stan dine the difficulty of. 
carrying her and his yarn or linen at 
(he same lime, Silas took her with , 
him in most of his journeys to th6 
farm-houses, unwilling to leave her 
behind at Dolly Winthrop's, who wM 
always ready to take care of her ; and 
little curly-headed Kppie, the weaver's 
child, became an object of interest at . 
several outlying homesteads, as well 
as in the village. Hitherto he bad 
been treated very much as if he bad 
been a useful gnome or brownie, — a 
queer and unaccountable creature, 
who must necessarily be looked at 
with wondering curiosity and repul- 
sion, and with whom one would be 
glad to make all greetings and bar- 
gains as brief as possible, but who 
must be dealt with in a propitiatory 
way, and occasionally have a present 
of pork or garden-stuff lo carry homo 
with bim, seeing that without bim 
there was no getting the yarn woven. 
But now Silas met with open smiling 
faces and cheerful questioning, as a 
person whose satisfactions and di^ 
culties could be understood. Evertf- . 
where he must sit a little and taljt 
about the child, and words of interest 
were always ready for him : " Ah, 
Master Mnmer, yon '11 be lucky if 
she takes (he measles soon and easy ! " 
or, " Why, there is n't many lone men 
'lid ha' been wishing to lake up with 
a little un like that; but I reckon tha 
weaving makes you handier than men 
as do cut-door work, —you 're partly" 
ns handy as a woman, for wCavlne 
comes next to Epinning." Elderly" 
masters and mistresses, sealed obse^ 
vantly in large kitchen arm-chmrs, 
shook their heads over the difficultly . 
attendant on rearing children, felt 
ie's round arms and tegs, and pra- 
nced (hem remarkably firm, and 
._._ Silas that, if she turned out well 
(which, however, there was no lelhiig), 
" would be a fine thing for him to 
ive a steady lass lo do for hini'.- 
when he got helpless. Servant-maid- 
ens were fond of carrying her out to 
look at the bens and chickens, or to^ 
if any cherries could he shake* 
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with c 

gnze, liko little dogs face to files wi 
one of their own kind, till attracti< 
had reached the point at whicli t 
soft lips wore put out far a, kiss. No 
child WBs afraid of approaching Silns 
when Eppie was near niin : ther 
no repulsion around htm now, < 
lor yaanc or old ; for thcHttle child had 
come to link him once more with the 
whole world. Thei-e waslove between 
him and the child that blent them 
to one, and there was love between 
the child and the world, — from 
and women with parental looks and 
fames, to the red ladj-birds and the 
round ml pebbles. 

Silas began now Co think of Rave- 
loe life entirely in relation to Eppie : 
she must have everything that was 
good in Raveloe; and he listened do- 
cilely, that he might come to under- 
stand better what this life was, from 
which, for fifteen years, he had stood 
aloof as from a stran(!;e thing, where- 
with he coiild have no commanion : 
as some man who has a precious 
pjanc (0 which he would give a nur- 
turing borne in a new soil thinks of 
the rain, and the sunshine, and all 
influences, in relnlion to his nursling, 
and asks industriously for all knowl- 
edge that will help him to satisfy the 
tfaiits of the searching roots, or to 
guard leaf and bud ftoia invading 
harm. The disposition to hoard had 
been utterly crushed at the very first 
by the loss of his long-stored gold : 
the coins he earned afterwards secrn- 
ed as irrelevant as stones brought to 
complete a house suddenly buried by 
an eartliqunke ; the sense of bereat'e- 
Btcnt was too heavy upon him for the 
old ihrill of satisfaction to arise again 
at the touch of the newly earned 
coin. And now something had come 
to replace his hoard which gave a 
growing purpose to "the earnings, 
drawing his hope and joy continual- 
ly onward beyond the money. 

In old days there were angels who 
came and took men by the hand and 



them away from the city of de- 
ction. We see no wliiie-winged 
BQgeis now. But yet men are led 
away from threiiteniag destruction: 
a hand is put iulo theirs, which leads 
them forth gently towards a calm 
and bright land, eo that thoy look no 
'more backward; and the band may 
be a little child's. 






CHAPTER XT. 

; person, 






will believe, who watched, with keen- 
er ihough more hidden interest than 
any other, the prosperous growth of 
Eppie under the weaver's care. He 
dared not do anything that would 
imply a stronger interest in a poor 
man's adopted cliild than could be 
expected from the kindliness of the 
voung Squire, when a chance meet- 
mg suggested a little present to a 
simple old fellow whom others noticed 
with good-will ; but he told himself 
that the time would come when he 
might do something towards further- 
ing the welfare of his daughter with- 
out incurring Huspicions. Was he 
very uneasy in the mean lime at his 
inability to give his daughter her 
birthright? 1 cannot say that he 

The child was being taken 

of, and would very likely be hap- 
is people in humble stations often 
I, — happier, perhaps, than those 
are brought up in luxury, 
hat famous ring that pricked its 
jr wbsn he forgot duty and fol- 
lowed desire, — I wonder if it pricked 
very hard when he set out on the 
chase, or whether it pricked but 
lightly then, and only piereed to the 
quick when the chase had long been 
ended, and hope, folding her wings, 
looked backward and becama re- 
gret? 

Godfrey Cass's cheek and eye were 
brighter than ever now. He was so 
undivided in hi-i aims that he seem- 
:e a man of firmness. No Dan- 
sey had come back : people had niad« 
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up their minds tbaC he was gone foi 
B Botdier, or gone "out of the coun- 
e cared to be epedtic 



n their 






spec table faioiij'. Godfrey 
aaa ceased to see the shadow of Dun- 
Bey across his path ; and the path 
now Jay straight forward to the ac- 
compli£hmeiit of his best, loogest- 
chenshed wishes. Everybody said 
Mr. Godfrey had taken the right 
turn ; and it was pretty clear what 
would be the end of things, for there 
were not many days in the week that 
he was not aean riding to the War- 
rens. Godfrey himself when he was 



of a 



juld s 



" Yea," if he liked. He felt a reform- 
ed man, delivered from teuiptation ; 
and the vision of his future liie seem- 
ed to him as a promised land for 
which he had no cause to fighl. He 
Eaw himself with all his har 



:ntred 






I hear 



while 



played with the children. 

And that other child, not on the 
heartii, — he would not forget it ; he 
woald see that it was well proiided 
for. That was a father's duly. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

It was a bright autumn Sunday, 
sixteen years after Silas Marner had 
found his new treasure on the hearth. 
The bells of the old Kaveloe church 
were riugine the cheerful peal which 
toid that the morning ■ service was 
ended ; and out of the arched door- 
way in the tower came slowly, retard- 
ed by friendly greetings and questions, 
the richer parishioners who had chosen 
this bright Sunday morning as eligible 
for church-going. It was the rural 
fashion of that time for the more im- 
portant members of the congregation 
to depart tirst, while their humbler 
neighbors wailed and looked on, 
stroking their hent heads or dropping 
their conrtesies to any large rate- payer 
who turned to notice them . 

Foremost among these advancing 
groups of well-clad people, (here aje 
some whom we shall recognize in 
spite of Time, who has laid hia hand 
on them all. The tall blond man of 
forty is not much changed in feature 
from the Godfrey Cass of six-and- 
twenly : he is only fuller in flesh, and 



has only lost the indefinable Jooli of 
youth, — a loss which is marked even 
when the eye is undiilled and the 
wrinkles are not yet come. Perhaps 
the pretty woman, not much younger 
than he, who is leaning on his amn, 
is more changed than her husband: 
the lovely bloom that used to be al- 
ways on her cheek now comes bnt fit- 
fully, with the fresh morning air or 
with some strong surprise; yet to all 
who love human fkccs best fhr what 
they tell of human experience, Han- 
d's beauty has a heightened interest. 
Often the soul is ripened into fuller 
goodness white age has spread an 
ngly film, so that mere glances can 
never divine the preciousnesa of the 
fruit. But the years hav-e not been 
il to Nancy. The firm yet 
placid month, the clear ' 






of the 
lalnre tl 
kept its highest qualities ; and 
ven the costume, with its dainty 
eatnesa and parity, has more signifl- 
^nce now the coquetries of youth 
^n have nothing to do with it. 
Mr. and Mrs, Godfrey Cass (any 
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higher title has died anav from Bave- 
loe lips since the old Squire was gatb- 
ered to his fstllers and. his inheritance 
was divided) have tnrned'round to loo) 
fbF the toll aged maa and the plainly 
dressed woman who are a, little behind, 

— Noncjr having observed that thej 
must wait for " &ther and Priscilla " 

— and now they all turn into a nar- 
rower path leading across the church- 
yard lo a small gate oppo:>ite the lied 

House. We will not fo!' '— 

DOW ; tar may there not be 
era in this departing congregation 
whom we should like to see oijain, — 
some of those who are not likely to 
be handsoinely clad, and whom we 
may not recognise so easily as the 
master and mi stress of tha Red Ilon^e ? 

But it is impossible to mistake Silas 
Marner. His large brown eyes seem 
to have gath^ired a longer vision, as is 
the way with eyea that have been 
short-sighted in early life, and they 

look ; but in everything else o\ 






much enfijebled by 



h^igire him almost the look of ad- 
Taaeeit age, though he is not more 
than Hve-andfifDy; but there is the 
freshest blossom of youth close by his 
side, — a blond dimpled girl of eigh- 
teen, who has vainly tried to chastise 
her curly auburn hiiirinto smoothness 
under her brown bonnet : the hair 
lipples IIS obstinately as a brooklet 
under the March breeie, and the lil^ 
tie ringlets burst away from the re- 
straining comb behind and show 
themselves below the bonnet-crown. 
Eppie eannot help being rather vexed 
about her hair, tor there is no other 
K>rl in Raveloe who has hair at all 
like it, and she thinks liair ought lo 
be smooth. Slie does not like 1o be 
blameworthy even in small things : 
you see how neatly her prayer-book 
IS folded in her spotted handkerchief. 



pie puts it ta tiim, and thinks that 
perhaps straight hair is the best in 
general, but he does n't want £ppie's 
hair to be different. She surely di- 
vines that there is some one bL-hind 
her who is thinking about her veiy 
particularly, and mustering courage 
to come to her side as soon as they 
are out in the lane, else why should 
she look rather shy, and take Gore 
not to lum away ber head fi-om her 
fatller Silas, to whom she keeps mur- 
muring little sentences as to who was 
at church, and wlio was not at church, 
and how pretty the red mountain-a^h 
is over the Rector/ wall. 

" I wish we had a little garden, fa- 
ther, Willi double daisies in, like Mrs. 
Winlhrop's," said Eppie, when they 
wore out in the lane ; " only they say- 
it 'nd take a deal of digging and 
bringing fresh soil, — and you could 
n't do that, could you, fatlier^ Any- 
how, I should n't like you to do it, 
for it 'ud bs too hard vrork for you." 

"Yes, I could do it, child, if you 
want a bit o' garden : these long 
evening, I could work at taking in n 
little bit o' the waste, just enough tor 
uot or two o' flowers for von ; and 
lin, i' the morning, I could have a 
n wi' the spade before I sat down 
the loom. Why did n't you tell 
before as you wanted a bit o' gar- 
can dig it for yon, Master Mar- 
said the young man in fustian, 
»aa now by Eppie's side, enter- 
nto the conversation without 
rouble of formalities. " It 'II 
be play to me after I've done my 
day s work, or any odd bits o' time 
when the work's slack. And I'll 
bring you some soil from Mr. Cass's 
garden, — ho '11 let me, and willing." 
" Eh, Aaron, my lad, are yoa 

there t " said Silas ; " I was n't aware 
of you ; for when Eppie 's talking o' 
things, I sec nothing but what she 's 

'-- Well, it you could help 

the digging, we might get 
her a bit o' garden all the sooner." 

'• Then, if you think well and 
good," said Aaron, " I 'U como to tlie 
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Stone-pits .this afternoon, and - 
Eettk what UaA 's m be taken in, and 
I 'Jl get up an hourearlier i' the r 
ing, ana begin on il." 

"Bat Dot if j'ou don't promis 

not to worb at tlie hard digging, fa- 
ther," said Eppie. " For I should n'l 
ha' said laiyuung about it," she add- 
ed, half Ijaali fully, halfroguiahly, " on- 
ly Mrs. Wintlirop said as Aaron 'ud 
be BO good, and — " 

" And you raightha" known it 
out molhur telling you," said Aaron. 
"And Master Mamer knows too, 
hope, as 1 'm able anil willing to do 
turn o' work for him, and hewon'tdo 
me the unkindness to anjways take 
it out o' m; hands." 

"There, now, father, you won' 
work in it till it 's all easy," said Ep- 
pie, "and you and me can mark ( ■ 
the beds, and make holes and pli 
theroola. It '11 be a deal livelierntthe 
Stone-pitB when we 've got some flow- 
ers, for I always think the flowers 
can see ns and know what we 're talk- 
ing ahout. And I '11 have a bit o' 
rosemary, and bergamol, and thyme, 
because they 're so sweet smelling ; 
but there 's no lavender onlv in the 
gentlelblks' gardens, I think.^' 

■' That'sno reason why joushonld 
n'l have some," SMd Aaron, " for ' 
can bring you slips of anything ; I 
forced to cut no end of 'em when I 
(■ardpning, and throw 'em away mo 
Ij. There 'a a big bed o' lavenc 
at the Red House : the missis is very 
fbnd of it." 

" Well," said Silas, gravely, " so 
aa you don't make free for us, or ask 
for anything as is worth much at the 
Eed House ; for Mr. Cass 's been so 
good 1o us, and built as np the new 
end o' the cottage, and given iis l>eds 
and things, as I could n't abide (o be 
imposin' lor garden-stuff or anything 

" No, no, there 's no imposin'," said 
Aaron ; " there 'e never a garden in 
all the parish butwhat there s endless 
waste m it fiir wani o' somebody as 
could use everything up. It's what 
I think to myself sometinies, as there 



need nobody run short o' vietuals if-' 
the land was made the most on, and,' 
there was neyer a morsel but what 
could find its wav io a mouth. It setsi 
one thinkinj; o'' that, — gardening- 
does. But f must go back now, eJso^ 



like to fix about the garden, and her 
not know everything from the first, — 
should goa, father 1 " 

" Ay, bring her if yon can, Aaron," 
said Silas ; " she 's sure to have a word 
to say as 'It help us to set things on 
their right end. 

Aaron turned back up the village, 
while Silas and Eppie went on up the 
lonely sEieltercd Line. 

"O dflddv ! "she began, when they 
were in privacy, clasping and sqaeez- 
ing Silas's arm, and skipping round 
to give him an energetic kiss. " Mr 
little old daddy ! I 'm eo glad. I 
don't think I shall ivant any thing else 
when we 've got a little garden ; and '■ 
I knew' Aaron would di^ it for u^" 
she went on with n^uish triumph,^ 
" I knew Ihnt very well." 









beholde 

" Ono, Isha' n't,"Eaid Eppie, langhr 

ing and frisking; "he likes it." 

" Come, come, let me carry your ■ 

prayer-book, else you 'II be dropping 

It, jumping i' that way." 
Eppie WHS now aware that her be' 

havior was under observation, but il 

was only the observation of a friendly 

donkey, browsing with a log fastened 
□ his foot, — a meek donkey, not 
cornfuliy critical of human triviali- 
ies, but thankful to share in them, if 
lossible, by getting his nose scratched; 
nd Eppie did not fait to gratify him 
rith her usual notice, though it was 
ttendcd with the inronvenience of his 

following them, painfully, np to the 

very door of their home. 

the sound of a sharp bwk ia- ■ 
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side, aa Uppie put the key in 
dooT, mwlilityl the donkey's r 
Bilil he limped away again without 
biddinj;. Tlie sharp D»rk wa,s the " 
of an excited wulcome that was a 
ing thern from a knowing brown i 
er, who, nfrer dancing at their lega in 
a hysterical manner, mailed with a 
worrying noiae at a tortoise-shell kit- 
ten ander the loom, nnd Chen rushed 
backwithasharpbarkagain, asmuch 
as to say, " I have done my duly by 
this feeble creature, you perceive " ; 
while the tady-mocher of the kitten sat 
sunning her white bosom in the win-' 
dbw, and looked ronnd with a, aleepy 
air of expecting caresses, though she 
wjU not going to tnke any trouble for 

The presence of this happy animal 
life was not the only change which had 
come over tbe inKrior of the stone 
cottage. There was no bed now in 
the living-room, and the small space 
was well filled with decent furniture, 
all bright and clean enongh to satisfy 
Dolly Winthrop's eye. The oaken 
table and chree-comered oaken chair 
were hardly what was likely to be seen 
in so poor a cottage ; they had conis, 
with the beds and other things, from 
the Red House ; (or Mr. Godfrey Caas, 
as every one said in the village, did 
■very kindly by Iho weaver ; and it was 
nothing but ri"ht a man should be 
looked on and helped bv those who 
could aUbrd it, when he had brought 
up an orphan child, and been father 
and motber to her, — and had lost 
his money too, so as he had nothin; 
but what he worked for week by week, 
and when the weaving was going 
down loo, — for there was less and less 
flax spun, — and Master Marner was 
noneso young. Nobody was jealous of 
the weaver, fur he was regarded as an 
exceptional person, whose claims on 
neigli body help were not to be matched 
in Itavelae. Any Gnperstilion that 
remained concerning him had taken 
an entirely new color ; and Mr, Ma- 
cey, now a very feeble old man of 
fourscore and six. never seen except 
in his chimney-corner or sittingin the 



sunshine at his door-silt, was of opin- 
ion that when a man hod done what 
Silas had done by an orphan child, it 
was a sign that his money would 
come to light again, or leastwise that 
the robber would be made to answer 
fur it, — for, as Mr. Maccy observed 
of himself, his faculties were as strong 

Silas sat down now and watched 
Eppie with a satislicd gaze as she 
spread the clean cloth, and set on it 
the potalo-pic, warmed up slowly in a 
safe Sunday fashion, by being put in- 
to a dry put over a slowly dying fire, 
as the best substitute for an oven. 
For Silas would nut consent to have 
a grate and oven added to his conven- 
iences : he loved ^e old brir.k hearth 
as lie had loved his brown pot, — and 
was it not there when he had fbnnd 
Eppie ? The gods of the hearth exist 



jilas ate hia dinner more silently 

in usual, soon laying down his 

:fe and fork, and watching half- 

ahstracledly Eppio's play with S 



radiance of her dair and 
liteness of her rounded chin and 
throat set off by the dark-blue cotton 
gown, laughing merrily as the kitten 
hold on with her fonr claws to one 
shoulder, like a design for a jug-han- 
dle, while Snap on the rigiht hand and 
Puss on the other put up their pawa 
towards a morsel which she held out 
of the reach of both, — Snap oi 

ally desisting in order ic 

1th the cat by a cogent worrying 
growl on the greediness and futility 
nduct; till Eppie relented, 
caressed them both, and divided the 
morsel between them. 

But at last Eppie, glancing at the 

clock, checked the play, and said, 

O daddy, yon 're wanting to go into 

"" le to smoke your pipe. 

clear away tint, so as Iha 
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I make basic, — 1 
l>e ioag." 

Siias had inken to smokiDg a pipe 
daily during tbe last two years, hav- 
ing been strongly urged lo it by the 
u^es of Baveloe, as a practice " good 
for the fits"; and this aitriee viaa 
sanctioned by Dr. Kimble, on the 
ground that it was as well to try 
what could do no harm, — a princi. 
pie which was made to answer for a 
great deal of work in that ^entletuan's 
medical practice. Silss did uot high- 
ly enjo^ smoking, and often wondered 
how his neighboffl could be so fond of 
it ; but a humble sort of acquiescence 
jn what was held lo be good had be- 
come a etroag haint of that new self 
which had been developed in him 
since he had found Eppie on his 
hearth : it had been the only dew his 
bewildered mind could hold bv in cher- 
ishing this young life that had been 
seut to him out of the darkness into 
which his gold had departed. By 
seeking what was needful for Eppie, 
by sharing the effect that everything 
produced on her, he had himself come 
to appropriate the forms of custom 
and l>elief which were the mould of 
Eavoloe life ; and as, with reawaken- 
ing sensibilities, memory also re- 
awakened, he had begun to ponder 
over the elements of his old faith, and 
blend them with his new impressions, 
till he recovered a consciousness of 
unity between hia past and present. 
""" je of presiding goodness and 



; hum; 



t whic 



all pure peace and joy had given him 
a dim impression tJiat (here had been 
some error, some mistake, which had 
thrown that dark shadow over the 
days of his best years ; and as it grew 
more and more easy to him to open 
hia mind to Dolly Winlhrop, he 
gradually communicated to her all 
he could describe of his early life. 
The communication was necessarily 
a slow and difficult process, for Silas s 



rience gave her no key to Btrango cu»- 
(oms, and made every novelty a soorce 
of wonder that arrested Ihem at every 
step of the narralive. It was only by 
fragments, and at intervals which 
left Dolly time to revolve what she 
had beard till it acquired some &mil- 
iarity for her, that Silas at last arrived 
at the climax of the sad story, — the 
drawing of lots, and its false testimo- 
ny concerning bim ; and this had to 
be repeated in several iuteriieivs, 
under new questions on her part as 
to the nature of this plan for detecting 
the guilty and clearing the innocent. 
"And yourn 's the snme Bible, 
yoii 're sure o' that. Master Mamer, 
— the Bihle as you brought wi' you 
from that country, — it's (he same 
as what ihey 've got at church, and 
what Eppie 's a learning to read 

"Tes," said Silas, " every bit the 
same; and there's drawing o' lots in 
the Bible, mind you," he added in a 

" O dear, dear," said Dolly, in a 
grieved voice, aa if she were hearing 
an unfavorable report of a sick man's 
case. She was silent for some min- 

" 'There 's wise folks, happen, as 
know how it all is ; the parson knows, 
I '11 be bound ; but it lakes big woi'ds 
to tell them things, and sncb as poor 
folks can't make much out on. I can 
never rightly know the meaning o' 
what I bear at church, only a bit here 
and there, bat I know it 's good 
words, — I do. Bui nbat lies upo' 
your mind, — it's this. Master Mar' 
ner: as, if Them above had done the 
right thing by jou. They 'd never ha' 
let yoo be turned out for a wicked 
thief when you was inniccnt." 

"Ah!" said Silas, who had now 
come to understand Dolly' 
ogj', "that was what fell > 
"= if it had been red-hot iron ; because, 

J see, there was nohody as fared 

ow. And bim as 1 'd gone out 
i in wi' for (en year and mure, since 
■ wh.ep we WM lafli aftd wwt ti»i»es. — 
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mine own fumirar friend, in whom I 
trusted, had hft^d Qp hiii heel again' 
me, and worked to ruin me," 

" Eh, but he was a bad un, — I 
can't chink us thuro 's anotJier such," 
Enid Dollj. "But I'm o'ercome. 
Master Mamer; I 'm like as if I 'd 
waked and did n't know whether 
waa night or inoming. I feel aom 
how as sure 09 [ do when I 've ial 
Bometbing up Chough I can't justly 
put my hand on it, as there was 
rights in what happened to you, if on 
could hut make it out ; and joa 'd n 
call to lo^ heart as yon did. But w 
'11 talk on it again { for aomeiime 
things come inlu my head when I 'i: 
leeching or poulticing, or such, as 
could never chink on when I was sil 



to have many opportunilias of illu- 
mination of the kind eEie alluded to, 
and she was not long before she re' 
curred to the subject. 

"Master Maraer," she said, one 
day that she came to bring home 
Eppie's washing, " I 've been sore 
puzzled fbr a good bit wi' that trouble 
o' yourn and the drawing o' lots ; 
anti it got twisted back'ards and for- 
'ards, OS I did n'C know which end to 
lay hold on. But it come to me aU 
clear like, that night when I was si^ 
ting up wi' poor Bessy Pawkes, as is 
dead and lefi her children behind, God 
help 'em, — it come lo me as clear as 
daylight ; but whether I 've got hold 
on it now, or can anyways bringit lo 
my tongue's enri, that I don't know. 
ear I 're often a deal inside me as 'II 
niTcr come out ; and for what yon 
Calk o' your folks in your old country 
nivet saying prayers by heart nor say- 
ing 'em out of a book, they must be 
wonderful cliver ; for if I did n't know 
' Our Pather,' and little bits o' good 
words as I can carry out o' church 
wi' me, I might down o' my knees 
every night, but nothing could J 

" But you can mostly say some- 
thing as I can make sense on, Mrs. 
Winthrop," said Silas. 



" Well, then. Master Mamer, it 

make nothing o' (be drawing o' lots 
and the answercomingwrong; it 'ud 
mavhap take the parson to tell that, 
and he could only tell us i' big words. 
But what come to me as clear as the 
daylight, it was when I was troubling 
over poor Bessy Fawkes, and it allays 
comes into my head when 1 'ni soi^jy 
lor folks, and feel as 1 can't do a 
power lo help 'em, not if I was lo get 
up i' the middle o' the night, — it 
comes into my head as Them above 
has got a deal tenderer lieart nor 
what I 've got. — for I can't be anj- 
ways better nor Them as made me ; 
and if anything looks hard to me, it 'i 
because there 'a things I don't know 
on ; and for the matter o' [hat, there 

ity o' t 
little as I T[ 

I, while I was thinking o' 
that, you come into my mind, Master 
"' ind it all come pouring in ; 

c i' mv inside what was the 

right and just thing by jou, and them 

as prayed and drawed (he lots, all but 

that wicked nn, if lAt^ 'd ha' done the 

it thing by you if they could, is 

there Thenu as was aC the making 

us, and knows better and has a 

er will? And that 's all as ever 

n be sure on, and everything else 

big puzzle to me when I think on 

For there was the fever come and 

took off Ihcm as were fnll.growed, nnd 

ietl; Che helpless children ; and there 

's the breaking o' limbs ; and them 

13 'nd do right and be sober have Co 

uifer by them as are contrairy, — eh, 

there 's' trouble i' this world, and 

there 'a things as we can niver make 

the rights on. And all a 
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knows so tittle can see a bit □' 
good and righte, we may be sure as 
there 's a good and a rights bigp;er 
nor what we can know, — I feel it i' 
mj own inside as iC must be so. And 
if you could hue ha' gone on trusten- 
ing. Master Marner, yon would n'C 
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ha' run away from jonr felloiv-ctea- 
turs and been so loni:." 

" All, l)ut that 'ud !ia' been hard,' 
eaid tjilos, in an uudi:rlone; "k 'u< 
ha' been hard to trusten tlien." 

" And so it would," said Dollv 
almost with compunction ; " them 
things are easier said nor itunc; and 
I 'm partly ashamed o' talking." 

" Nay, nay," said Silas, " you 're i' 
the right, Mrs. Winihrop, — you 're 
i' the fight. There 's good i' this 
world, — 1 'VB a feeling o' that now; 
and it ninkea a man feci as there 's a 
good more nor he can see, i' spite o' 
the trouble and the wickedness. That 
drairing o' the lots ii dark; but the 
child was sent to mo ; there 's de ' 
ings with us, — there 'a dealings." 
This dialogue look place in Eppii 
earlier years, when Silas had to part 
with her for two hours every day, that 
she might learn to read at the dnme 
school, after he had vainly tried him- 
self to guide her in that first step to 
learning. Now that she was grown 
up, Silaii had often been led, in those 
momenta of quiet outpouring which 
come to people who live together in 
perfect love, to talk with tier too of 
the past, and how and why he hod 
lived a lonely man until she had been 
sent to him. For it would have been 
impuBsible for him to hide from Ep. 
pic that she was not his own child ; 
even if the most delicate reticence on 
the point could have been expected 
from Raveloc gossips in her presence, 
her own questions about her mother 
could not have been parried, as she 
grew up, without that complete 
shroudin;; of the pisC which would 
have m.ide a painfLiI harrier between 
their minds. So Eppie had long 
known how her motlier hnd died on 
the snowy ground, nnd how she her- 
self had been found on the hearth by 
Father Silas, who had taken her gold- 
en carls for his lost guineas brought 
back to him. The tender and pecu- 
liar love with nhich Silos hod reared 
her in almost inseparable companion- 
ship with himself, aided by the seclu- 
sioa of their dwelling, had preserved 



the village talk aud habits, auit had 
kept Iter mind in thai fi-eshness which 
is sometimes falsely supposed to be 
an invariable attribute of rusticity. 
Perfect love has a breath of poetry 
which can exalt the relations of the 
least-instructed human lieiugs ; and 
this breath of poetry had Eurroundcd 
Eppie from the time when she had 
folloned the bright gleam tbnl beck- 
oned her to Silas's heartli; so that it 
is not surprising if, in other thin 
besides her delicate preltiness, she w 
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but had a touch of rfrfinement e 
fervor which cnme from no other 
(caching than that of tenderly nur- 
tured un vitiated feeling. She was 
too childish and simple for her im- 
agination to rove into questions about 
her unknown father; for alongwhils 
it did not even occur to her that she 
must have had a bther ; and the first 
time that the idea of her mother hav. 
ing Iwd a husband presented itself to 
her was when Silas showed her the 
wedding-ring which had been taken 
from the wasted finger, and bad been 
carefully preserved by him in a linle 
lackered box shaped like a shoe. He 
delivered this box into Eppic's charge 
when she had grown up, and sne 
often opened it to look at the ring: 
but still she thought hardly at all 
aboDt the father of whom it was the 
symbol. Had she not a father very 
to her, who loved her better than 
real fathers in the village seemed 
Be their daughters t On the con- 
, who hei- mother was, and how 
:nmc to die in that forlomness, 
questions that often pressed on 
Eppie^ mind. Her knowledge of 
Mrs. Winthrop, who was her nearest 
friend next lo Silas, made her feel 
at a mother must be very precious ; 
id she had flgain and again asked ^ 
las to tell her how her mother 
looked, whom she was like, and how 
he had found her against the fur^e 
bush, led towards it by the little tbot^ 
steps and the outstretched arms. The 
fiirze bush was there still; and thii 
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BfEernoon, when Eppie came out 
Sitas into the sunshine, U waa 
first object that arresled her eyes 
thoughts. 

"Father," she said, in a torn 
centle gravitj, which sometimes < 
like a sadder, slower cadence at 
her plajfulnesH, " we shall take the 
farze bush into the garden; 

it I '11 pat snowdrops and oroe 
'cause Aaron says tliej won't die 
but '11 always get mo'e and mon 

" Ah, child," said Silas, always 
read/ to talk when he had his pipe 
his band, apparently enjoying the 
pauses more than the piiffa, "it 
WDtild n't do fa leave out the tiiTze 
bash; and there's nothing preiti 
ray thinking, when it's yallow 
flowers. But it's just come inti 
head what we're to do for a feoce, 
— oiavhap Aaron can help us 
thought; but a fence we must 1 
else ihe donkeys and things 'uU i 
and trample everything down, 
fencing 'a hard to be got at, by what 
I can mate out." 

" O, I 'II tell you, daddy," said Ei 
pie, clasping her hands sudden 1 1 
after a ramute's thought. " Thece'^ 
lots o' loose stones about, some of 'ei 
not big, and we might lay 'em atop 
of one another, and make a wall. 
You and me could carry the smallest, 
and Aaron 'ud carry the rest, — I 
know he would." 

"Eh, my precious un," said Silas, 
'■' there is n't enough stones to go all 
round ; and as for yon carrying, why, 
wi' yonr little arms you could n't car- 
ry a atone no bigger than a turnip. 
You're dillicate made, my' dear," he 
added, with a tender inionation, — 
"that 'a what Mrs. Winthrop says." 

"O, I'm stronger than you think, 
daddy," said Eppie; "and if there 
was n't stones enough lo go all roand, 
why they '11 go part o' the way, and 
theg ii'li be easier to get sticks and 
things for the rest. See here, tound 
the big pit, what a many atones ! " 

She skipped forward to the pit. 
meaning to lift one of the stonea and 



exhibit her strength, but she started 
back in surprise. 

" O father, just come and look 
here," she exclaimed, — "come and 
see how the water 's gone down since 
yesterday. Why, yeslerday, the pit 

" Well, to be sure," said Silas, 
coming to her aide. " Why, that 's 
the draining ihey 've begun on, since 
harvest, i' Mr. Osgood's iielila, I reck- 
on. The foreman said to me the oth- 
er day, when 1 passed by 'cm, ' Mas- 
ter Mainer,' he said, '1 should n't 
wonder if we lay your bit o' waste 
as dry as a bone.' It was Mr, God- 
trey Cass, he said, hnd gone inU> 
the draining: he'd been taking these 
fields o' Mr. Osgood." 

" How odd it '11 seera to have the 



a large stone. " See, daddy, I can 
carry thia quite well," she said, going 
along with much energy for a few 
step;, but presently letting it fall. 

" Ah, you 're fine and strong, arn't 
you ? " said Silas, while Eppie shook 
her aching arms and lau);hed. 
" Come, come, let ns go and sit down 
on the bank against the stile there, 
and have no more lifiing. You 
might hnrt yourself, child. Ton 'd 
need have somebody to work for you, 
— and my arm isn t over-strong. 

Silas uttered the last .sentence slow- 
ly, as if it implied more than met the 
ear ; and Eppie, when they sat down 
on the bank, nestled cloae to his side, 
and, takini; hold caressingly of the 
arm that was not over-strong, held it 
on her lap, while Silaa pul^d again 
dutifully at the pipe, which occupied 
his other arm. An ash in [he hedge- 
row beliind made a fretted screen 
from the sun, and threw happy play- 
ful shadows all about them. 

"Father," said Eppie, very gently, 
Bft«r they had been sitting in silence 
a little while, " if I was to be mar- 
ried, ought I to he married with my 
mother's ring^ " 

las gave an almost imperceptible 
:, though the question Ml in with 



Stan, though the question 
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the andercurrent of thought in his 
own mind, and then said, in a, sa\>- 
doed tone, " Why, Eppie, have you 
been a thinking on it ? ' 

" Oniy this last week, father," said 

talked to me about it." 

'-And wliHl did be eay?" said 
Silas, still in the same subdued way, 
as if he were anxious lest he should 
fall into the slightest Cone that was 
not for Eppie's good. 

" He said he should like to be mar- 
ried, because he was a f oing in four- 
and-twenly, and had got a deal of 
gardening work, now Mr. Mote 's 
given np ; and he goes twice a week 
regular to Mr. Cass's, and once to 
Mr. Osgood's, and they 're going to 
take him on at the Rectory." 



"And w 



1 Silas 



" Wliy, me, to be aure, daddy," 
said Eppie, with dimpling laughter, 
kissing her father's theok ; " as if 
be *d want to many anybody else '. " 

"And you mean to have him, do 
jou? " said Silas. 

" Yes, some time," said Eppie, " I 
don't know when. Everybody 's 



" But you '11 never be lone again, 
father," said Eppie, tonderly. " That 
wai what Aaron said, — 'I could 
never think o' taking yon away from 
Master Marner, Eppie.' And I said, 
' It 'ud be no use if you did, Aaron.' 
And he wants us all to live together, 
BO as you need n't work a bit, father, 
only what's for yonr own pleasure; 
and be 'd be as good as n son to you, 
— that was what he said." 

"And should vou like that, Ep- 
pie 1 " said Silas, looking at her. 

" I should n't mind il, father," said 
Efpie, quite simply. " And I should 
like things to be so ai, you need n't 



work much. But If It wasn't li)f 
that, I 'd sooner things did n't changei' 
I 'm very happy ; 1 like Aaron to b* 
fond of me, and come and see ua 
often, an{l bi:havc pretty to you, — he 
always does behave pretty to youi 
does n't he, father?" 

" YeJ, child, nobody could behave 
better," said Silas, emphatically. 
" He 's bia mother's lad." 

"But I don't want any change," 
said Eppie. " I should like to go on 
a long, long while, just as we are- 
Only Aaron does want a change ; and 
he made me cry a bit — only a bit — 
because be said 1 did n't care for him,' 
for if I cared for him I should want 
us to be married, as he did." 

" Eh, my blessed child," snid Silas, 
laying down his pipe as if it wen* 
useless to preieod to smoke any lonr 
ger, "you 'reo'eryounglobe married. 
We'll ask Mrs. Wintbrop,— we'll 
ask Aaron's mother what she thinks =; 
if there '3 a right thing to do, she'll 
come at it. But there's this to b« 
thought on, Eppie : things miH' 
change, whether we like it or no ; 
things won't go on for a long while 
just aa they are and no diderence. I 
shall get older and helplesser, and bs 
a burden on you, belike, if I don't gi> 
away ficra you altogether. Not as t 
mean you'd Ihiiik me a burden, — I 
know you would n't, — but it 'ud be 
hard upon you ; and when I look 
for'ard to that I like to tbink as you 'd 
have somebody else besides mc, — 
somebody young and strong, as '11 out- 
last your own life, and take ewe on 
you to the end." Siias paused, and, 
resting his wrists on his knees, lifted 
his hands up and down meditatively 
as he looked on the ground. 

" Then, wonid you like me to be 
married, father ? " said Eppie, with a 
little trembling in her voice. 

" I '11 not be the man to say no, 
Eppie," said Silas, emphatically ; 
"but we'll ask your godmother. 
She'll wish the right thing by you 
and her son too." 

" There they come then," said Ep- 
pie. " Let u9 go and meet 'em. O 
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the pipe ! won't joii har« it lit again, 
father J" said Eppie, lifting: tliit 
ttfedicinal appliance from the ground. 
. " Nat, child," said Silas, " I 've 
done enough for today. I tliink, 



CHAPTER XVII. 

While Siiaa and Eppie were seat 
ed on the bank discoursing in tho 
fleckeretl shade of the ash-tree, Misa 
Pfiscillft Lammeter was resisting her 
sister's arguments, llial it would be 
better to suy tea at the Red House, 
and let her father have a long nap, 
than drive home lo the Warrens so 
soon after dinner. The family party 
(^f four only) were seated round the 
tdbte in the dark wninseoted parlor, 
with the Sunday dessert before them, 
oi" fresh filberts, apples, and pears, 
d^Iy ornamented with ie^ives by 
Nancy's own hand before the bells 
had rung for church. 

A great cliange has come over the 
dark wainscoted parlor since we saw 
it in Godfrey's bachelor days, and 
under the wileless reign of the old 
Sjnire. Now all is polish, on which 
no yesterday's dust is ever allowed to 
rest, from the yard's width of oaken 
boards round the carpet, to the old 
Squire's gun and whips and walking- 
sticks, ranged on the slag's antlers 
above the mantel-piece. All other 
signs of sporting and out-door oecnpa- 
tion Nancy has removed to another 
room ; but she has brought into the 
Red House the habit of filial rever- 
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of honor these relies of her husband's 
departed father. Tha tankards are 
on the side-table still, but the bossed 
silver is undimmcd by handling, and 
there are no dregs to send forth un- 
pleasant suggestions : the only pre- 
railing scent is of the lavender and 
rose-leaves that iill the vases of Derby- 
shire spar. All is purity and order 
in this onca dreary room, lor, fifteen 



years ago, it was entered by a new 
presiding spirit. 

" Now, father," said Naney, " it 
There any call for you to go Imme to 
lea? Mayn't you just as well stay 
with us ? — such a beautiful evening 
as it 's likely to be." 

The old gentleman had been talk- 
ing with Godfrey about the inci-easing 
poor-rate and the ruinous times, and 
bad not heard the dialt^uc between 
his daughters. 

" My dear, you must ask Friseilln," 

become rather broken. "She man- 
ages me and the farm too." 

" And reason good as I should 
manage you, father," said Priseilia, 
" else you 'd be giving yourself your 
death with rheumatism. And as for 
the farm, if anything turns out wrong, 
as it can't but do In these times, 
there's nothing kills a man so soon 
as having nobody to find fault with 
but himself It'^a n deal ihe best 
way o' being master, to let someijody 
else do the ordering, and keep (be 
blaming in your own hands. It 'ud 
save many a man a stroke, / be- 

" Well, well, my dear," said her 
father, with a quiet laTisb, " I did n't 
say yon don't manage for everybody's 

" Then manage so as yon may slay 
tea, Priscilla," said Nancy, putting 
her hand on her sister's arm afierlion- 
ntely. "Come now; and we'll pa 
round the garden while father has his 

" My dear child, lie '11 have a beau- 
tiliil nap in the gig, for I shall drive. 
And as for staying lea, I can't hear 
of it ; for there 's this dairymaid, now 
she knows she 's to be married, turned 
Micbaehoas, she'd as lief pour the 
new milk into the pig-trough as into 
the pans. That 's the way with 'em 
all : it 's as if they thon°hl the world 
'ud be new made because they 're to 
be married. So come and let me jiut 
my bonnet on, and there' 11 be lime 
for us to walk round the garden whjla 
the horse is being put in. 
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When tlie sisters were (reading the 
neacl; swept garden- walks, between 
the bright turf [hnt contrasted pleas- 
antly with the dark cones and arches 
and wall-like hedges of jew, Priscilla 

" I 'm aa glad as anything at your 
hnsband '3 making tJiut exthange 0' 
land with Coubiii Osgood, and begin- 
Ding the dairying. It 's a thousand 



if folks want a bit 0' worrit to make 
the days pass. For as for rubbing 
furniture, when you can once sec 
your face in a table there's nothing 
else to look for; but there 's always 
Bomeihing fresh with the dairy ; for 
even in the depths o' winter there's 
goine pleasure in conquering the but- 
ter, and making it come whether or 
no. My dear," added Fristilla, press- 
ing her sister's hand aflectionately as 
they walked side by side, "you'll 
never be low when yon 've got a 

"Ah, Priscilla," said Nancy, re 
taming the )^i?ssure with a grateful 
glance of her clear eyes, "but it 
■ >n'i make up to Godfrey : a dairy ' 



much I 



And i 



only what he cares f»r that 

me low. I 'm contented wiih the 

Uessings we have, if he could be 

contentfd." 

" It drives me past patience," said 
PrJHoilla, impetuously, " that way o' 

ing, and never easy with wliat they 've 
got : the^ can't sit comfortable in 
theirchflirs when they 've neither ache 
nor pain, but either they must s^ck 
a pipe in their mouihs, to make 'em 
better than well, or else the; must bo 
swallowing somethine strong, though 
they 're forced to m^e. haste befbre 
■■- -.1 meal comes in. But joyful 



as have got nneaay blood in theif 

"O," don't say so, Priscilla," said 
Kancy, repenting that the had called 
forth this outburst ; " nobody has any 
occasion to find fault with Godfrej. 
It 's natural he should be disappoint- 
ed at not having any children ; evelT 
man likes lo have somebody to work 
for and lay by for, and he always 
(.-ounted so on making a fuss with 'cm 
when Ihej were little. Thenf 's many 
another man 'ud hanker more than 
he does. He 's the best of hus- 

"O, I know," said Priscilla, smil* 
ing sarcastically, " I know the way o* 
wives ; ihej set one on to abuse iheir 
husbands, and then they turn round on 
'em and praise 'em as if they wanted 
to sell 'cm. But father 'II be waiting 

1'he large gig with the steady old 
gray was at the front door, and Mr. 
Lammctcr was already on the stoitei 
steps, passing the time in recalling lO' 
Godfrey what very fine points Speckle 



had 1 



I his 1 






belt 



r father 



And if it had pleased 

God to make you ugly, like me, so as 
the men would n't ha run after you, 
we might have kept to oar own fami- 
ly, and hf d nothing to do with folks 



" I always urouW have a good horse, 
yoo know, said the old gentleman, 
not liking that spirited time 10 be 
quite effaced from the memory of his 

"Minil yon bring Nancy 10 the 
Warrens bifore the week's out, Mr. 
Cass," was Prisf ilia's parting in- 
junction, as she took the reins, and 
ihook them gently, byway of friendly 
ncitement 10 Speckle. 

" I shall just take a turn to the 
fields against the Stone-pits, Nancy, 
and look at the draining," said Ood- 

■' Yon 'Jl ha in again by lea-time, 

" O yea, I shall be back in aa 

It was Godfrev'8 custom on a Sun- 
day afternoon to do a little contem- 
plative farming m a leisurely walk 
Nancy seldom accompanied him , for 
the women of her generation — un- 
less, like Priscilla, they took (0 outt 
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door management — werB not given 
to much waikiag beyond their own 
hanae and garden, tinding sufficient 

when Priscilla was not with her, she 
usually sat witli Manl'a Bible betbre 
her, and after following the text with 
her eyes tor a little while, ahe would 
graduOilly permit them to wander oa 
her thonghls had already insisted on 
wandering. 

But Nancy's Snnday thoughts were 
rarely quite oat of keeping with the 
devout and reverential intention im- 

Elied by the book spread open before 
er. She was not theologically in- 
structed enough to discern very 
clearly the relation betwKn the sacred 
docHinents of the past which she 
opened without method, and her own 
obscure, simple life ; but the spirit of 
rectitude, and the sense of respoasi- 
bilit/ for the eiFeet of her conduct on 
Others, which were strong elements in 
Nancy's character, had made it a, 
habit with her to scrutinize her past 
feelings and actions with self-question- 
iBg solicitude. Her mind not being 
conrted by a, great variety of subjects, 
she filled the vacant moments by 
living inwardly, again and ^ain, 
through all her remembered experi- 
ence, especially Through the fifleen 
years of her married time, in which 
her life and its significance had been 
doubled. She recalled the small de- 
t^ls, the words, tones, and looks, in 
the critical scenes which had opened 
anew epoch for her, by giving her a 
deeper insight into Che relations and 
(rilils of life, or which had called on 
her for some little cfibrt of forbearance, 
or of painful adherence to an {ma- 
nned or real duty, — asking herself 
continually whether she had ' 
any respect blamable. This 
rumination and self-qucsti 
perhaps a morbid habit ine 
a mind of much moral s 
when shut out from its due share of 
outward activity and of practical 
claims on its affections, — inevitable 
to a noble-hearted, childless woman, 
when her lot is narrow. " 1 can do 



so little, — have I done it oil well ? " 
is the perpetnally recnrring thought; 

away from that soliloquy, no peremp' 
lory demands to divert energy from 
vain regret or superfluous scruple 

There was one main thread of pain- ' 
ful experience in Nancy's married 
life, and on it bang certain deeply fell - 
scenes, which were the oftencst rn- 
viied in retrospect. The short 
dialo^e with Priscilla in the garden 
had determined (be current of retro- 
spect in that frequent direction this 
particular Sunday afternoon. The 
lirst wandering of her thought from 
the text, which she still attempted 
dutifully to follow with her eyes and 
silent hps, was into an imaginary 
enlargement of the defence she had set 
up for her husband against Friscilla's 
implied blame. The vindication of 
the loved object is the best halm af- 
fection can find for its wounds: "A 
man must have so much on liis mi nil," 
is the belief by which a wife often 
supports a cheerful face undei' rough 
answers and unieeling words. And 
Nancy's deepest wounds had ail come 
from the perception that the absence 
of children from their hearth was 
dwelt on in her husband's mind as a 
privation to which he could not recon- 
cile himself. 

Yet sweet Nancy might have been 
expected to feel still more keenly the 
denial of a blessing to which she had 
looked fbrnard with all the varied 
expectations and preparations, solemn 
and prettily trivial, which fill the 
mind of a loving woman when she 
expects to become a mother. Was 
there not a drawer filled with the neat 
work of her hands, all anworn and 
untouched, just as she had arranged 
it there fonrleen years ago, — just, hut 
for one little dress, which had been 
made the burial-dress? But under 
this immediate personal trial Nancy 
was so lirmly unmurmunng that 
years ago she had suddenly renounced 
the habit of visiting this drawer, lest 
ahe should in this way be cherishing 
a longing for what was not gWn. 
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Perbnp9 it was thia veiy severity 
towards any iiidolgeace of what she 
held to besinful regret in herself, chr' 
made her shrihk fn . - . 

own standard to he 

' worse for a mnu to be disi 
that way; a, woman could aluays be 
satisfied with devoting herself 10 her 
husband, bat a man -wanted Eome- 
thing that would make him look 
ward more, — and sitting by the 
was so much duller to him than I 
woman," And always, when Nancy 
reached this point in her meditations, 
— trying, with predetermined sympa- 
thy, to Bee everything as Godfrey saw 
it, — there caioe a renewal of self- 
questioning, Hatl she done every- 
thing in her power to lighten God- 
frey's privation ? Had she renlly 
been right in [he resistance which 
had cost her so routh pain six years 
agt), and again four years bi;o,— 
the resistance to her hnsband' 
wish that they should adopt a child ? 

ideas and habits of that time than of 
oar own ; still, Nancy bad her opin- 
ion on it. Jt was as necessary to her 
mind 10 have an opinion on oil top- 
icEi, not exclusively masculine, that 
had come ander her notice, as ' ' 
to have a precisely marked p!i 
every arlicleof her personal property : 
and her opinions were always princi- 

?les to be unwaveringly acted on. 
hey were firm, not because of their 
basis, but because she held them with 
a tenacity inseparable from her mental 
action. On all the duties and propri- 
eties of life, Ikim filial behavior to the 
arrangements of the evening toilet, 
pretty Nancy Lammeler, by the time 
she was three-and -twenty, had her 
nnalterable little ^oile, and had formed 
every one of her habits in strict ac- 
cordance with that code. She car- 
ried these decided judgments within 
her in the most unobtrusive way; 
they rooted themselves in her mind, 
and gtvw there as quietly as gross- 
Years ago, we know, she insisted on 
dressing like Priacilla, because "It 



was right for sisters to dress aliket". 
and because "she would do what was 
right if she wore a ^own dytd wittl 
cheese-coloring." That was a trivial 
hut typical instsnce of the mode is 
which Nancy's life was regulated. 

Jc was one of those ri^d principle^ 
and no petty egoistic Jeeliiig, which 
had been the ground of Nancy's diffir 
cult resistance to her husband's wish. 
To adopt a child, because children of 
your own had been denied yon, was 
to ti-y and choose your lot in spite of 
Providence; the adopted child, she 
was convinced, would never turn out 
well, and would be a cnrse to thoso 
who had ivilfully and rebellious)/ 
sought what it was clear that, ti^^ 
some high reason, they were better 
without. When you saw a 



dNai 



icy, I 



bounden duty to lea 
wishing for it. And so far, perhapfii 
the wisest of men could scarcely make 
more than a verbal improvement ib 
her principle. But the conditiwifl 
under which she held it apparent thaf 
a thing was not meant to 1)6 depen^i 
ed on a more peculiar mode of think- 
ing. She would have given up makine 
a purchase at a particular place U, 

some other cause of Heaven's sending, 
had formed an obstacle ; and she 
would have anticipated a broken 
limb or other heavy misfortune to 
any one who persisted in spite of such 



frey, in his remonstrances. " She 
has thriven as well as child can d() 
with the weaver ; and he adopted her. 
There is n't such a prettj- little gicl 
inywhere else in the parish, or ob« 

ler. Where can be the hkelihoodoE 
ler being a curse to anybody ? " 

" Yes. my dear Godfrey," said Nau.- 
:^, who was sitting with her hauda 
ighllj clasped together, and with 
yearning, regretfiil affection in hM 
eyes. " Thcchildmaynottumouti)! 
with the weaver. But, then, he did n't 
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rto seet her, aa we shoald be doing, 
will be wrong: I fitel sure it will. 
Don' t you remember whnt thai lady we 
met at the Royslon Baths told us about 
the child her sister adopted ? That 
was the only adopting I ever heard 
of; and the child was transported 
vhen it was twenty-three. Dear God 
frey, don't ask in o to do what I kno* 
rrng: I should never l>e happy 
. I know il 's very hard for yon, 

— lis easier for me, — but it's the 
TTill of ProvidraicB." 

It mijjht seem sinsu'ar that Nancy 

— with ner religious theory pieced to- 
gether onl of narrow social traditions, 
frngmenls of ehui-ch doctrine imper- 
fectly undei'stood, and girlish reason- 
ings on her small experience — 
should have arrived by herself at a 
way of thinking so noailj akin to that 
of many devout people, whose beliels 
■re held in the shape of a system 
quite remote from her knowledge, — 
lingular if we did not know that hu- 
man beliefs, like all other natural 
growths, elude the bajriers of sys- 

Godfrev had from the first speci- 
iled Epple, then about twelve years 
old, as a child suitable tor them to 
adopt. It had never occurred to him 
that Silas would rnther part with hia 
life than with Epple. Surely the 
leaver would wish the best to the 
child he had taken so much trouble 
with, and would be glad that such 
good fortune should happen to her; 
she would always be very grateful to 
him, and he would be well provided 
for to the end of his life, — provided 
for as the excellent part he had done 
by the child deserved. Was it rot 
an appropriate thing for people in a 
higher station to take a charge off 
the hands of a man in a lower t It 
seemed an eminently appropriate 
thing (0 Godfrey, for reasons that 
were known only to himself; and by 
a common fallacv, he imagined the 
measure would lie easy bmauso he 
had private motives for desiring it. 
This was rather a coarse mode of 
estimating Silas's relation to Eppie; 



but we most remember that many of 
the impressions which Godfrey was 
likely to gather concerning the labor- 
ing people around him ivonld favor 
the idea that deep alleclitms can hard- 
ly go along with callous palms tind 
scant means ; and he had net hud the 
opportunity, even if he had hed the 



that 












oall 



experience. It was only the wnnt of 
adequate knowledge that conld have 
made it possible for Gudfn'y deliber- 
ately to entertain an unfeeling pro- 
ject; his natural kindness had outlived 
tiiat blighting time of cruel wishes, 
and Nancy's pruise of him as a hus- 
band was not founded entirely on a 
wilful illusion. 

" I was right," she said to herself, 
whiin she had recalled all their scenes 
of discussion, — "I feel I was right 
to say him nay, though it hurt ma 
more than anything ; but how i^od 
Godfrey has been about it! Many 
n would have been very angry with 
for standing out against their 
...jhes; and ihev miirht have thrown 
out that they 'd had ill-liiek in man-y- 
■ g me ; but Godfrey has never been 
e man to say me an unkind word, 
's only what he can't hide : evei-y- 
ing seems so blank to hiin, I know; 
id tiie land, — what a ditlerenec it 
d make to him, when he goes to see 
after things, if he 'd children growing 
up that he was doing il all for I But 
I won't murmur ; and perhaps if ho 'd 
married a woman who 'd have had 
children, she'd have vexed hioi ia 
other ways." 
This possibility was Nanry's chief 
imfort; and to give it greater 
rength, she labored to make it im- 
possible that any other wife should 
have had more perfect leiiderness. 
She had been Jbrced to vex him by 
■' ■ ' iaL Godfrey was ne)t 

her loving effort, and 
did Nancy no injustice as to the mo- 
ires of her obstinacy. It was irnpos- 
ible 10 have lived with her fifteen 
years and not be aware that an un- 
seliish clinging to the right, aod a 
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sincerity clear ns the flower-bom dew, 
were hermaincharaclerJsticB ; indeed, 
Godfrey fell this so strongly that his 

to facing difficulty lo be unvaryingly 
simple und truthful, was kept in a 
certain awo of this gentle wife who 
watched his looks wiih a jearnin 
obey them. It seemed to him im 
Bible that he should ever coofesi 
her the trath about Eppie ; she wi 
never recover Ttom the repulsion 
story of his earlier marriage wi 
create, told to her now, after that 
long concealment. And the child, 
too, he thought, must hecome an ob- 
ject of repolsion ; the very Bight of 
her would be painful The shoch 1 
Nancy's mini;led pride and ignorani 
of the world's evil might even be loo 
much for her delicate frame, f" 
he had married bcr with that e 
un his heart, he must keep it there 
to the lost, Wiiatei'cr else he did, 
he could not mate an irreparable 
breach between himself and this long- 
loved wife. 

Meanwhile, whyomld ho not make 
tip his mind to the absence uf children 
irom a hearth brightened by such a 
wife? Why did his mind fly uneasily 
to that void, as if it were tbo sole 
reason why life was not thoroughly 
joyous to him? I suppose it ir "' " 
way with all men and women 
reach middle age without the clear 
perception that life never am be thor- 
ough^ joyous; under the vague dul- 
ness of the gray hours, dissatisfaction 
seeks a definibi object, and finds it in 
the privntion of an untried good. 
Dissatisfaction, seated musingly on 
a childless hearth, thinks with envy 
of the father whose return is greeted 
by young voices, — seated at the meal 
where the little heads rise one above 
another tike nursery plants, it sees a 
black care hovering behind every one 
of them, and thinks the impulBes by 
which men abandon freedom, and 
seek for ties, are surely nothing but a 
brief madness. In Godfrey^ case 
there were further reasons why his 
thongbU should be continually solicit- 



ed by this one point in bis lot; bis 

conscieoce, never ihoro uglily easy 
about Eppie, now gave his childle$4 
home the aspect of a retribution; 
and as the lime passed on, under 
Nancy's refusal to adopt her, any 
retrieval of his error became moro 
and more diDicult. 

On this Sunday afternoon it was 
already four years since there had 
been any allusion to the subject be- 
tween them, and Nancy supposed 
that it was forever buried. 

" I wonder if he '11 mind it less or 
more as he gets older," she thought ; 
" I 'm afraid more. Aged people feel 
the miss of children ; what would 
father do without Priscilla ? And if 
I die, Godfrey will be very lonely, — 
not holding togelbcrwilh his brothers 
mueh. But I won't be over-anxious, 
and trying to make things out before- 
hand : I must do my best for the 
present." 

With that last thought Nancy 
roused herself from her I'every, and 
turned her eyes again towards the 
forsaken page. It had been forsaken 
longer than she imagined, fur she was 
presently surprised hv (he appearance 
(jf the servant with the lea ifimgs. It 
was, in fact, a little before the usual 
time for tea ; but Jane had her rea- 



the 



" Is your master 

" No 'm, he is n't," said Jane, with 
a slight emphasis, of which, however, 
her mistress took no notice. 

'■ I don't know whether jou 'veseen 
'era, 'm," continued Jane, after a 
pause, "but there *a folks making 
haste all oneway, afbre the fionl win- 



There 



Idi 



imething 's happened 
i'the 



o best 



yard, else I 'd send and see. I 've 
been up into the top attic, but there 's 
ig anything for trees. I hope 
nobody 's hurl, that 'a dl." 

"O no, I dare say there 's nothing 
much the matter," said Nancy. "It 

perhaps Mr. Snell's bull got out 



igain, 



d befor. 



I wish he may n't gore anybody. 
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iJien, that 'a all," saiJ Jane, not alto- 
gether despisiag a hjpotliesis which 
coTered a lew iroa^nary calamities, 

"That girl ia always terrifying 
mB," thought Nancy ; "Iwish'^-" 
froy would come in." 

She went to the front window and 
looked as far as she uo " 
the road, with an un( 
she felt to be childish, 
now no snch signs of 
Jane hnd spoken of, and Godlrey 
would not be likely to return by the 
Tillage road, but by the fieldB. '^' 
continued to stand, however, lo 
Bt the placid churchyard with the long 
shadows of the gravestones acroea the 
bright green hillocks, and at the 
glowing autumn colors of the Rector/ 
trees beyond. Before such calm ex- 
l«mal beauty the presence of a vague 
fear is more distinctly felt,- ■" 
raven flapping its slow winj 
tho sunny air. Nanej wish 
and more that Godfrey would 



exerted himself Ut speak more dis- 
tinctly. 

" Sit down, Nancy — there," be 
said, pointing to a chair opposite him. 
" I came back as soon as I could, to 
hinder anybody's telling you but me. 
1 'vB had a great siioct, — but I care 
most about the shock it 'It be to 

■' It is n't father and Priscilla t" 
snid Nancy, with quivering lips, clasp- 
ing her hands together tightly on her 

"No, it's nobody living," said God- 
frey, unequal to the considerate skill 
with which he would have wished to 
make his revelation. " It 's Uunstan, 
— my brother Dunstan, that we lost 
sight of sixteen years ago. We 've 
found him, — found his Dody, — bis 
skeleton." 

The deep dread Godfrey's look had 
created ia Nancy made her feel these 
words a relief. She sat in compura- 

e calmness to heiir whatclaebeiLid 

toil. He went on: — 

" The Stone-pit has gone dry sud- 
denly, — from the draining, I suppose; 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Some one opened the door a1 
other end of the room, and Nancy felt 
that it was her husband. She turned 
from the window with gladness in her 
eyes, for the wife's chief dread was 
stilled. 

" Dear, I 'm so thankful you 're 
come," she a^d, going towards him. 
" I began to get . . . ." 

She paused abruptly, for Godfrey 
was laymg down his hat with trem- 
bling hands, and tamed towards her 
with a pale face and a strange unan- 
flwering glance, as if he saw her in- 
deed, but saw her as a part of a scene 
invisible to herself. She laid her hand 
OQ Wis arm, not daring to speak again ; 
but he left the touch unnoticed, and 
Ibrew himself into hia chiiir. 

Jane was already at the door with 
the hissing urn. " Tell her to keep 
away, will you 1" said Godfrey; and 
when the door wns closed again he 



re belies 



— has lain for si 



and there 's my gold-handled hunting- 
whip, with my name on ; he took it 
away, without my knowing, the dav 
■-e went hunting on Wildfire, the last 

me he was seen." 

Godfrey paused : it waa not so easy 
to say what came next. "Do you 
think he drowned himself? " said 
Nancy, almost wondering that her 
husband should be so deeply shaken 
by what had happened all those years 
" go to an unloved brother, of whom 

orse things had been angured. 
"No, he fell in," said Godfrey, iti 

low but distinct voice, as if he felt 

}rae deep meaning in the fact. 
Presently ho added: "Dunstan was 

10 man that robbed Silas Marner." 
The blood rushed to Nancy's face 

id neck at this surprise and shame, 
for she had been bred up to regard 
even a distant tinahip with crime as 
a dishonor. 
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" Godfrey I " she saiil, with com- 

Sassion in her tone, for she had imme. 
iaUly reflecl^d that the (tishonor 
must be felt still more keeol/ bj her 
busband, 

" There was money in the pit," he 
continued, — " all the weaver's mon- 
ey. Everything's been gathered up, 
and they're taking iho skeleton to 
the " Rainbow." Bnt I came back ro 
tell yon ; there was no hindering it ; 



yonn 



it know. 



silent, looking on the 
ground for two long minutes. Nan- 
cy would have said some words of 
comfort undur this disgrace, but she 
refrained, from an inBtiactive sense 
that there was something behind, — 
that Godfrey had sometjiing else to 
tell her. Presently lie lifted his eyes 
to her face, and kept them fixed on 
her, as he said : — 

" Everything comes to light, Nan- 
cy, sooner or later. When God Al- 
mighty wills it, our secrets are found 
out. I've lived with a secret on my 
mind, but I '11 keep it from you no 
loncer. I would nt have you know 
it by somebody else, and not by me, 

— I woaldn't have yon hnd it out 
after I'm dead. I'll tell you now. 
It's been'I will 'and 'I won't' with 
me all my life, — I'll make sure of 
myself now." 

Nancy's utmost dread had returned. 
The eyes of the husband and wife 
met with awe in them, as at a crisis 
trhich suspended aOection. 

"Nancy," said Godfrey, slowly, 
" when 1 married you, I hid some- 
thing fi-om you, — something I ought 
to have told you. That woman 
Hamer found dead in the snow 

— Eppie's mother — that wretched 
woman — was my wife: Eppie is 
my child." 

He paused, dreading the effect of 
his confession. But Nancy sat quite 
still, only that her eyes dropped and 
ceased to meet his. She was pale 
and quiet as a medita^ve statue, clnsp- 
iiig her hands on her lap. 

"You 'II never think the same of 
me again," said Godfrey, after a 



little while. 



e tremor in bis 



he was silent. 

I ought n't to have left the child 
I ought n't to have kept it 
from you. But 1 couldn't bear to 
give you up, Nancy. I was led away 
into marrying her, — I suffered for it.'' 
Still Nancy was silent, looking 
down ; and be almost expected that 
she would presently get up and say 
she would go to her father's. How 
could she have any mercy (br faults 
that must seem so black to her, with 

But at last she lifted np her eyes 
to his again and spoke. There was 
no indignation in her voice, — only 
deep regret. 

" Godfrey, if you had but told nle 
this six years ago, we could have done 
some of our duty by the child. Do 
you think I 'd bave refused to take 
if I 'd known she was 



yours 



t that moment Godfrey felt all 
tne oitlerness.of an error that w.is not 
simply futile, but had defeated its 
own end. He had not measured this 
wife with whom he had lived so long. 
But she spoke again, with more agi- 

'■And — O Godfrey— if we'd had 
her from the first, if yon "d taken to 
her as you ought, she 'd have loved 
roe for her mother, ~- and you 'd have 
been happier with me : I could better 
have bora my little baby dying, and 
oor life might have been more like 
what we QSed to think it 'ud be." 

The tears fell, and Nancy ceased to 

"But yon wouldn't have married 
me then, Nancv, if I'd told you," 
said Godfrey, urged, in the bitterness 
of his self-reproach, to provo to him- 
self that his conduct had not been ut' 
ter folly. " You may think you 
would now, but you would n't then. 
With your pride and your father's, 
you 'd have hated having anything 
to do with me after the talk there 'd 
have been." 

"I can't say what I should have 
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done about that, GodiVej'. I should 
never have married all j body else. ." ' 
I H-aa n't worth doing wrong for, 
nothing is in this world. Nothinj 
Eo good as it seems beforehand, — 
even our marrying wasn't, you si 
There was a I'dinl, sad smile 
Nancy's face as she said the 

"I'm a worse man than you 
'thought I was, Nancy," said Godfrey, 
rather tremulously. " Can you for- 

C tittle, 



"The wrong to me 
Grodfrey: you've made 
— you vB been good to me for fif- 
teen years. It 's another you did the 
wrong to i and I doubt it can never be 
all mude up for." 

" But we can take Bppie now," 
said Godfrey. " I won't mind the 
world knowing at last. I 'II be plain 
and open for the rest o' my life. 

"It'll ha different coming to us, 
V she's grown up," said Nancy, 



Jrovido for her ; and I 'U do my part 
y her, and pray to God Almighty to 
make her love me." 

" Then we '11 go together to Silas 
Msmer'sthis very night, as soon as 
everything's quiet at the Stoue-pits," 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Between eight and nine o'clock 
that evening, Eppie and Silas were 
seated alone in the coti^e. After 
the great excitement the weaver had 
undergone from the events of the 
afternoon, he had felt a longing for 
this quietude, and had even begged 
Mrs. Winthrop and Aaron, who had 
red behind every one 
n alone with his child, 
had not passed away : 
it had only reached that stage when 
the keenness of Che susceptibility 
makes external stimulus intolerable, 
— when there is no sense of weariness, 
but rather an intensity of inward life. 



under which sleep is an impossibility. 
Any one who has watched snch mo- 
ments in oiher men remembers the 
hiiglitness of the eyes and thestrange 

features from that transient influenre. 
It is as if a new lineness of ear for all 
spiritual voices had sent wonder- 
working vibrations through the heavy 
mortal frame, — as if "beauty born 
of murmuring sound " had passed 
into the face of tlie listener, 

Silas's face showed that sort of 
transfiguration, as he sat in his arm- 
chair and looked at Eppie. She had 
drawn her own chair towards his 
knees, and leaned forward, holding 
both his hands, while she looked up 
at him. On the tabic near them, lit 
by a candle, lay the recovered gold, 

— the old loug-fovcil gold, rang^ in 
orderiy heaps, as Silas used to i-ange 
it in the days when it was his only 
joy. He had been tellinghcr how he 
used to count it every night, and bow 
his soul was utterly desolate till she 

"At first, I'd ft sort o' feeling 
come across me now and then," he 
was saying in a subdued tone, " as if 
you might have changed into tho 
gold agam ; for sometimes, turn my 
head which way I would, I seemed to 
see the gold ; and I thought I should 
be glad if I could feel It, and find it 
was come back. But that did n't 
last long. After a bit, I should have 
thought it WHS a curse come again, 
if it had drove you from me, for I 'd 
got to feel the need o' your looks and 
your voice and the touch o' your little 
fingers. Yon did n't know then, Ep- 
pie, when you were such a liitJe un, 

— you did n't know what your o!d 
father Silas felt for you." 

"But I know no*, father," stud 
Eppie. "If it hadn't been for you, 
they 'd have taken me to the work- 
house, and there 'd have been nobody 

" Eh, mj precious child, the bless- 
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was taken awaj from me 
and joii see il's been kept, — kept 
. till it was wanted for you. It's 
derfHl, — our life is wonderful." 
Silas Bat in silence a few mil 
looking at the money. "ItlakL_ .__ 
hold or me now," he said, nondeiing. 
ly, — " the money does n ^. I won- 
der if it ever cuufd again, — I doubt 
it inigbt, if I lost yon, Eppie, I 
mig;ht come to think I was torsaken 
again, and lose the feeling that God 

At that moment there was a knock- 
ing at Ihe licwr; and Eppie was 
obliged to rise without answering 
Silas. Beautiful she looked, with the 
tendemc?SB of gathering leni's in her 
eyes and a slight flush on her cheeks, 
as she stepped to open the door. The 
flush deepened vhcn she saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Goafrej Cass. She made her 
little rustic courtesy, and held the 
door wide for them to enter. 

" We 'ra disturbing you very late, 
my dear," said Mrs. Cass, taking 
Eppie's hand, and looking in her face 
with an expression of anxious inter- 
est and admiration. Nancy herself 
was pale and tremulous. 

Eppie, after placing ehnira for Mr. 
and Mrs, Cass, went lo stand against 
Siiay, opposite to them, 

" Well, Marner," said QodfVey, try- 
ing to speak with perfect firmness, 
"it's a great comfort to me to see 
you with your money again, that 
• - iggji deprived of 



that it might he made lo Eppie grad- 
ually. Nanev had urged this, be- 
cause she felt strongly the painful 
light in which Eppie must inevitably 
see the relation between her father 
and mother. 

Silas, always ill a 
was being spoken d 
such as Mr. Cass, — (all, powe: 
florid men, seen chiefly on ht 
back, — answered with some i 

" Sir. J 'ye a deal to thank voii 
a'ready. As lor the robbery, I ct 
it no loss to me. And if I did, 
could n't help it 
able for it," 

" You may look at it in that way, 
Marner, hut I never can ; and I hope 
rou 'II let m? act according to my own 
feeling of what 's jusf, I know you 
're easily contented : you 'vc been a 
hard-working man all your life," 






did, you 



'• Yea, 6 



■,yca. 



ively. " 1 should ha' been bad off 
without my work : it was what I held 
by when evei^thing else was gone 

" Ah," said Godfrey, applying 
Marncr's words simply to his'ljotlily 
itant.s, " it was a good Irade for you 
in Ibis country, hi cause there 's lieen 
1 great deal of linen-weavine: to be 
3one, But yon 're getting rfllher past 
iuch close work, Marner; it's lime 
fou laid by and had some rest. You 
ook a good deal pulled dowit, though 



year 



Itw 



leof n 



iiily d 



nold 



you the 

ma, — and I feel hound to make nj. 
to you for it in every way. What- 
ever I can do for you will be nothing 
but paying a debt, even if I looked 
no farther than the robbery. But 
there are other things I 'm beholden, 
— shall be beholden to you for, Mar- 



Godfrey checked himself. It had 
been agreed between him and his 
wife that the subject of his fatherhood 
should be approached very carefully, 
and that, if possible, the disclosure 
should be reserved for the future, so 









that money on the table, after all, is 
but little. It won't go far either way, 
— whether it 's put out to interest, or 
you were to live on it as long as it 
would last . it would n't go far if 
you 'd nobody to keep but yourself, 
and you 've had two to keep for a 
good many years now." 

"Eh, sir,'' said Silas, unaffected by 
ly thing Godfrey was saying, "I'm 
no fear o' want. We shall do very 
ill, — Eppie and me 'uU do well 
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enoug-h. There 's few work[ng-folks 
have col so much hiid by m ihaf. I 
don't knon' what it is lo gentlefolks, 
hut I look upon it as ndcal, — almost 
loo much. And as for us, it's little 

" Ofil/ the gnrden, father," said 

Eppie, blushing up to the ea - '■- 

ment afier. 

" You love a garden, do you, my 
dearl" said Nancy, tbinkr-" '■■-" 
this turn in the point of vie 
help her husband. " We should agree 
in that : I givB a deal of time K '"- - 
garden." 

"Ah, there's plenty of garde 
at the Kcd House," said Godfrey, 
prised at the dilliculty he found in ap- 
proaching a proposition which seemed 
BO easy to hioi in the distance. 
" You 'ye done a good part by Eppie, 
Marner, for sixteen years. It 'ud be 
a great comfort to you to see her well 

eroifided for, would n't it ? She looks 
loomin;; and healthy, but not ht for 
any hardships : she does n't look like 
a strapping girl come of working par- 
ents, lou 'd like to see her taken 
care of by those who can leave her 
well ojf, and make a lEtdy of her ; 
she's more lit for it than for a rough 
life, such as she mi^ht come to have 
in a few years' time." 

A slight flush came over Marnar'a 
fiu», and rlisappe:ired, like a passing 
gleam. £ppic was simply wondering 
Mr. Cass should talk so about things 
that seemed In have nothing to do 
nith realit/; but Silas was hurt and 
oneasy. 

"1 don't take your meaning, sir," 
he answered, not having words at 
command to express the mingled feel- 
ings with which he had heard Mr. 

" Well, my meaning is this, Mar- 
ner," said tiodfrey, determined to 
come to the point. " Mrs. Cass and 
I, yon know, have no children, — no- 
body to benefit by our good home and 
everything else we have, — more than 
enough for ourselvM. And vve should 
like to h.ive .somebody in the place of 
a daughter to us, — we should like to 
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have Eppie, and treat her in every way 
as our own child. It would be a 

freat comfort to you in your old age, 
hope, to see her fortune made in that 
way, after you have Ileen at the troub- 
le of bringing her up so well. And 
it 's riglit you should have every re- 
ward for that. And Eppie, I 'm sure, 
will always love yon and be grateful to 
you : she 'd come and see you very . 
often, and we should all be on the 
lookout to do everylhing we could 
towards making you comfortable," 

A plain man like Godfrey Cass, 
speaking under some embarrassment, 
necessarily blunders ou words that are 
coarser than his intentions, and that 
are likely to fall gratingly on suscep- 
tible feelings. While he had been 
speaking, Sppie had quietly passed 
her arm behind Silas's head) and let 
her hand rest against it caressinglv : 
she felt him trembling violently, be 
was silent for some moments when 
Mr. Cass had ended, — powerless un- 
der the conHict of emotions, all alike 
iful. Eppie'a heart was swelling 
le sense that her father was in dis- 
I ; and she was just going to loan 
n and speak lo him, when one 
struggling dread nt last gained the 
"astory over every other in Silaa, and 
< saiil, faintly : — 

" Eppie, my child, speak, I won't 
and in your way. Thank Mr. and 
Mrs. Cass." 

Inpie took her hand from her fa- 
thers hend, and came forward a step. 
Her cheeks were flushed, but not with 
ihyness this time : the sense that her 
father was in doubt and suSi^ring ban- 
ished that sort of self-consciousness. 
She dropped a Ion courtesy, first to 
Mrs. Cass and then lo Mr, Cass, and 
,id: — 

" Thank you, ma'am, — thank you, 
r. But I can't leave my father, nor 
vn anybody nearer than liim. And 
lon't want to be a lady, —-thank you 
all the same" (here Eppie dropped 
tesy). "I could n't give 
up the folks I 've been used to." 

Eppie's lip began to tremble a lit- 
tle at the last words. She retreated 
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lo bcr fstlier'a chair agnin, anij hi;ld 
him round the neck : while Silas, with 
a, subdued sob, put up hia hand to 
grasp hera. 

The teara were in Nancy's eyes, 
but her sympalhy with Ej)pic was, 
naturaltj, divided with distress on 
her husband's account. Siie dared 
not speak, wondering what waa going 
OQ in her hasband's mind. 

Godfrey felt an irritation inevitable 
to almost all oF ns when we encoun- 
ter an une:<pected obstacle. He had 
been full of his own penitence and 
Tesolution to retrieve his error as far 
as the lime was left lo him ; he was 
possessed with all- important feelings, 
that were to lead to a predetennined 
coniseof action which he had fixed on 
as the right, and he was not prepared 
' to ent«r with lively appreciation into 
other people's feelings counteracting 
his virtuous resolves. Tlie agitation 
with which he spoke again was not 
quite nnmixed with anger. 



t I have a clal 






IS my d M w Epp aa 

my cli d dp d ''he 

ia my hi h m h aa 

my wif I ha a m n 

her tha m and be re y 

Spp had gnu n , 

and turn d q p S be 

contrary wn had b q d by 

Eppie's aw m h d d t 

' hia mi d h d be PP b o 
hers, f h p es n 

bim set free, not without a touch of 
parental fierceness. "Then, sir," he 
answered, with an accent of bitter- 
ness that had been silent in him since 
the memorable day wben his youtb- 
ful hope had perished, — " then, sir, 
why did n't you say so sixteen year 
i^>o, and claim her before I 'd come 
to love her, i'stead o' coming lo take 
ber from me now, when you might as 
well take the heart out o' my body ? 
God gave her to me because you 
turned your back upon her, and he 
loots opon her as mine: you 've no 
right to bet ! Wben a man tarns a 



blessing from his door, it falls to 
them as Cake it in." 

"I know that, Mamer. I was 
wrong. I 've repented of my con- 
duct in that mattev," said Godfrey, 
who could not help feeling the edge 
of Silas's words. 

" I 'm glad to hear it, eir," said 
Marner, with gathering excitement ; 
" but repenlance does n't alter what 's 
been going on for sixteen year. 
Your coming now and saying 'I 'm 
her father ' docs n't alter the feelings 
inside us. It 's me slic 's been calling 
her father ever since she could aay 
the word." 

" But I think you might look at 
the thing- more reasonably, Mamer," 
said Godfrey, unexpecledly awed by 
the weavers direct truth-speaking. 
" It ia n't as if she was to be taken 
quite away from yoo, bo thai you 'd 
never see her again. She '11 be very 
near yon. and come to see you very 
often. She 'II feel just the aame to- 
wards you." 

"Just the same?" said Mamer, 
more bitterly than ever. "How Ml 
she feci jost ibe some for me as she 
does now, when we eat o' the lame 
bit, and drink o' the same cup, and 
think o' the same things from one 
day's end to another! Just the 
same ! that 's idle talk. You 'd cut 

Godfrey, nnqualified by experience 



It seemed lo him that the i 
very aclfish (a judgment readily 
passed by those who have never test- 
ed their own power of sacrifice) to 
oppose what was undouhtediv for Ep- 
pte^ welfare; and he felt himself call- 
ed upon, for her sake, 10 assert bis 

ithorily. 

"I should have thought, Mamer," 
he said, severely, — "I should have 
thouftht your affection for Eppie 
lid have made you rejoice in what 
for her good, even if it did call 
upon you to givenp something You 
ought lo remember that your own 
■*" " ■ ■ and that she 's at an 
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age now when her lot may soon be 
fixed in a way very difiereui from 
ffhaC it would be iu her father's 
home : she may marry some Jow 
iTorking-nian, and then, whatever 1 
might do for her, I could n't make 
her well-off. You 're putting your- 
self in the way of her welfa.re ; and 
though I 'm sorry to hurt you aficr 
what you've dorie, and what I've 
left undone, I feel now it 's my duty 
to insist on ttiking cure of my own 
daughter. I want to do my duty." 

It would be difficult to say whether 
it were Sliaj or Eppie that was most 
deeply stirred by this last speech of 
Godfrey's. Thought had been very 
busy in Eppie as she listened lo the 
contest between her old long-loved 
father and this new unfamiliar father 
who had suddenly come to till 
the place of that black featureless 
shadow which had held tlie ring and 
placed it on her mother's finger, Her 
imagination had darted backward in 
conjectures, and forward in previ- 
sions, of what this revealed father- 
hood implied ; and there were words 
in Godfrey's last speech which helped 
to make the previsions especially defi- 
nite. Not that these thoughts, either 
of past or future, determined her res- 
olution, — that was determined by the 
ffeelings which vibrated to every word 
Silas had uttered; but they raised, 
ercn apart from these fee1ing:s, a re- 
pulsion towards the ofi*ered lot and 
the newly revealed father, 

Silas, on the other hand, was 
again stricken in conscience, and 
alarmed lest Godfrey's accusation 
should be true, — lest he should be 
raising his own will as an obstacle to 



ite, struggling for the self- 



tremulously. 
" I 'U Bay no more. Let it be as 

fou will. Speak to the child. I 'II 
[nder nothing," 

Even Nancy, with all the aeote sen- 
sibility of her own affections, shared 
her husband's view that Marner was 



not justifiable in his wish to retain Ep- 

Eie, afier her real father had avowed 
imself. She felt that it was a very 
hard trial ibr the pour weaver, but her 
code allowed no question that a father 
by blood must have a claim above 
that of any foster-father. Besides, 
Nancy, used all her life to plenteous 
lircnmsDances and the privileges of 
" respeciability," could not enter into 
the nleasiires which early nurture and 
habit connect with all the litUe aims 



yon a y g 

tude io one who has been a father lo 
you so many years, and we shall want 
to help you to make him comfortable 
in every way. But we hope you 'II 
come 10 love us as well ; and though 
I have n't been what a father should 
have been to you nil these years, I 
wish to do the utmost in my power 
for you for the rest of my life, and 
provide for yoa as my only child. 
And you '11 have the b^t of mothers 
in Diy wife, — that '11 be a blessing 
you have n't known since you were 
old enough to know it." 

" My dear, you 11 be a treasure to 
me," said Nancy, in her gentle voice. 
" We shall want for nothing when we 
have our daughter." 

Epuie did not come forward and 



hand, with a palm and finger-tips that 

while she spoke with colder decisioa 
than before. 

"Thank you, ma'am, — thank you, 
sir, for your oflers, — they 're very 
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great, and far above my wish. For I 
should have □□ delight i'life any mi 
if I v/ns forced to go away from i 
father, and knew lie vros Bitting 
home, a-thinking of me and feeling 
lone. We 've been used to be hnppy 
together every day, and I can't thinh 
□' no happiness without him. And 
he sajB lie 'd nobody i' the world tili 
I was sent to him, and he 'd havi 
nothing when I was gone. And he 'i 
took care of me and loved me from 
the first, and I'll cluave to him as 
long BS he lives, and nobody shall ever 
come between him and mc." 

" But yon must make sure, Eppie," 
said Silas, in a low voice,— "yon 
must make sure as ^ou won't ever be 
sorry, because you 've made your 
choice to stay among poor folks, and 
with poor dolhes and things, when 
yon might ha' had everything o' the 

His sensitiveness on this point had 
increased as he jtslencd to Eppie's 
words of faithfui affection. 

" I can never be sonj, father," said 
Eppio. " I should n't know what to 
think on or to wish for with 6ne things 
about me, as I have n't been used to. 
And it 'ud he poor work for me to put 
on things, and ride in a gig. and sit 
in a place at church, as 'ud make them 
as I 'm fond of think me unfitting 
company fbr 'em. What could / care 
for then 1 " 

Nancy looked at Godfrey with a 
pained questioning glance. But his 
eyes were fised on the floor, where he 
was moving the end of his stick, as if 
he were pondering on something ab- 
sently, bhe thouf>ht there was a word 
which might perhaps come belter from 
her lips than from his. 

" What you say is natarnl, my dear 
child, — it 's natural you should cling 
to those who ' ve brought you up," she 
said, mildly; " butthere a adutyyou 
owe to your lawful father. There 's 
perhaps something to be given np on 
more sides than one. When your 
father opens hia home to you, 1 think 
it 'a right you shontd n't turn yoar 
back on it.'' 



"I can't feel as I 've ^ot any fa- 
ther but one," said Eppie, impetu- 
ously, while the tears gathered. " I 
've always thought of a little homo 
where he 'd sit i' the corner, and I 
should fend and do everything for 
him : I can't thinlt o' no other home, 
was n't brought up to be a lady, and 



e a lady, and 
> it. I like 



the working-folks, and their victuals, 
and their ways. And," she ended 
pasaiouately, while the tears fell, " I 
m promised to marry a working-man, 
as '11 live with father, and help me to 
lake care of him." 

Godfrey looked ap at Nancy with ft 
flushed face and a smarting dilation 
of the eyes. This fruslmtion of a 
purpose towards which he had set out 
imder the exalted consciousness that ■ 
he was about to compensate in some 
degree for the greatest demerit of hia 
life made hira feel the air of the room 

" Let us go," he said, in an nnder- 



"Wew 



talk of thi 



. any longer 



your well-wishers, my dear, — and 
yours too, Marner. We shall come 
and see you again. It 's getting late 

In this way Eha covered her hus- 
band's abrupt departure, for Godfrey 
had gona straight to tlie door, unabta 



CHAPTER XX. 

Kanct and Godfrey walked homo 
under the starlight in silence. When 
they entered the oaken parlor, God- 
frey threw himself into his chair, 
while Nancy laid down her bonnet 
and shawl, and stood on the hearth 
her husband, unwilling to leave 
3ven for a few minutes, and yet 
fearing to utter any word lest it 
might jar on bis feeling. At last 
Godfrey tamed bis head towards her, 
and their eyes met, dwelling in tha.t 
meeting withont any movement on 
either side. That quiet mutual gaio 
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of a trasting husband and wife is lifae 
the first moment of rest or refuge 
from a great weariness or a great 
danger, — not to ba interfered with 
by speech or action whicli would dis- 
tract the sensations from the fresh en- 
joyment of repose. 

But presently he put out his hand, 
and as Naucj placed hers within it, 
he drew her towards him, and 
said : — 

"That's ended!" 

She beat (o kiss him, and then 
said, as she stood by his side, " Yes, 
I 'm afraid we must give up the hope 
of having her for a daughter. It 
would ii't ba right to want to force 
her to come to us against her will. 
We can't alter her bringing np and 
what's come of it," 

" No," said GodlVey, with a keen 
decisiveness of tone, in contrast viith 
his usually careless and unemphatic 
speech, — "there's debts we can't 
pay like money debts, by paying ex- 
tra for the years that have slippd by. 
While I 've been putting off and put- 
ting off, the trees have been growing, 
— ic 'b too late now. Marner was in 
the right in what ho said about a 
man's turning away a blessing from 
his door : it falls to somebody else. 
I wanted to pass for childless once, 
Nancy, — I shall pass for childless 
now against my wish." 

Nancy did not speak immediately, 
" ■ " I little while she asked 



" You VI 



about Eppie 's being your daugh- 

" No, — where would ba the good 
to anybody! — only harm, I must 
do what I can for her in the state of 
life she chooses, I must see who it 
is she's thinking of marrying," 

" If it won't do any good to make 
the thing known," said Nancy, who 
thought she might now allow herself 
the relief of entertaining a feeling 
which she had tried to silence be- 
fore, " I should be very thankful 
for father and Priscilla never to bo 
troubled with knowing what was 
done in the past, more than aboul 
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Sunsey : it can't be helped, th^r 
knowing that." 

" I shall put it in my will, — I think 
I shall put It in my will. I should n't 
like to leave anvthing (o he found 
out, like this of 'Dunsey," said God- 
frey, meditatively. "But I can't see 
anything hut difficulties 



n tellin. 



<tdo 



I, then. 



what I can to make her hapi.y in her 
own way, I 've a notion, he added, 
after a moment's pause, " it 's Aaron 
Winlbrop she meant she was engaged 
to, I remember seeing him with her 
and Maroer going away from cliarch," 

" Well, he's very sober and indus- 
trious," said Nancy, trying to view 
the matter as cheerfully as possiblo. 

Godfrey fell into thonghtlnlness 
again. Presently he looked up at 
Nancy sorrowfully, and said : — 

" She 's a very pretty, nice girl, 
is n't she, Nancy? " 

"Yes, dear; and with just your 
hair and eyes : I wondered it had 
never struck me before," 

" I think she took a dislike to ma 
at the thought of my being her father: 
I could see a, change in her manner 

" She could n't bear to think of not 
looking on Miirner as her father," 
said Nancy, not wishing to confirm 
her husband's painful impression. 

" She thinks I did wrong by her 
mother as well as by her. She thinks 
me worse than I am. But she iniui 
think it; she can never know all- 
It's part of my punishment, Nancy, 
for my daughter to dishke me. I 
should never have got into that 
trouble if I 'd been true to you. — if I 
bad n't been a fool. I'd no right to 
expect anything but evil could come 
of that marriage, — and when I shirk- 
ed doing a fether's part too." 

Nancy was silent : her spirit of 
rectitude would not let her try to Boft^ 
en the edge of what she felt to be a 
just compunction. He spoke again 
after a little while, but the tone was 
rather changed : there was tenderness 
mingled with the previous self-re- 
proach. 
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md uneasy beeai 

thing else, — as if I deserved it." 

"You've never been wanting 
me, Godtrej," said NaDcy, with quiet 
flincerity. "My only trouble wot'' 
be gone if yon resigned yourself 
the lot that's been given us," 

" Well, perhaps it ■""'' '"" i-'" 



mend a bit there. Thouj 
late tc 



they w 



s, 3ay what 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Tbe next morning, when Silas 
and Eppie were seated at their break- 
fast, he said to her : — 

" Eppie, tbere 's a thiog I 've had 
on my mind to do thia two year, and 
now the money 's been brought back 
to us, we can do it. I 've been tuTn- 
ine it over and over in the night, and 
I think wo 'II set out to-morrow, while 
the fine days last. We 'II leave the 
house and everything for your god- 
mother to take care on, and we'll 
make a litlle bundle o' things and 

"Where to go, daddy?" said Ep- 
pie, in much surprise. 

" To my old country, — to the town 
where I was born, — up Lantern Yard. 
I want to see Mr. Paston, the minia- 
ler ; something may ha' come out to 
make 'em know I was innicent o' 
the robbery. And Mr. Paston was a 
man with a deal o' light, — I want Co 
Bpeak to him aboat the drawing o' 
the lots. And I should like to talk 
to him about the religion o' this 
coitnttT-side, for I partly think he 

Eppie was very joyful, for there 
waa the prospect not only of wonder 
and delight at seeing a strange coun- 
try, but also of coming back lo tell 
Aaron all abont it. Aaron was so 
much wiser than she was about most 
things, — itwonld be rather pleasant 
to have this little advantage over 
him. Mrs. Wiothrop, though pos- 
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that i 



them out of the region 
of carriers' carts and slow wagons, 
was nevertheless well pleased that Si- 
las should revisit bis own country, 
and find oat if he had been cleared 
from that false accusation. 

" You 'd be easier in your mind for 
the rest o' your life, Master Marner," 
said Dolly, — " that yon wonld. And 
if there 's any light to be got up the 
sard as you talk on, we've need of 
it i' this world, and I'd be glad on 
it myself, if yon could bring it hack." 

So on the fourth day from that 
time, Silas and Eppie, in their Sun- 
day clothes, with a small bundle tied 
in a blue linen handkerchief, were 
ranking their way through the streets 
of a great manufacturing town. Si- 
las, bewildered by the changes thirty 
years had brought over his native 
place, had stopped several persons in 
suceession to ask them the name of 
this town, that he might be sure he 

"Ask for Lantern Yard, father,— 
ask this gentleman with the tassels 
on his shoulders a-s(anding al (ho 
shop door ; he is n't in a hurry like 
the rest," said Eppie, in some distress 
at her father's bewilderment, and iil 
at ease, besides, amidst the noise, the 
movement, and the multitude of 
strange, indifferent faces. 

" Bh, my child, he won't know 
anything about It," said Silas gen 
tirfolks did n't ever go up the Ti ard 
But happen somebody can tell me 
which is the way to Prison btreet 
where the jail is. I knjw the way 
out o' that as if I 'd seen it jester 
day/' 

With some difficulty after many 
tnminga and new inquiries, they 
reached Prison Street ; and the grim 
walls of the jail, the first object that 
answered to any imago in Silas's 

^raory, cheered him with the certi- 
tude, which no assurance of ihe 
town's name had hitherto given him, 
that he was in his native place. 
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"Ab," he, said, drawing a long 
breath, " there 'a the jail, Eppie ; 
that's just the same; I aren't afrnid 
now. it '3 the ihird turning on the 
left hand from Che Jail doors, that 'i 
the way we irinat eo." 

" O, what a dai-k u^Iy place ! " 
BMd Kppie. " How it hides the skyl 



It 



than Ihe Workhonae. I' 

S;Ind you don't live in this town no 
ather. Is Lantern Yard like this 

" My precious child," said Silas, 
smiling, " it is n't a big street like 
this. I never was easy i' this street 
myself, but I was fond o' Lantern 
Yard. The shops here are all altered, 
I think, — I can't make 'cm out; 
hut I shall know the taming, because 
it 's the third." 

•' Here it is," ho aoid, in a tone of 
satisfiiction, Hs they came to a narrow 
alley. " And then we must go to the 
left again, and then stiaight for'ard 
for a bit, up Shoe Lane ; and then we 
shall be at the entry nest lo the o'er- 
hanging window, whore there 's the 
nick in the road for the water to rns. 

"0 father, I'm like as if I was 
S^fled," said Eppis. " I could n't 
ha' thought as an/ folks lived i' this 
way, so close together. How pretty 
Ihe Stone-pits 'ull look when we get 
back 1 " 

" It looks comical to me, child, 
now, — and smells bad. I can't thinfc 
as it uaencd to smell so." 

Here and there a sallow, hegrimed 
face looked out from it gloomy door- 
way iit the strangers, and increased 
Eppie's uneasiness, so tliat it was a 
longeii-lbr relief when they issued from 
the allevs into Shoe Lane, where there 
was a broader strip of sky. 

" Dear heart ! " said Silas, " why, 
there 's people coming out o' the Yard 
as if they'd been to chapelat this lime 
o' day, — a week-day noon ! " 

Suddenly he started and stood still 
with a look of distressed amazement 
that alarmed Eppie. They >vete be- 
fore an opening in front of a large 
taclory, from whieh men and wo- 



eal. 






Streaming for their midday 
Kppie, clasping his 



what 's the m 

But she had lo speak again and 
again before Silas could answer her. 

" It 's gone, child," he said, at 
last, in strong agitation, — "Lantern 
Yard 's gone. It must ha' been here, 
because here 'b the hou^e with the o'er- 

it 's Just the same ; bul they 've made 
this new opening; and see that big fac- 
tory 1 It's all gone, — ehapel and all," 

" Come into that little brush shop 
and sit down, father, — they 'II let you 
sit down," said Eppie, always on the 
watch lest one of her lather's slranga 
attacks should come on. " Perhaps 
the people can tell you all about it. 

But neither from Che brush-maker, 
who had come to Shoe Lane only (en 
years ago, when the factory was al- 
ready built, nor from any other source 
within his reach, could Silas team any- 
thing of the old Lantern Yard friends, 
or of Mr. Paston, the minister. 

" The old place is all swep' away," 
Silas said to Dolly Winihrop on iho 
night of his return, — " the little 
graveyard and everything. The old 
home 's gone ; I 've no homo but this 
now. I shall nejer know whether 
they got at the truth o' the robbery, 
nor whether Mr. Paston could ha' 
given me any light about the drawing 
o' the lots. It's dark tfl me, Mrs. 
Winthrop, that is; I doubt it'll be 
dark Co the last." 

" Well, yea, Master Mamer." said 
Do!ly, who sac with a placid liscening 
face, now bordered by gray hairs ; "I 
doubt it may. It 's the will o' Them 
above as a many things should be dark 
to us ; but there 'b some things as I 'vo 
never felt i' the dark about, and they're 
mbstly what comes i' the day's work. 
Yon were hard done by that once. 
Master Marner, and it seems as you '11 
never know the rights of it; hut chat 
does n't hinder there being a ri,^hts. 
Master Marncr, for all ic 's dark Co 
you and me." 

" Ho," said Silas, " no ; ihatdooi n't 
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binder. Since the time the cbild was 
sent to me and I 've come to love licr 
as mjBOlf, I 've had light enough to 
truslen by ; and now slie says slie '11 
never leave me, I think I sbaU tr 
till I die." 



CONCLUSION. 

Thehe was one time of the year 
wbieJi was held in Raveloe to be es- 
pecially suitable for a wedding. It 
was when the great lilacs and labur- 
nams in the old-faEhioncd gardens 
showed ihetrgolden and purple wealth 
above the lichen tinted walls, and 
when there were calves still young 
enough to want huclietfuls of fmgrant 
milb. People were not so busy then 
OS they must become when the full 
checEe-making and the mowing had 
set in ; and besides, it was a time when 
a light bridal dress could be worn with 
comfoit sad seen to advi 






ntage. 



c tufts 



J than usual on 
the morning thai Eppie was ma 
tor her dress was a re>y light one 
had often thought, ihongh with . 
jng of renunciation, that the perfection 
of a wcddingdress would be a white 
cotton, with the tiiiiest pink sprig at 
wide intervals; so that when Mrs. 
Godfrey Cass begged tn provide one, 
and asked Eppie to choose what it 
should be, previous meditation hud 
enabled her w> give a decided answer 

Seen at a little distance as she 
walked across the churchyard and 
down the village, she seemed to be at- 
tired in pure white, and her hair 
looked like the dash of gold on a lily. 
One hand was on her husband's arm, 
and with the other she clasped the 
hand of her father Silag. 

" You won't he giving me away, 
&ther," she had said before they went 
to church ; " you ti only be taking 
Aaron to be a son to you." 1 

Dolly Winlhrop walked behind | 
ivith her husband ; and there ended the i 
little bridal procession. | 



There were many eyes to look al{ 
it, and Miss Friscitla Lanimetcr wast 
glad that she and her father had hap^ 
pened lo drive uj) to the door of the 
Ked House just in time to see this 
pretty sighL Thej bad come to keep 
Nancy company lo-day, because Mr. 
Cass had had to go ^w^ to Lyiher- 
ly, for special reasons. That seemed 
to be a pity, for otherwise he might 
have gone, as Mr. Crackenlhorp and 
Mr. Osgood certainly would, to look 
on at the wedding feast which he bad 
ordered at the Rainbow, naturally 
feeling a great interest in the weaver 
who had been wronged by one of his 
own family. 

" 1 could ha' wished Nancy had 
had the luck to find a child like that 
and bring her uji," said Prisciila to 
her father, as they sat in the gig ; " I 
should ha' had something young to 
think of then, besides the lambs and 
the calves." 

" Yes, my dear, yes," said Mr. 
LammeCer; " one feels that as one gets 
older. Things look dim to old folks : 
[hey 'd need have some young eyes 
about 'em, to let 'em know the world 's 
the same as it used lo be." 

Nancy came ont now to welcome 
her father and Msfer; and the wedding 

Soup had passed on beyond the Red 
ouse to the humbler part of the 

Dolly Winthrop was the first to 
vine that old Mr. Macey, who had 
been set in his arm-chair outside his 
door, would expect some special 



uld expei 
old to bo at the wcdding-fi 



,. .. hrm and say nothing, — and 
him BO racked with rheumatii." 

Ibey turned aside to shake 
hands with the old man. He had 
looked forward to the occasion, and 
had his premeditated speech. 

" Well, Master Marner," he said. 



d deal. 



' I 've lived to see my words i 
rue. I was (ho first to say there w 
lo harm in you, though your loo 
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might be again' yon; and I wa 
first to say jou'd get joiir money 
back. And it 'a nothing but rial ' " ' 
as yoa should. And I'd ha 
the 'Amens,' and wiJlin|:, at (lie holy 
matrimony; but Tookey's done it a 
good while now, and I hope jou'U 
have none the worse luck." 

In the open yard before the Rain- 
bow the party of guests were already 
aascmhled, though it was Eiiil nearly 
an honr before the appointed feast- 
time. But by this meana lliey 
could not only enjoy the slow advent 
of their pleasure ; they had also am- 
ple leisure to talk of Silas Marner's 
atrange hislory, and arrive by due 
degrees at the conclusion that he had 
brought a blessing on himself by act- 
ing like a father to a lone motherless 
child. Even the farrier did not nega> 

he took it up as peculiarly his own, 
and inrilM any hardv person present 
to contradict him. But he met with 
no conCradiutioo ; and alt differences 
among the company wore merj;ed 
in a general agreement with Mr. 
Snell's sentiment, Ibat where a man 



joy- 
As the bndal group approached, 
a hearty cheei nas raised in the 
Rainbow yard , and Ben Wintbrop, 
whose jokes had retamed their accept- 
able flavor, found it agreeable- to 
turn in there and receive congratula- 
tions; not requirmg the proposed jQ' 
terval of quiet at the Stone-pits be- 
fore joining the company. 

Eppie had a larger garden than she 
had ever expected there now ; and In 
other ways there bad been alterations 
at the expense of Mr. Cass, the land- 
lord, to suit Silas's larger family. 
For he and Eppie had declared that 
they would rather stay at the Stone- 
pits than go to any new home. The 
garden was fenced with Btones on two 
sides, but in front there was an open 
fence, through which the flowers shone 
'th answering gladness, as the four 
lited people came within sight of 

O father," said Eppie, " what a 

Eretty home ours is ! I think no- 
ody could be happier than we are." 
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CHAPTER I. 

SHEPPERTON Church was a 
very diiFarent looking building 
five-anil-t«'eniy ^ears ago. To be 
sure, i[s sabstatiUal alone tower looks 
at yon through its intelligent eye, the 
clock, with the fiiendly expression 
of former dajs ; but in everything 
else what changes I Now there ia it 
wide apan of slated roof fl&nkin;; the 
old steeple ; the windows are tall and 
ay ro metrical ; the outer dor) rs are re- 
splendent wilh oak graining, the in- 
ner doora reverentially noiseless with 
a garment of red baize; and the 
walls you are convinced no lichen will 

they arc smooth and innutrient aa the 
Eammit of the Rev. Amos Burton's 
head, alter ten years of balilness and 
supererogatory soap. Pass through 
the baiie doors and you will aeo the 
nave filled with well-shaped bsnches, 
undeistood to be free sents ; white in 
certain eligible corners leas directly 
under the fire of the clergyman's eye, 
there are pews reserved for the Shcp- 
perion geniility. Ample galleries are 
supported on iron pillars, and in one 
of them stands the crowning glory, 
" - ery clasp or aigrette of Shepper- 



the 



Dhurch-ador 
iiicha 



differentiated by the force of ci 
stances inlo an oi^niat, will a 
pany the alacrity of your depi 



Immense improvement I sa' 
well- regulated mind, which ui 
mittingly rejoices in the New i'oiice, 
the Tithe Commutation Act, the pen- 
ny.post, and all guaranties of human 
advancement, and lias no moments 
when conservaCire reforming intellect 
takes a nap, while ■ ■ -' ^ 



crumbling, pictureaquo ineflli 
everywhere giving place to spick-and- 
span, now-painted, new-varnished effi- 
ciency, which will yield endless dia- 
grams, plans, elevations, -—'-—-' — 
but alas ! no picture. . 
is not a well-regulated mind ; it has 
an occasional tendei'ness for old 
abuses; it lingers with a certain 
fondness over the days of nasal clerks 
and top-booted parsons, and has a 
8i!;h for the departed shades of vul- 
gar errors. Ho it is not surprising 
that I recall with a fond sadness 
Shepperton Church as it was jn the 
old days with its outer coat of rough 
stucco, ils red-tiled roof, its hetero- 
geneous windows patched with desul- 



n inside, what dear old quaint- 
! which I began to look at with 
t, even when I Aas so crude a 
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member of the congregation that my 
nurse founil it necessary to provide 
for the rtinforcemenl of my ' 
al patience by smuggling b 
batter into the saci^ edifice. There 
was the chancel, guarded by two lit- 
tle cherubims looking nncomfortably 
squeeied between arch and wall, and 
adorned with tha escutcheons of the 
Oldinport family, which shoved m 
inexhausCibte pOESibilities ofmeaniii 
in their blood-red hands, their death't 
heads and cross-bones, their leopardt 
pawa, and Maltese crosses. I'here 
were inscriptions on the panels of the 
singing-gallery, telling of benefactiona 
to the poor of Sheppertoii, with an in- 
voluted elegance or capitals and final 
Nourishes, which my alphabetic erudi- 
tion traced with ever-new delight. 
No benches in those days ; but huge 
roomy pews, round which devout 
church-p)ers sat during " lessons," 
trying to luok anywbera else than in- 
to each other's eyes. Mo low parti- 
tions allowing you vrith a dreary ab- 
sence of contrast and myslery to see 
everything at all moments; but tall 
dai'k piinels, under whose shadow I 
sank with a sense of retirement 
throngh (he Litany, only to feel with 

spicuousness of public life w. 

made to stand up on the seat during 

the psalms or the singing. 

And the singing was no mechanical 
sfiiiir of official routine': ithadadra- 
ma. As the moment of psalmody 
approached, by some process to me as 
mysterions and untraceable as the 
opening of the flowers or the break- 
ing out of the stars, a slate appeared 
in front of the gallery, advertising in 
bold characters the psalm about to be 
sung, Icat the sonorous announcement 
of the clerk should still leave the bu- 
colic mind in doubt on that head- 
Then followed Che migration of the 
clerk to the gallery, where, in compa- 
ny with a bassoon, two key-bugles, a 
carpenter understood to have an 
amazing power of sinking " counter," 
and two lesser musical stars, he formed 
the complement of a choir regarded in | 



Sheppenon as one of distinguished at- 
traction, occasionally tnown to draw 
hcarersfrom the next parish. The in- 
novation of hymn-books was as yet 
undreamed of; even the New Version 
was regarded with a sort of melan- 
choly tolerance, as part of the com- 
mon degeneracy in a time when prices 
had dwindled, and a cotton goivn was 
no longer stout enough to last a life- 
time ; for the lyrical lasle of the best 
heads in Shepperton had been formed 
on Sternhold and Hopkins. But the 
greatest triumphs of the Shepperton 
choir were reserved for the Sundays 
when the slate announced an Am- 
XHEU, with a. dignified abstinence 
irom parti cularization, both words 
and music lying far beyond the reach 
of the most ambitious amal«ur in the 
congregation ; — an anthem in which 
the key-bugles always ran away at a 
great pace, while the bassoon every 
now and then boomed a f ying shot 
after them. 

As for the clei^yman, Mr. Gilfil, 
an excellent old genileman, who 
smoked very long pipes and preached 
very short sermons, 1 must not speak 
of him, or 1 might be templed lo tell 
the story of his life, which had its 
little romance, as most lives have be- 
tween the ages of teetotum and to- 
ed with quite another sort of clergy- 
man, — the Rev. Amos Barton, who 
did not come lo Shepperton until long 
after Mr. Gillil had departed this life, 
— until after an interval in which 
Evangelicalism and the Calholie 
" ' had begun to agitate the 
. ._ind with controversial de- 
bates. A Popish blacksmith had 
iroduced a strong ProtestBul reaction 
ly declaring (hat, as soon as the 
imancipation Bill was passed, he 
should do a great stroke of business 
ns ; and the dibinclination 
of the Shepperton parishioners gene- 
--"-- — -"im the unique glory of St. 
rendered the Church and 
Constitution an affair of their business 
and hosoma. A zealous Evangelical 
preacher had inade the old soundir.g- 
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board vibrate with qnite a different 
sort of elocution from Mr. Gillil's; 
tlie hjmn-bouk had almost supersed- 
ed (tie Old and New Versions ; and 
the great square pews were crowded 
with new faces from distunt comer 
of the parish, — perliapsfrura Disseni 

You are not imagining, I hope, that 
Amos Barton was the incumbent of 
Shepperton. He was no snch thing. 
Those were days when am 
hold three small livinKS, 
curate apiece on two of them, and 
live badly himself on the third. It 
was so with the Viearof SheppeiTon 
a vicar girco (o bricks and mortal 
and thereby running int« debt fa 
away in a northern county, — who 
eicecuted his vicarial functions I 
Shepperton by pocketing the 
thli ty-five pounds ten per anni 
net surplus remaining to him from 
the proceeds of that living, after the 
disbursement of eighty pounds as the 
aonual stipend of his cr— -- '-' 
now, pray, can you so 
followmg problem ! Gi 
with a wife and six childi 
be obliged always to exhibit himself 
when outside his own door in a suit 
of black broaddoth, such as will not 
undermine the foundations of the 
Establishment by a paltry plebeian 
glossiness or an unseemly whiteness 
at the edges : in a snowy crnvat, 
which is a serious investment of labor 
in the hamming, starching, and iron- 
ing departments ; and in a hat which 
shows no symptom of taking lo the 
liideou^ doctrine of expediency, and 
shaping itself according to circum- 
stances; let him have a parish large 
enough to create an external necessity 
for abundant shoe leather, and an in- 
ternal necessity for abundant beef and 
jnutlon^ as well as poor enough to 
require frequent priestly consolation 
in the shape of shillin;;a and six- 
pences ; and, lastly, let him be com- 
pelled, by his own pride and other 
people's, to dress his wife and children 
with gentility from bonnet-strings lo 
shoe-strings. By what process of 



division can the snm of eigbty pounds 
per annum be made to yield a quo- 
tient which will cover that man's 
weekly expenses ' This was the 
problem presented by the position of 
the Bev. Amos Barton, as curalc of 
Shepperton, rather more than twenty 
years ago. 

What was thought of this problem, 
and of the man who had to work it 
out, by some of the well-to-do inhabi- 
tants of Shepperton, two years or 
more after Mr. Barton's arrival among 
them, you shall hear, if you will ac- 
company me to Cross Farm, and to 
the lircside of Mrs. Fatten, a childless 
old lady, who had got rich chiefly by 
tlie negative process of spending noth- 
ing, Mrs. Patten's passive accumu' 
lation of wealth, through all soi'ts of 
" bad limes," on the farm of which 
she had been sole tenant since her 
husband's death, her epigrammatic 
neighbor, Mrs. Uackit, sarcastically 
accounted for by supposing that " six- 
pences giBW on tha bents of Cross 
t'mm " ; while Mr, Ilackit, espreasing 
bis views more literally, reminded his 
wife that " monev breeds money." 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackil, from the neigh- 
boring farm, are Mrs. Patten's guests 
Ibis evening ; so is Mr. Pilfrim, the 
doctor fram the nearest market-town, 
who, ihough oceasionnlly affecting 

ners with enigmatic side-dishes and 
poisonous port, is never so comfor^ 
able as when he is relaxing his pro- 
fessional legs in one of those excellent 
farm-houses where the mice are sleek 
and the mistress sickly. And he is 
this moment in clover. 
For the flickering of Mrs, Fatlen's 
bright fire is reflected in her bright cop- 
per teakettle, the homo-made muffins 
C'isten with an inviting succulence, 
and Mrs. Patten's niece, a single lady 
of fifty, who has refused tlie most in- 
eligible offers ont of devotion to her 

the fragrant (ea with a discreet 
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ment handing to Mr. Pilgrim ? Do 
you know the dulcet strength, the 
animating blandness, of tea sufficient- 
ly blended with real form-house cream ? 
No. — most likely you are a miserable 
town-bred reader, who think of cream 
as aihinnish white fluid, delivered in 
infinite^inial pennyworths down area 
Eleps ; or perhaps, from a presenti- 
ment of caJTes' brains, you refrain 
li'om any lacteal addition, and rasp 

¥>ur tongue with unmitigated bohea. 
ou have a vague idea of a milch cow 
as probabljr a white-plaster animal 
standing in a, bullerman's window, 
and you know nothing of the sweet 
history of genuine cream, such as 



: tnc 



o spoil a GtCKk- 



Mra. Patten does not admire thi» 
excessive click-clicking aclivily. 
Quiescence in an eaay-chair, under 
the sense of compound interest per- 
petnally nccumniatin^, has long 
seemed an ample function to her, and 
she does her malevolence gently. She 
is a pretty, little old woman of eighty, 
with a close eup and tiny Hat whiM 
curSs round her face, as natty and un- 



oiled a 



iablc a 









! this 



ing in the adders of the large sleek 
beasts, as they stood lowing a patient 
entreat; under the niilklng-shed ; 
how it fell with a pleasant rhythm in- 
to Betty's pail, sending a delicious in- 
cense into the cool air ; how it was 
carried into that Kmple of moist clean- 
liness, the dairy, where it quietly sep- 
arated itself from the meaner elements 
of milk, and lay in mellowed white- 
ness, ready for the skimming-dish 
which transferred it to Miss Gibbs'a 
glass cream-jug. If I am right in 
my conjecture, you are unacquainted 
with the highest possibilities of tea ; 
and Mr. Pilgrim, who is holding that 
cap in his hand, has an idea beyond 

Mrs. Hackit declines cream ; she 
has so long abstained from it with an 
eye to the weelily butter-money, that 
abstinence, wedded to habit, has be- 
gotten aversion. She is a thin wo- 
man with a chronic liver-complaint, 
which would have secured her Mr. 
Pilgrim's entire regard and unreserved 
good word, even if he had not been 
in awe of her tongne, which was as 
sharp as his own lancet. She has 
brought her knitting — no frivolous 
fancy knitting, but a substantial wool- 
len stocking; the click-click of her 
knitting-needles is the running ac- 
companiment to all lier conversation, 
and in her utmost enjoyment of spoil- 
ing a friend's self-satisfaction, she | 



image of a little old lady under a 

married fbr her beauty. She used to 
adore her husband, and now she 
adores her money, cherishing a quiet 
blood-rel a lion's hatred tor her niece, 
Janet Gibbs, who, she knows, expects 
a large legacy, and whom she is de- 
termined to disappoint. Her money 
shall all go in a lump to a distant re- 
Intion of her husband's, and Janet 
shall be saved the trouble of pretend- 
ing to cry, by finding that she is left 
with a miserable pittance. 

Mrs. Patten bus more respect fbr 
her neighbor Mr. Hackit than for 
most people. Mr. Hackit is a shrewd, 
substantial man, whose advice nbouC 
crops is always worth listening to, and 
wlio is too well ofl' to want to borrow 

And now that we are snug and 
warm with this liiile tea party, while 
it is freezing with February bittemese 
outside, we wiil listen to what the; 
are talking about. 

" So," said Mr. Pilgrim, with hii 
month only half empty of muffin, 
"you had ft row in Shp 
Church last Sunday. I 
Hood's, the bassoon-man's, this morn- 
ing, attending his wite, and he shears 
he'll be revenged on the parson,-" 
a confounded, melhodislicnl, meddle- 
some chap, who must be putting bis 
finger in every pie. What was it all 

"0, a passill o' nonsense," said 
Mr. Hackit, sticking one tliumb be- 
tween the buttons of his capaciotts 
waistcoat, and retsiaing a pinch of 
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snnffwilh the other, — forho wa; 
moderiitel}' given to " the cups that 
cheer but not inebriate," and bad al- 
ready finished his tea ; " they began 
to sing the wedding psalm for a new- 
married couple, as pretty a psalm an' 
as pretty a tune as any in tbe prayer- 
book. It's been sung for eveiy new- 
married couple since I was a boy. 
And what can be better?" Here 
Mr. Hackit stretched out his left i 
ihreiv back his head, and broke 
melody — 

" ' O, vhit B bippr Uiiae it !■, 

Brethr^^D Lo dwell toeeiJier ia 
FrlBudsbip and aaily '. ' 



Silence 1 did he? when he got into 
tbe pulpit; and gave a hymn out 
himself to some meeting-house tune ? " 

" Yea," said Mrs. Hackit. stooping 
towards the candle to pickup a stitch, 
" and turned as reil as a turkey-cock. 
I olien say, when ha preaches al)out 
meekness, he gives himself a slap in 
the face. He s like me, — he's got 
a temper of his own." 

" Rather a low-bred fellow, I think. 
Barton," said Mr. Pilgrim, who hated 
tbe Reverend Amos (or two reasons, 
— because he had called in a new 
doctor, recently settled in Sbepper- 
lon ; and because, being bimsetf a 
dabbler in drugs, be had the credit 
of having cured a. patient of Mr. Pil- 
grim's. " They say his father was a 
Dissenting shoemaker ; and he's half 
a Dissenter himself. Why, does n't 
he preach extempore in that cottage 
up here, of a Sunday evening J " 

"Tchuh!" — this was Mr. Hack- 
it's favorite interjection, — " that 
preaching without book 's no good, 
only whea a man has a gift, and has 
the Bible at his fingers' ends. It was 
all very well for Parry, — he 'd u 
gift ; and in my youth I 'A heard 
the Banters out o' doors in Yorkshire 



about like a sheep a! 



go on for an hour or Iwo on end, 
without ever slicking fast a minute- 
There was one clever chap, I remem- 
ber, as used to say, ' You 're like the 
wood-pigeon ; it says Do, do, do all 
day, and never seia about any work 
itself.' That 's bringing it home to 
people. But our parson's no gift at 
al! that way j he can preach as good 
a sermon as need bo heard when he 
writes it down. But when he tries to 
preach wi'out book, he rambles about, 
and does n't stick to his text j and 
everv now and then he flounders 
ss cast itself, 
I again- You 
would n't "like that, Mrs. Patten, if 
you was to go to church now ^ " 

" Eh, dear," said Mrs. Patten, 
falling back in her chair, and lifting 
up her littie withered hands, "what 
■ud Mr. Giini say, if he was worthy 
to know the chiinges as have come 
about i' the Church these la.3t ten 
years t I don't understand thefe new 
sort o' doctrines- When Mr. 13arton 
comes (0 see me, he talks about noth- 
ing but my sins and my needo' marcy. 
Now, Mr. Hackit, I've ne^'er been a 
sinner. From the fust beginning, 
when I went int« service, I al'ys did 
my duty by my emplyers. I was a 
good wife as any in the county, — 
never aggravated my husband. 'The 
cheese-factor used to say my cheese 
was al'y^ ^ ^ depended on. 1 've 
known women, as Iheir cheeses sivellcd 
a shame to lie seen, when their hus- 
bands had counted on the cheese- 
money to make up their rent; and 
yet they 'd three ^wns to my one. 
if I'm not to ha saved, I know a 
many as are in a bad way. But it 's 
well for me as I can't go to church 
any longer, for if th' old singers are 
to be done away with, there 'II be 
nothing left as it was in Mr. Patten's 
time;and what 'smore.IheBr you've 
settled to pull the church down and. 

Now the fact was that the Rev. 
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poands, reprfsenling to h?r that slie 
was only a steward of her riches, and 
tbat she could not spend them more 
for the glory of God than by giving a 
heavr subscription tovards the re- 
building of Shepperlon Church, — a 
practical precept which was not likely 
to smooth the way tffl her acceptnnce 
of his theological doctrine, Mr. Hack- 
it, who had more doctrinal enlighten- 
ment than Mrs. Fatten, had been a 
little shocfeed by the heathenism of 
her speech, and was glad of the new 
turn given to the subject by this 
question, addressed to liioi as church- 
warden and an auihority id all paio- 

"Ah," he answered, "the parson 's 
bothered us into it at last, and we 're 
to begin pulling down this spring. 
But we haTe n't got money enough 
yet. I was for waiting till we 'd 
made up the sum, and, for my part, 
1 think the congregation 'a fell off o' 
late; though Mr. Biirlon says that's 
because there 's been no room for the 
people when Ihey 've come. You isee, 
the congregation got so large in Par- 
ry's time, the people stood in the 
aisles; but there's never any crowd 

"Well," said Mrs. Hackit, whoso 
good-nature began to aet now that 

the dominant lone of the conversation, 
"I like Mr. Barton. I think he's a 
good sort o' man, for all he 's not 
overhnrthen'd i' th' upper storey ; and 
""" "■" '" ' " a ladylike woman 
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keeps her children 1 and little enough 
money to do 't with ; and a delicate 
creatur,' — six children, and another 
a coming. I don't know how they 
maia both ends meet, I 'm sure, now 
her aunt has left 'em. But I sent 
'em a cheese and a sack o' potatoes 
last week ; that 's something towards 
, filling the little months." 

"Ahl" said Mr. Hackit, "and 
my wife makes Mr. Barton a good 
stiff glass o' brandy-and- water, when 
he comes into supper after bis cottage 
preaching. The parson likes it; it 



puts a bit o' color into his face, and 

This allusion to brandy-and- water 
suggested to Miss Gibba the introduc- 
tion of the liquor decanters, now that 
the tea was cleared away ; for in bu- 
colic society five-and -twenty years ago, 
the human animal of the male seit 
was understooii to be perpetuallv 
athirst, and "something to drink 
was AS necessary a "condition of 
thought" as Time and Space. 

"Now, that cottage preaching," 
said Mr. Pilgrim, milting himself a 
strong glass of "cold without," " I 
was talking about it (o our Parson 
Ely the other day, and he docs n't ap- 
prove of it at all. He said it did as 
much harm as good to give a too 
familiar aspect to religious teaching. 
Tbat was what Ely said, — it does as 
much harm as good to give a too fa- 
miliar aspect to religions leaching," 
.ri„^™ „„ii„ — b, „ith 



that it 
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had a " 'pediment " in his speech. 
But when he came to what ho con- 
ceived the pith of his argument or tho 
point of his joke, he mouthed out bia 
words with slow empha&is ; as a hen, 
when advertising lier accouchement, 
passes at irregular intervals from pi- 
anissimo semiquavers to fortissimo 
crotchets. He thought tliis speech of 
Mr. Ely's particularly metaphysical 
and profound, and the more decieive 
of the question because it was a gen- 
erality which represented no partic- 
ulars to his mind. 

" Well, I don't know about that," 
said Mrs. Hackit, who had always the 
courage of her opinion, " but I know 
some of our laborers and slockingcra 
as used never to come to church 
come to the cottage, and (hat 's better 
hearing nnytbing good 

o' the poor people with going track- 
ing, than all the time I 've lived in 
the parish before. And tbeio 'd need 
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be aomething done among 'em ; J< 
the drinking at them BcneRt Clubs 
shamefal. There 'a hardly a steady 
nan or si«ad/ womaa either, bui 
what '3 a Dissenter," 

During this speech of Mrs. Hackit'a, 
Mr. Pilgrim had emitted a succession 
of little snorts, something like the 
treble grunts of a guinea-pig, which 
were always with him the sign of 
suppressed disapproval- Bui 
contradicted Mrs. Hacfcit, ■ 
man whose "pot luck" was always 
to be relied on, and who on bee side 
had unlimited I'eliance on bleeding, 
blistering, and draughls, 

Mrs, PatKn, however, felt eqnai 
disapprobation, and had no reasons 
for suppressing it. 

" Well," sho remarked, " I 've 
beared of no good from interfering 
with one's neighbors, poor ' ' 

And I hate the sight o' women going 
about trapesing trom bouse to bouse 
in all weathers, weS or dry, and com- 
ing in with their petticoats dagged 
(ind their shoes all over mud. Janet 
wanted lo join in the tracking, but I 
told her I 'd have nobody tracking 
out o' my house » when 1 'm gone, 
she may do as she likes. I never 
dagged my petticoats in mj( life, and 
I 've no opinion o' that sort o' relig- 

" No," said Mr. Hackit, who was 
fond of soothing the acerbities of the 
feminine mind with a jocose compli- 
ment, " you held your petticoats so 
high to show your tight anklea : it 
is n't everybody as likes to show her 
ankles." 

This joke met with genera! accept' 
ance, even from the snubbed Janet, 
whose ankles were only tiglit in the 
sense of looking extremely squeezed 
by her boots. But Janet seemed al- 
ways to identify herself with her 
aunt's personality, holding her own 
under protest. 

Under cover of the general laughter 
the gentlemen replenished their glass- 
es, Mr. Pilgrim attempting ' 



Miss Gibbs seized Ibis opportunity 
of telling Mrs. Hackit that she sus- 
pected Betty, the dairymaid, of frying 
the best bacon for the shepherd, when 
ho sat up with her lo " heJp brew " ; 
whereupon Mrs. Hackit replied that 
she had always thought Betty false; 
and Mrs. Fatten said there was no 
bacon stolen when she was able to 
manage. Mr. Hackit.whooften com- . 
plained that he ■' never saw the like 

never had any trouble with bis men," 
avoided, listening to this discussion, 
by mising the question of vetches 
with Mr. Pilgrim. The stream of 
conversation had thus diverged : and 
no more was said about the Rev. 
Amos Barton, who is the main object 
of interest to us just now. So wo 
may leave Cross Farm without wait- 
ing till Mrs. Haekit, resolutely don- 
ning her clogs atid wrappinss, renders 
it incumbent on Mr. Fiigrim also to 
fulfil his frequent threat of going. 



CHAPTER II. 

was happy for the Rev. Amos 
Barton that he did not, like us, over- 
hear the conversation recorded in the 
hapler. Indeed, what mortal is 
there of us, who would lind his satis- 
fiiction cnlianced by an opportunity 
"' comparini; the picture he present's 
himself of bis own doings, with 
the picture they make on the mental 
retina of his neighbors'? We are 
poor plants buoyed up by the air- 
-eels of our own conceit: alas for 
if we get a few pinches that empty 
of that windy self-subsistence! 
e very capacity for good would efl 
of us. For, tell the most impaS' 
led orator, suddenly, thai his wig 
is awry, or his shirt-lap hanging out, 
and that he is tickling people by the 
oddity of his person, instead of thrill- 
ing them by the energy of his pe- 
riods, and yon would infallibly dry 
up the spring of bis eloquence. That 
is a deep and wide saying, that do 
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miracle can be wrought without faith, 
— without the worker's faith in him- 
self, 09 well as the recipient's fuitli in 
him. And the greater part of the 
worker's faith in himself is made up 
□r Che faith that others believe in 
him. 

liCt me be persuaded that my neigh- 
bor Jenkins considers m« a block- 
head, and I shall 



.vjth him 






Let 



t the loTdy Phoebe 
thinks my squint intolerable, and I 
shall never be able lo fix her blandJy 
with mj disengaged eye again. 

Thank Heaven, then, uiat a little 
illusion is left to ns, to enable na to 
be useful and agreeable, — tliat we 
don't know exactly what our friends 
think of OS, — that the world is not 
made of looking-glass, to show us 
just ibe figure we arc making, and 

f'uet what is going on hehind our 
acks! By the help of dear friend- 
ly illusion, we are able to dream that 
wo are charming, — and our faces 
wear a hecoming air of self-posses- 
sion ; no are able to dream that 
other men admire oar talents, — and 
our benignity is undisturbed ; we are 
able to dream that we arc doing much 



-andw 



little. 



Kith Amos Barton on 
that very Thursday evening, when he 
was the subject of the conversation 
at Cross Farm. He had been dining 
at Mr. Farquhar's, the secondary 
squire of the parish, and, slimulaled 
by unwonted gravies and port-wine, 
had been delivering bis opinion on 
affaira parochial and extra-parochial 
with considerable animation. And 
he was now returning home in the 
moonlight, — a little chill, it is true, 
for he had just now no great-coat 
mpatible with clerical dignity, and 
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iraterproof cape over one's shoulderfi, 
does 'n't frighten sway the cold from 
one's legs ; but entirely unsuspicious, 
not only of Mr. Hackit's estimate of 
hia oratorical powers, bnt also of the 
critical remarks passed on him by 
the Misses Farqiihar as soon as Che 



drawing-room door had closed be' 
hind him. Miss Julia had olserved 
that she neeer heard any one sniff so 
frightfully as Mr. Barton did, — she 
bad a great mind to oiler lum her 
pocket-handkerchief; and Miss Ara- 
bella wondered why he always said' 
he was going Jor to do a thing. He, 
excellent man '. was meditating fresb 
pastoral exertions on the morrow ; 
he would set on foot his lending libra- 
ry; in which he had introduced soaio 
books that would be a pretty sharp 
blow to the Dissenters, — one espe- 
cially, purporting to be written by a 
working-man, who, out of pare zeal 
for the welfare of tiis class, took the 
trouble to warn them in ibis way 
against those hypocrilic^ thieves, the 
Dissenting preachers- The Rev. 
Amos Barton profoundly believed in 
the existence of (hat working-man, 
and had thoughts of writing to him. 
Dissent, he considered, would have 
its head bruised in Sbepperton, for 
did he not attack it in two ways t 
Ho preached Low-Church doctrine, 
— as evangelical as any thing to be 
heard in the Independent Chapel ; 
and he made a iligh-Church asser- 
tion of ecciesitisticfll powers and func- 
tions. Clearly, the Dissenters would 
feel that " the parson " was Wo many 
for them. Kothing like a man who 
combines shrewdness with energy. 
The wisdom of the serpent, Mr. Bar- 
ton considered, was one of bia strong 

Look at him as he winds through 
the iiltle churchyard I The silver 
light that falls asiant on church and 
tomb enables jou to see his slim 
black figure, made all the slim- 
mer by light pantaloons, as it flits 
past the p^e gravestones. He walks 
with a quick step, and is now rap- 
ping with sharp decision at the vicar- 
age door. It is opened without de- 
lav by the nnrEe, cook, and house- 
maid, all at once, — that is to say, 
by the robust maid-of-all-work, Nan- 
ny ; and as Mr. Barton bangs up bis 
hat in the passage, you see that a 
narrow face of no particular com- 
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EleXion, — even tha sraail-, 
m attacked it seems to have been 
of a mongrel, indefinite kind, — with 
features of no particular shape, and 
aa vye of no particulnr expression, is 
Burraounted by a slope of baldness 
gently rising from brow to erown. 
You judge liim, rightly, to be abont 
fortr. The hoase is quiet, for it is 
h^f paEt ten, and the cbildren have 
long been gone to bed. He opens 
the sitting-room door, but instead of 
seeing hifl wife, as he expected, stitch- 
ing with the nimblest of fingers by 
the light of one cnndle, he finds her 
dispensing with the light of a candle 
altogether. She ia sottiy pacing up 
and down by the red flrehght, hold- 
,ing in her anna litde Walter, the 
year-old i>aby, who looks over her 
shoulder with large wide-open eyes, 
while the patient mother pals his 
back with her soft hand, and glancea 
with a sigh at the heap of lar^ and 
small stochiogs lying unmeoded on 
the^tabli 



Madonna, with thick, close, cliestout 
curls beside her well-rounded cheeks, 
and with large, tender, short-sighted 
eyca. The Sowing lines of her tall 
figure made the limuest dress look 
graceful, and her old frayed black 
silt seemed to repose on her bust and 
limbs with a, placid elegance and 
sense of distinction, in strong con- 
trast with the uneasy sense of being 
no Rt, that seemed to express itself in 
the rustling of Mrs. Farquhar's jiros 
(fc Naples, The caps she wore wonld 
have been pronounced, when off her 
head, utterly heavy and hideous, — 
for In those days even fashionable 
caps were large and floppy : but sur- 
mounting her long arched neck, and 
mingling their borders of cheap lace 
and ribbon with her chestnut curls, 
they seemed miracles of successful 
millinery. Among strangers she was 
shy and tremulous as a ^irl of fif- 
teen ; she blushed crimson if any one 
appealed to her opinion ; yet that tall, 
graceful, substantial presence was so 



imposing in its mildness, that men 
spoke to her with au agreeable sensa- 
tion of timidity. 

Soothing, unspeakable charm of 
gentle womanhood ! which supersedes 
all acquisitions, all accomplishnientG. 
You would never have asked, at any 
period of Mrs. Amos Barton's life, if 
she sketched or played the piano. 
You would even perhaps have been 
rather scandalized if she had descend- 
ed from the serene dignitv of being u> 
the assiduous unrest of doing. Hap- 
py the man, yon would have thought, 
whose eye will rest on her in the 

Causes of his fireside reading, —whose 
ot, aching forehead will be soothed 
by the contact of her cooi. soft hand, 
— who will recover himself from de- 
jection at his mistakes and feilures iu* 
the loving light of her unreproaching 
eyes 1 You would not. perhaps, have 
anticipated that this bliss would fall 
to the share of precisely such a man 
as Amos Barton, whom you hare al- 
ready snrmised not to have the refined 
sensibilities for which you might 
have imagined Mrs. Barton's tjuali- 
tiea to be destined by pre-established 
harmony. But I, for one, do not 

frudga Amos Barton his sweet wife, 
have all ray life had a sympathy for 
mongrel ungainly dogs, who are no- 
body's pets ; and I would rather sur- 
prise one of them by a pat and a 
Sleasant morsel, ihnn meet the con- 
escending advances of the loveliest 
Skye terrier who has his cushion bv 
my lady's chair. That, to be sure, is 
" ' the way of the world : if it hap- 
pens to see a fellow of fine propor- 

makes no faux pas, and wins golden 
opinions from all sorts of men, it 
straightway picks out for him the 
loveliest of unmarried women, and 
says, ITAere would be ajiropermatch ! 
Kot at all, say I : let that successful, 
well-shat>en, discreet, and ahlegentle- 

put up with something less than 

best in the matrimonial depart- 
. ; and let the sweet woman go to 
make sunshine and a soft pillow for the 
poor devil whose legs arc not models. 
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Whose eflbrts are often Wnnders, and 
who in generargets more kiclts Ihan 

halfpence. She — the sweet wf 

— wLll like it as well ; for her sal 
tapndty of loving will have all the 
more scope ; and I venture to 
Mrs. Barton's nature would i. 
hiive grown half so angelic if she had 
married the man you would perhaps 
have had in your eje for her, — a 
man with siifRcient income and abuu- 
dant personal eclat. Besides, Amos 
was an afTectionale husband, and, in 
bis way, valued hia wife as his best 

But now he haa ehnt the door be- 
hind him, and said. ■' "Well, Milly 1 " 

" Well, dear ! " was the correspond- 
ing greeting, made eloquent by a 



n to f 



ny? 



"Why, Nanny has been bosy 

ing this evening; but I think I'll 
take liim to her now." And Mrs. 
Barton glided towards the kitcl 
while her hasband ran np stairs 
pnt on his mnize-colored dressii 
sown, in which coElume he was qui 
fy filling hia long pipe when his w . 
returned to the sitting-room. Maize 
is a color that decidedly did nnf suit 
his complexion, and it is one that soon 
soils; why, then, did Mr. Barton se- 
lect it for domestic wear ? Pcrbapa 
because he had a knack of hitting on 
the wrong thing in garb a« well as in 
grammar, 

Mrs, Barton now lighted her can- 
dle, and seated herself before her heap 
of stockinga. She hail something dis- 
aereeable to teJI her husband, bat 
sKe would not enter on it at once. 

"Have you had a nice evening. 



" Yea, pretty well. 
to dinner, but wen 
early- Miss Arabelli 
cap at him with a ve 
don't think he's mu< 
a notion Ely 's cngagei 
at a distance, and wil 
the ladies who t 



Ely « 



igean 



n here, by bringing hor 
e of these days. Ely's 



hia bride 
. slv dog ; 
■11 like that.''^ 
"Did the Farquhars say anything 
about the sin^ng last Sunday f " 

"Yes; Farquhar aaid he thonghl 
it was time there was some improve- 
ment in the choir. But he was rath- 
er Bcflndalized at my setting the tune 
of ' Lydia.' He says he's always 
hearing it as he passes the Indepen- 
dent meeting." Here Mr. Barton 
laughed, — he had away of laughing 
at criticisms that other people thonghrt 
damaging, ~- and thereby showed the 

■—' 'a setof leeth which^ like 

of (he Old Guard, were 
iber, and very much the 



e for V 



" But,'' he 



Parqiihar' talked the 

I about Mr. Bridmain and the 

ntess. She has taken up all the 

ip abont them, atid wanted lo con- 

me to her opinion, but I told hsT 

pretty strongly what I thoof^t." 

"Dear mel why will people ttdiB 

much pains to ^nd ont evil about 

lers 1 I have had a note from the 

Countess since you went, asking us to 

dine with them on Friday." < 

Here Mrs. Barton reached the note 

from the nmntcl-piec^ and gave it to 

husband. We will look over Us 

shoulder while he reads it : — 

Sweetest Miti-r, — Bring your 
lovely face with your husband to dine 
- i*iis on Friday at seven, — do. If 
itTI will be Eulfcv with you till Snn- 
day, when Z shall be obliged to see 
you, and shall long to kLss yoii that 
very moment. — Yours, according to 
yont answer, 

"Caroubb Czeklaski." 



Yea; I have no engagement. The 
Clerical Meeting is lo-morrow, yon 

And, dear, Woods the butcher 
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made Mr. Bar- 
ton thoughtful. He puffwl more rap- 
idly, and looked at tlio fire. 

" I tliink I must ask HackiC to tend 
me twenty pounds, for it is nearly two 
monlhs till Ladv-day, and we can't 
give Woods our last shilling." 

" I hardly like you to ask Mr. 
Hackit, dear, — he and Mrs. HackiC 
have been so yery kind to us ; they 
havB sent us so many tilings lately- 

" Then I must aak Oldinport. I'm 
going to write to him to-morrow 
morning, for to tell him the arrange' 
jnent I 've been thinking of aboul 
having service in the workhouse while 
the chatch is being enlarged- If ha 
agrees to attend service ihom once o 
twii-e, the other people will come 
Net the large fish, and you 're sure t 
bavB the small fry." 

"I wish we could do without boi 
rowing money, and yet I don't se 
how we can. Poor f red must have 
some new shoes ; 1 could n't let til 
go to Mrs. IJond's yesterday because 
his toes were peeping out, dear child I 
and I can't let nlm walk anywhere 
excepT in the garden- He must have 
a pair before Sunday. Really, boots 
and shoes are the greatest trouble of 
my life. Everything else one can 
turn and turn about, and make old 
look like new ; but there 's no coax- 
ing boots and shoes to look better 
than they are," 

Mrs. Barton was playfully onder- 
valaing her skill in metamorphosing 
hoots and shoes. She had at that 
moment on her feet a pair of slippers 
which had long ago lived through the 
prunella phase of Iheir esistence, and 
wore now running a respectable career 
as black silk slippers, having been 
neatly covered with that material by 
Mrs. Barton's own neat fingers. 
Wonderful finsera those ! they were 
never empty ; for if she went to spend 
a f^w hours with a friendly parishion- 



eher 



mble Ai 



of calico or muslin, which, before she 
left, had become a myslerions little 
garment with all sorts of hemmed ins 
and oufs. She was even trying to 
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persuade her husband to leave off 
tight pantaloons, because ii^ he would 
weal- the ordinary gun-cases, she 
knew she could malie tb«m so well 
that no one would suspect the ses of 
the tailor. 

But by this time Mr, Barton has 
finished his pipe, the candle begins to 
bum low, and Mrs. Barton goes to 
see if Nanny has succeeded in lulling 
Walter to sleep. Nannyiathatmoment 
putting him in the tittle cot by his' 
moiher's bedside; the head, with its 
thin wavelets of brown hair, indents 
the little pillow ; and a liny, waxen, 
dimpled fist hides the rosy lips, for 
baby is given to the infantine pecca- 
dillo of thumb-sucking. 

So Nancy could now join in the 
short evening prayer, and all could go 
to bed. 

Mrs, Barton carried up stairs the 
remainder of her beap of stockings, 
and laid them on a table cloi^e to lier 
bedside, where uiso she placed a warm 
shawl, removing her candle, before 
she put it out, to a tin socket fixed at 
the head of her bed. Her body was 
very weary, but her heart was not 
heavy, in spite of Mr. Woods the 
butcher, and the transitory nature of 
slioc-leather ; for her heart so over- 
flowed with love, she felt sure she was 
a fountain of love that would 
for husband and babes better 
she coald foresee ; so she was 
asleep. But about half past five 
o'clock in the morning, if there were 
Lgela watching round her bed, — 
and angels might be glad of such an 
office, —• they saw Mrs. Barton rise 
up quietly, careful not to disturb the 
slumberini; Amos, who was snoring 
the snore of the just, light her candle, 
prop herself upright with the pillows, 
throw the warm shawl round her 
shoulders, and renew her attack on 
the heap of undarned slocbines. She 
darned away until she heard Nanny 
stirring, and then drowsiness came 
tb the dawn ; the Candle was put 
t, and she sank into a doze. But 
nine o'doclt she was at the break- 
fast-table, busy cutting bread-and- 
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Intter-for five hungry mouths, while 
Hanny, baby on ane arm, in rosy 
cheeks, fat neck, and nighti^owii, 
brought in a, jug of hot milk-aud- 
water. Nearest her mother sita the 
nine-jear-old Fatty, the eldest child, 
whose sweet fair face is already rattier 
grave eometiiues, and who always 

ma's legs, which get so tired of an 
evening. Then there are four other 
blond heads, — two boys and two 
girls, gradually decreasing in size 
down to Chubby, who is making a 
round O of her mouth to receive a 
bit of papa's " baton." Papa's atten- 
tion was divided between petting 
Chubby, rebuking the noisy Fred, 
vhich he did with a somewhat exces- 
Ejve fiharpnesB, and eating his own 
breakfast. He bad not yet looked at 
mamma, and did nut know that her 
check waa psier than usual. But 
Patty whispered, " Maninaa. have you 
the headaehe f " 

Happily coal was cheap in the 
ndghborhood of S hep per ton, and 
Mr. Hackit would any time let bis 
horses draw a load for " the parson " 
without charge ; eo there was a btax- 
ing lire in the aitting-room, and not 
without need, fbr the vicarage garden, 
as tliej looked out on it from the 
bow-window, was hard with black 
frost, and the sky had the white 
woolly look that portends snow. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Barton mount- 
ed to his etudy, and oecupied himself 
in the first place with his letter to 
Mr. Oldinport It was very much 
the same sort of letter as most clergy- 
men would have written under ^e 
same circumstances, except that in- 
stead of /xrambulate, the Rev, Amo9 
wrote preambulate, and instead oi 
"if haply," " if happily," the contin- 
gency indicated being the reverse of 
happy, Mr. Barton had not the giii 
of perfect accuracy in English orthog- 
raphy and.Eyntax, which was unfor- 









. and not 
suspected of being an accomplisl 
Grecian. These lapses, in a m 



who had gone through the 'Eleusiniat* 
mysteries of a university education) 
surprised the young ladies of his 
parish extremely ; especially the 
Misses Faiquhar, whom he had onCe 
addressed in a letter as Dear Mads,, 
apparently an abbreviation for Mad- 
ams. The persons least surprised 

at the Rev. Aroos's deficiencies were 

his clerical brethren, who hnd gone 
through the mysteries tlicmselve 



eleven 



o'clock, Mr. 



walked forth in cape and boa, i 
the sleet driving in his face, to read 
prayers at the workhouse, ei^hnisti- 
cSlly called the " College." The Col- 
lege was a htige square stone build- 
ing, standing on the best apology for 
an elevation of ground that could be 
seen for about ten miles round Shep- 
perton. A flat ugiy dislrirt this ; 
depressing enough to look at even on 
the brightest days. The roads are 
black with coal-dust, the brick houses 
dingy with smoke ; and at that lime, 
— the time of hand-loom weavers, -^ 
every other cottage had a loom at its 
window, where you might see a pale, 
sickly-looking man or woman pressing 
a narrow chest against a board, and 
doing a sort of (readml" 



and a 



lubles 






trict for a clergyman; 
who, like Amos Barto , 
the " cure of souls " in something 
more than an official sense ; for over 
and above the rustic stupidity fur- 
nished by the farm-laborers, theminers. 
brought obstreperous animalism, and 
the weavers nn acrid Radicalism aQd 
Dissent, Indeed, Mrs. Hnckjt ol^en 
obseri'ed that the colliers, who many 
of them earned better wages than 
Mr. Barton, " passed their lime in 
doing nothing but swilling ale and 
smoking, like the beasts that perish " 
(speaking, we may presume, in a re- 
motely analogical sense) ; and in 
some of the ale-house comers the 
drink was flavored by a dingjr kind 
of infidelity, something like rinsings 
of Tom Paine in ditch-water. A eet^ 
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Mr. ParrT, Amos'a predeceaaor, had 
nearly died out, and the religious life 
of SbepperWn was falling back *~ 
warda low-water mark. Hare, , 
perceive, was a terrible stronghold of 
Satan ; Had you may well pity the 
Hev. Ainos BarWn, who had W stand 
single-haniied and Bummon it to sur- 
render. Wo read, indeed, that the 
wall9-of Jericho f.^11 ilown before iha 
sound of trumpois ; but we nowhere 
hear that those trumpets were hoarse 
and feeble. Doubtlesa they were 
trumpets that gave forth clear ring- 
ing tones, and sent a mighty vibra- 
tion through briek and mortar. But 
the oratory of the Rev. Araos resem- 
bled rather a Belgiati railway- horn, 
which shows praiseworthy intentions 
inadeqnatelyfullllled, Hcoftcn missed 
the right DOte both in public and 
private exhortation, and got a little 
angry in consequence. For though 
Amos thought himself strong, he did 
not^ef himself strong. Nature had 
given him the opiaion, but not the 
sensation. Without that opinion he 
would probably never have worn 
cambric bands, hot would have been 
an excellent cabinet-maker and dea- 
con of an Independent church, as his 
father was before him (he was not a 
Bhoemafcer, as Mr. Pilgrim had re- 
ported). Ho might then have sniffed 
long and loud in the corner of his 
new in Gun Street Chapel; he might 
have indulged in halting rhetoric at 
prayer-meetings, and have spoken 
faulty English in private life ; and 
these little inlirmities wonld not have 
prevented him, honest, faithful man 
that he was, from being a shining 
light in the Dissenting circle of 
Bridgeport, A taliovr dip, of the 
long eight description, is an excellent 
thing in the kitcn?n candlestick, and 
Betty's nose and eye are not sensitive 
to the difterence between it and the 
finest wax ; it is only when you slick 
it in the silver candlestick, and intro- 
duce it into the drawing-room, that 
it seems plebeian, dim, and ineffectual. 
Alas for the worthy than who, like 
that candle, gets himself into the 
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I only iho very 
largest sonis wno will be able to np. 
prcciate and pity him, — who will dis- 
cnm and love sincerity of purpose 
amid all the bungling feebleness of 

Hut now Amos Barton haa made 
his way through the sleet as far as the 
College, has tiirown off his hat, cape, 
and boa, and is reading, in the dreary 
Stone-floored dining-room, a portion 
uf the morning service to the inmatqa 
seated on the benches before him. 
Remember, the New Poor-luw had 
not yet come into operation, and Mr. 
Burton was not acting as paid chap- 
lain of the Union, but as the pastor 
who iiad the cure of all souls in his 
parish, pauper as well as other. After 
the prayers he always addressed to 
them a short discourse on some sub- 
ject suggested hy the lesson for the 
da^, striving if by this means some 
edifying matter might find its way 
into the pauper mind and conscience, 
— perhaps a task as trying as you 
could well imagine to the iaith and 
patience of any honest clergyman. 
For, on the very first bench, those 
were the facrs on which his eye had 
to rest, watching whether there was 
any stirring under the stagnant sur- 

Right in front of him, — probably 
cause he was stone-deaf, and it was 
deemed more edifying to hear noth- 
ing at a short distance than at a long 
3ne, — sat " Old Maxum," aa he was 
familiarly called, his real patronymic 
ining a mystery to most persons. 
le philological sense discerns ia 
cognomen an indication that the 
pauper patriarch had once been con- 
sidered pithy and sententious in his 
speech; but now the weight of ninety- 
" lay heavy on hia tongue as 



weirns 






the clergyman with protruded chin, 
and munching mouth, and eyes that 
seemed U> look at emptTness. 

"" !tt to him sal Poll Fodge. — 
m to the magistracy of her 
ly as Mary Hig^in!. — a one-eyed 
an, with'a scarred and seamy 
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face, the most Dotorions rebel in (he 
workhouse, said to have oeicb thrown 
her broth over the master's coal-tails, 
and wh(), in spite of nature's apparenc 
safeguarda against tliat contingency, 
bad contributed to the perpetuatiun 
of the Fodge characteristics in the 

Eerson of a small boy, who was he- 
aving naughlilj on one of the back 
benclKs. Miss Fodge fixed her one 
Eore eye on Mr. ilarton with a sort 
of hardy defiance. 

Beyond this member of the softer 
Bex, AC the end of the bench, sat 
" Silly Jim," a young man aifiicled 
with hydrocephalus, who rolled his 
head froru side to side, and gaxed at 
the point of his nose. These were 
the supporters of Old Maxum on his 
right. 

On his left sat Mr. Fitchett, a tall 
fellow, who had once been a footman 
in the Oldinport family, and in Chat 
giddy elevation had enuuciatcd a con- 
temptuous opinion of boiled beef, 
which had been traditionally handed 
down in SheppertOQ as the direct 
cause of his ultimate reduction Ut pau- 
per commons. His calves were now 
shrunken, and his hair was gray with- 
out the Hid of powder ; but he still 
j^arricd his chin as if he were con- 
scious of a stiff cravat ; he sec his di- 
lapidated hat on with a knowing in- 
clination towards the left ear ; and 
when he was on Held-worb, he carted 
and uncarted the manure with a sort 
of flunhey grace, the ghost of that 
jaunty demeanor with which he 
used to usher in my Lidy's morning 
visitors. The ftunkey nature was 
nowhere completely subdued but in 
his stomach, and he still divided so- 
ciety into gentry, gentry's flunkeys, 
and the people who provided for them. 
A clergyman without a, flunkey was 
an anomaly, belonging to neither of 
these classes. Mr. Fiichclt had an 
iiTepressibte tendency to drowsiness 
under spiritual instruction, and in 
the recurrent regulariiy with which 
he doied off until he nodded and 
awaked himself, he looted not unlike 
a piece of mechanism, ingeniously 



contrived for measuring the length 
of Mr. Barton's discourse. 

Perfectly wide-awake, on the con- 
trary, was his left-hand neighbor, 
Mrs. Brick, one of those hawl un- 
dying old women, to whom age seema 
to have given a network ofwrinklei, 
as a coat of magic armor against the 
attacks ofwimers, warm or cold. The 
point on which Mrs. Brick wns sttH 
sensitive — the theme on which yoa 
might possibly excite her hope and 
fear — was snuff. It seemed to be 
an embalming powder, helping her 
soul to do the ofhce of salt. 

And now, eke out an audience, of 
which this front benchful was a sam- 
ple, with a certain number of refrac- 
tory children, over whom Mr. Spratt, 
the master of the workhouse, exercised 
an irate surveillance, and I think you 
win admit that the universiiy-taught 
clergymnn, whose office it is to bring 
home the gospel to a handful of such 
souls, has a. sufiiciently hard task. 
For, to hive any chance of success, 
short of miraculous intervention, he 
must bring his geographical, chron- 
ological, exegetical mind pretty near- 
ly to the pauper point of view, or of 
no view i he must have 60me approni- 
mutc conception of the mode in which 
the doctrines that have so much vital- 
ity in the plenum of liis own braiti 
will comport themselves ia vacuo, — 
that is to say, in a brain that ia 
neither geographical, chronological, 
nor exegeticsl. It is a flexible im- 
agination that can take such a leap 
as that, and an adroit tongue that can 
adapt its speech to so unfamiliar a 
losition. Tne Rev. Amos Barton 
lad neither that fiexible imagination, 
Lor that adroit tongue. He talked of 
Israel and its sins, of chosen vessels, 
of the Paschal lamb, of blood 






of I 



and ho 



ithin reach of the J'odge and 
Fitchett mind. This very morning, 
(he first lesson was the twelfth chapter 
of Exodus, and Mr, Banon's expo- 
sition turned on unleavened bread. 
Nothing in the world more suited to 
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the simple uniierstitTiding than instru 
tion through familiar types and syi 
bols I But there is always this oa 
ger attending it, that ttie Interest < 
cgmprehension of jour liearers ma; 
Etop short precisely at the point where 



ceeded in carrying the pauper 
agination to the dough-tub, but 
fortnnatelv was not able to carr_ 
upwards from that well-known object 

to the anknown truths whi"'" '' 

intended to shadow forth. 

Alas I a natural incapacity for 
teaching, finished bj keeping '■ terms " 
at Cambridge, where there are able 
mathematiuians, and butler is sold bv 
the yard, is not apparently the medi- 
um through wliich Christian doi>trine 
will distil as welcome dew on withered 

And so, while the sleet outside was 
turning to unquestionable snow, and 
tbe stony dining-ioom looked darker 
and drearier, and Mr. Fi tehctt was nod- 
ding his lowest, and Mr, Spratt was 
boning the boys' ears with a constant 
rin/ormado, us he felt more keenly the 
approach of dinner.[dine, Mr. Barton 
wound up his exhortation with some. 
thingoflheFebruary chill at his heart 
as well as his feet. Mr. Fitchett, 
thoroughly roused now the instruction 
was at nn end, obsequiously and grace- 
fully odvanred to help Mr. Barton in 
put^ng on his cape, while Mrs. Brick 
rubbed her withered forefinger round 
and round berlittle shoe-shaped 



boK, vainly seeking for the fraction of 
a pinch. I can't help thinki 
if Mr. Birton had shaken " 



king that 



little box a small portion of Scotch 
bigh-dried, he might have produced 
something more liCe an amiable emo- 
tion in Mrs. Brick's mind tlian any- 
thing she had felt underbis morning's 
exposition of the unleavened bread. 
But our good Amos labored under a 
deficiency of small tact as well as of 
small cash ; and when he observed the 
action of the old woman's forefinger, 
he said, in his brusque way, "So 
jour snnffis all gone, eh 1 " 



be intending to replen 

least mediately, through tbe present 

of a small copper, 



be in need of mercy then. You must 
remember that you may have to seek 
for mercy and not find it, just as yon 
■re seeking for snuiF." 

At the hrst sentence of this admo- 
nition, the twinkle subsided from Mn. 
Brick's eyes. The lid of ber box went 
" click ', and her heart was shut up 

But now Mr, Barton's attention was 
called for by Mr. Spratt, who was 
dragging a small ana unwilling boy 
from the rear. Mr. Spratt wa9 a small- 
featured, small-statured man, with a 
remarkable power of language, miti- 
gated by hesitation, who piqued him- 
""" 3n expressing unexceptionable 
ments in nnexceptionable laa- 
guage on all occasions. 

" Mr. Barton, sir — aw — aw — ex- 
cuse my trespassing on your time — 
w — to beg that you will administer 
rebuke to this boy ; he is — aw — aw 
- most inveterate in ill behavior dur- 
ing service-time," 
The inveterate culprit was a boy of 
ivtn, vainly contending against 
candles " at bis nose by feeble snilF- 
ing. But no sooner hail Mr. Spratt 
uttered his impeachment, than Miss 
„e rushed forward and placed her- 
self between Mr. Barton and the ac- 

Tbat 's oiy cHld, Muster Barton," 
she exclaimed, further manifesting 
her maternal instincts by applying her 
apron to her oflispring'a nose. " He 
's al'ya a findin' faut wi' him, and a. 
poundin' him for nothin'. Let him 
goo an' cat hia roost goose as is a- 
smellin' up in our noses while we 're 
a-swftllering tbem greasy broth, an' 
let my boy alooan.' 

Mr, Spratt's small eyes flashed, 
,nd he was in danger of uttering sen- 
imenls not unenceplionable before 
the clergyman ; but Mr. Barton, fore- 
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seeing that a prolongadon of this ejji- 
£0(le would nut be to eiliUcation, said 
" Silence I " in his severest tone; 

"Let mehearnoBbuse. Your boj 
is not likclj 10 bclia-ve well, ifjon set 
hint the example of being saucy," 
Tben stooping down tu Master Fodge, 
and tailing him hy the shoulder, " Do 
you like being beaten ? " 

•' No-a." 

" Then what a silly toy tou a 
benflughly. If ™n were not naughty, 
you would n't be beaten. But if yon 
are naughty, God will be angry, as 
well as Mr. Spratt; and God 
burn yon forever. That will be w 
than being beaCeu." 

Master Fudge's rounlenaoce 
neither affirmative nor negatjv 
this proposition. 

" But," continued Mr. Barton, 
yoa will be a good boy, God will 
you, and you will grow up to I 
good man. Now, let me hear i 
Thursday that you have been a good 

Master Fodge had no distinct visjo 
Qf the benefit that wnujd liccme I 
Him from this change of course 
But Mr. Barton, being aware thi 
Miss Fodge had touched on a delicate 
subject in alluding to the roast go 
was determined to witness no n 
polemics between her and Mr. Spi 

so, saying good morning lo the lal 
he hastily lett the College. 

The snow was falling Tn ihlcker and 
thicker flakes, and already the vicar- 
age garden was cloaked in white as 
he passed through the gate. Mrs, 
Barton heard him open the door, and 
ranouCoflhesieiing-room lo meet him. 

" I 'm afraid your feet are very wet, 
dear. What a terrible morning ! Let 
me take your hat. Your slippers are 



have been doing disagreeable di 
without praise, on a snowy day, to 
attend to the very minor murals. 80 
}ie showed no rerognition of Milly's 
attentions, but simply said: "Fetch 
mo my dressing-gown, will you 1 " 



"It ti down, dear, I thought yon 
wouldn't go into the study, becaiis* 
yousHJd y.ou would letter and nninbec 
the books for the Lending Liliraty. 
Patty and I have been covering them, 
and they are all ready in the sitting- 

" O, I can't do those this morning," 
said Mr. Barton, as he look off his 
boots and put hia feet into the slip- 
pers Milly had brought him; "jou 
most put them away into the par- 

The sitting-room was also the diiy 
nursery and scbool-room ; and ivhilo 
mamma's back was turned, Dickey, 
the second boy, hud insisted on super- 
seding Chubby in the guidance of a 
headless horse, of the red-««fircd 
species, which she was drawing round 
the room, so tbat when papa opened 
che door Chnbby was giving tongue 
energetically. 

" Milly, some of these children 

"l^s, dear. Hush, Chubby; go 
with Patty, and see what Nanny la 
getting for our dinner, Now, Fi-ed 
and Sophy and Dickey, help uic to 
carry tliese books into the parlor. 
There are three for Dickey. Carry 
them steadilv." 

Papa meanwhile settled himself in 
Ins easy-ehair, and took up a work on 
Episcopacy, which he had from the 
Clejical Book Society; thinking be 
would finish it and retnm it this after, 
noon, as he was going to the Clerical 
Meeting at Milby Vicarage, where the 
Book Sotdety had its heud-quartersi. 

The Clerical Meetings aud Book 
Society, which bad been founded 
some eight or ten months, had bad a 
noticeable eftect on [he liev. Amos 
Barton. When be lirst came lo 
Shepperton he was simply an evangel- 
ical clergyman, whose Christian cspe- 
riences had commenced under the 
teaching of the Rev. Mr. Johns, of 
Gun Street Chapel, and had been 
consolidated at Cambridge under the 
■ " inee of Mr, Simeon. John 

on and Thomas Scott were his . 
doctrinal ideala ; he would have taken 
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in the " Christian Observer " and the 
"Becord," if he could liave alfoidec 
his anecdotes were chicHj of the pii 



hie. 

Bat by this time the effect of the 
Tractanan agitation was beginning I 
befelt in backward provincial region: 
and the Tractarian satire on IhoLow- 
Clmrcb party was beginning 
even on thoae who Jisavowed 
aistod Tractiirian dwitcinea. The 
vibration of an intellectual mot 
was lelt from the golden head 
miry toes of the Establishment; and 
eo it came to pass that, in the district 
round Milby, the market-town close 
(0 Sheppenon, the clergy had agreed 
to have a clerical meeting every month, 
wher«n they would exercise their 
Intel leets by discussing theological 
and ecclesiastical questions, and ce- 



rally suggt 
tofthisngr 



4 BaHoti 



Now, the Rev. 
one of those men who have a decided 
will and opinion of their own ; he 
held liimself bolt upright, and had no 
self- distrust. He would march very 
determiDcdly along the road bethought 
best; but then it was wonderfully easy 
to convince him which was the best 
road. And so a very little unwonted 
reading and unwonted discussion 
made him see that an Episcopalian 
EstablishmEnt was much more than 
unobjectionable, and on many other 
points he began to ffcel that ho held 
opinions a little too far-sighted and 
profound to be crudely and suddenly 
communicated to ordinary minds. 
He was lite an onion that has been 
rubbed with spices ; the strong original 
odor was blended with something 
new and foreign. The Low-Church 
onion still offended refined High- 1 
Church nostrils, and the new spice 1 



genui 



iwelcome to the palate of the 



Wc will n. 



impany h 



Clerical Meeting to-day, because WB 
shall probably want to go thither 
some day when he will be absent. 
And just now I am bent on intro- 
ducing jon to Mr. Bridmain and the 
Countess CzerUski, with whom Mr. 
and Mrs, Barton are inviled to dine 



CHAPTER III. 

OuTSiDB, Che moon is shedding its 
cold light on the cold snow, and the 
while-bearded fir-trees round Camp 
Villa are casting a lilue shadow across 
the white ground, while the Rev. 
Amos Barton and his wife are andibly 
crushing the crisp snow beneath their 
leet, as, about seven o'clock on Fri- 
day evening, they approach the door 
of the above-named desirable country 
residence, continuing dining, break- 
fast, and drawing rooms, &c., situated 
only half a mile from the market- 

wn of Milby. 

Inside, there is a bright fire in the 
drawing-room, casting a pleasant but 

lain light on the delicate silk 

of a lady who is reclining behind 
!en in the comer of the sofa, and 
allowing you to discern that the hair 
if the genlieman who is seated in the 
arm-chiur opposite, with a newspaper 
over his knees, is becoming decidedly 
gra}:. A little " King Charles," with 
a crimson ribbon round his neck, who 
has been lying curled up in the very 
middle of the hearth-rug, has just dis- 
ed that that zone is too hot for 
him, and is jumping on the sofa, evi- 
dently with the intention of accom- 
modating his person on the silk gown. 
On the table there are two wax-can- 
dtes, which will he lighted as soon as 
Ihe expected knock is heard at the 

The knock is heard, the candles are 
ighted, and presently Mr. and Mrs. 
Barton are ushered in, — Mr. Barton 
erect and clerical, in a faultless tie 
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and sliining craninm ; Mrs. BaTtnn 
gmceful in a newly tamed black silk. 

"Now this is charming of jon," 
said tho Countess Czerlasfci, advan- 
cinic 10 meet ihcm, and embracing 
Millv with carefal elegance. "I aiB 
tealJj ashamed of my selfishness in 
asking my friends to come and see 
mc in this frightful weather." Then, 
giving her hand lo Amos, " And yon, 
Mr. Barton, whose time is so precious ! 
But 1 am doing a good deed In draw- 
ing you away from your labors. I 
have a plot to prevent you from mar* 
tjri?,ing yourself." 

While chia gieeiing was going for- 
ward, Mr. Bridmain, and Jet the 
spaniel, looked on with the air of 
actors who had no idea of by-play. 
Mr. Bridmain, a stiff', and rather 
thick-set man, gave his welcome nilh 
a labored cordtalitj. It was aston- 
ishing how very little he resembled 
liis beautiful sister. 

For the Conntess Czerlaski was 
undeniably beautiful. As she seated 
herself by Mrs. Barton on (be sofa, 
Milly's eyes, indeed, rested — must it 
be confessed? — chiefly on ihe details 
of the tasteful dress, the rich sitk of a 
pinkish lilac hue (the Countess al- 
ways wore delicate colors in an even- 
ing), the blact lace pelerine, and the 
black lace veil falling at the back of 
the small closely braided head. For 
Milly had one weakness — don't love 
her any the less for it, it was a pretty 
woman's weakness — , she was fond of 
dress ; and often when she was mak- 
ing up her own economical millinery, 
she had romantic visions how nice it 
would be to put on really handsome 
stylish things, — to have very stitT 
balloon sleeves, for example, without 
which a woman's dress was naught 
!n those days. You and J, too, read- 
er, have onr weakness, have we not t 
which makes ns think foolish things 
now and then. Perhaps it may lie in 
an excessive admiration for small 
hands and lect, a call lithe figure, 
large dark eyes, and dark silken 



delicately formed nose, Ihe least bit 
carved, and a clear brunette complex- 
ion. Her month, it must be admil- 
teit, receded too much from her Dike 
and chin, and to a prophetic eye 
threatened " nut-crackers " in ad> 
vanced ago. But by the light of til's 
and wax candles that age seemed 
very far off indeed, and yon would 
have s^d that the Countess was not 

X«ok at Ihe two women on the 
sofa together I The large, fair, mild- 
eyed Milly is timid even in friend- 
ship ; it is not easy to her to speak b{ 
(he affection of which her heait is full. 
The lithe, dark, thin-lipped Countess 



"And how are all the chernhs at 
home? " said the Countess, stooping 
to pick up Jet, and without waiting 
for an answer. " 1 have been kept 
indoors by a cold ever since Sunday, 
or I should not have rested without 



.ng yon 



What 






with those wretched singers, Mr. 
Barton 1 " 

" O, we have got a new choir to- 
gether, which will go on very well 
with a little practice. I was quite fle- 
termined that the old set of singere 
should be dismissed. 1 had given or- 
ders that they should not sing the 
wedding psalm, as ihey call it, again, 
to make a new-married couple look 
ridiculous, and they sang it in defi- 
ance of me. I could put ihem into 
the Ecclesiastical Court, if I chose 
for to do so, for lifting up their voices 
in church in opposition lo tho clergy- 

" And a most wholesome discipline 

lat would be," said the Countess; 

indeed, you are too patient and Ibr- 

hearing, Mr. Barton. For my part, 

/ lose ray temper when I see how far 

1 are from being appreciated in 

t miserable Shepperlon," 

f, as is probable, Mr. Barton felt 

B loss what to say in reply to the 

inuated compliment, it was a relief 

him that dinner ivas BBnouuced 
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/ 1 usl then, and that he had to offer his 
BriD to the Countess. 

As Mr. Bridmain was leading Mrs. 
Barton to the dining-roum, he ob- 
served, "The westher is very severe," 

"Very, indeed," said Milly. 

Mr. Bridraaln studied convcrsatSon 
B9 nil art. To ladies be spoke of the 
weather, and was accustomed to con- 
sider it under three poinis of view : 
as a question of climnte in genera], 
comparing England with other coun- 
tries in this respect ; as a personal 
question, inquiring how it affeetei" ' ' 
Itidf interJoeutor in particular ; 
as a question of probabilities, discuss- 
ing whether there would be a change 
or a continuance of the pi-csent a 
spheric condilions. To gentl* ... 
be talked politics, and he read two 
daily papers cxpre^l/ to qualify 
himself for thia function, Mr. Bar- 
ton thought him a man of consider- 
able political information, but not 
of lively parts, 

"And so you are always to hold 
your Clerical Meetiags at Mr, 
Blj's?" said the Countess, between 
her spoonfuls of soup, (The soup 
■was a. little over-spieea. Mrs, Shoil 
of Camp Villa, who was in the habit 
of leiline her best apartments, gave 
only moderate wages to her cook.) 

" Yea," said Mr. Barton ; " Milby 
is B central place, and there are many 
conveniences in having onlj one 
point of meeting." 

" Well," continued the Countess, 



"every one seems to agree in giving 
the precedence to Mr. Ely. Por my 
part, I cuiinoi admire him. His 
preaching is too cold for me. It has 
no fervor, — no heart. I often say to 
ray brother, it is a great comfort to 
me that Shcppcilon Church is not 
loo far off for us to go to; don't I, 
Edmund ? " 

" Yes," answered Mr. Bridmain ; 
"tliey show iis into such a bad pew 
at Milhy, — just where there is a 
draught from that door. I caught 
a stiff neck the first time 1 went 

" 0, it is the cold in the pulpit that 



affects me, not the cold in the pew. I 
was writing to my friend I^dy Por- 
ter this morning, and telling lier all 
about my feelings. She and 1 think 
alike on such matters. She is most 
anxious that when Sir William has 
an opportunity of giving away the 
living at their place, Uippley, they 
should have a thorough)/ zeoloua 
clever man there; I have been de- 
scribing a certain friend of mine to 
her, who, I think, would be Juat to 
her mind. And there is such a pret- 
ty rectory, Milly; shouldn't I like 
to see you the mistress of it 1 " 

Mtlly smiled and blushed slightly. 
The liev, Amos blushed very red, 
and gave a little embarrassed laugh, 
— he conld rarely keep his muscles 
within the limits of a smile. 

At lliis moment John, the man- 
servant, approached Mrs. Barton 
with a gravy-tureen, and also with a 
slight odor of the stable, which usual- 
ly adhered to him throughout his in- 
door functions. John was rather 
lervous ; and the Countess happen- 
ng to speak to him at this inoppor- 
une moment, the tureen slipped and 
imptied itself on Mrs. Barton's new- 
ly turned black silk. 

"O horror! Tell Alice to come 
lirectly and rub Mrs. Barton's 
Iress/'aaid the Countess to the trcm- 
ling John, carefnlly abst^ning from 
approaching the gmvy-sprinkled spot 
on the floor with her own lilac silk. 
But Mr. Bridmain, who had a strict- 
ly private interest in silks, pood-na- 
turedly jumped up and applied his 
napkin at once to Mrs. Barton's 
gown. 

Milly fblt a little inward angnish, 
>ut no ill-temper, and tried to make 
igbt of the matter for the sake of 
John as well as others. The Count- 
felt inwardly thankful that her 
delicate sifk had escaped, but 
threw out lavish interjections of dis- 
tress and indigtmtion. 

" Dear saint that jou are," she said, 
when Milly lauyhed, and suggested 
that, as her silk was not very glossy 
to begin with, the dim patch wonU 
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Dot be much seen ; "jou doa't mind 
about tbc^e things, 1 know. Just 
the same sore of thing happened tc 
me at the Princesa WengHteiD's one 
day, on a pint satin. I was in an 
agon/. But jou are so iudilfcrent to 
dtess ; and well you may be. It i; 
you who make dresa pretty, and nol 
dreES that makes you pretty." 

Alice, tliebujtomJady's-niaid, wear- 
ing a much better dress tbun Mrs, 
Barton's, now iippeared to taJiu Mr. 
Bridmain's place in. retrieving the 
mischief, and after a great amount ol 
supplementary rubbing, composure 
was reslnrtul. and the business of din- 
ing was continued. 

When Jolin was recounting his ac- 
cident to the coot in the kitchen, he 
observed : " Mrs. Barton's a bamable 
woman i I 'd a de^ sooner 
throwed the gravy o'er the Conni 
line gQwnd. But lawsl what 
tnuna she 'd ha' been in aiter tht 
itors was gone." 

"You'd H deal sooner not 
throwed it down at all, / should 
think," responded the unsympathetic 
cook, to whom John did not make 
lovH, " Who d' you think 's to make 
graiy anulT, if you 're to baste peo- 
ple's (Townds wi it ? " 

"Well," suggested John, humbly, 
"you should wet the bottom of the 
duree a hit, to hold it from slippin'." 

" Wet your granny ! " returned the 
cook ; a retort which she probably re- 
garded in the light of a Toluctio ad ab- 
surdum, and which ■□ fact reduced 
John to silence. 

Later on in the evening, while John 
was removing the tea-things from the 
drawing - room, and brushing the 
crumbs from the table-cloth with an 
accompanying hiss, snrh as he was 
wont to encourage liimself with in 
rubbing down Mr. Bridmain's horse, 
the Rev. Amos Barton drctv from his 
pocket a thin green-eovered pamphlet, 
and, presenting it to ihe Countess, 
said: — 

" You were pleased, I think, with 
my sermon on Christmas Day. It 
h^ been printed in 'The Pulpit,' 



and I thought you might like tSt 
copy," "^ 

" That indeed I shall. I shall 
quite value the opportunity of ri 



ing 1 
depth ii 



There 






juch argun 
was not a sermon to be heard only 
once. I am delighted that it should 
become generally known, as it will be, 
now it is printed in ' The Pulpit.' " 

" Yes,'' said Milly, innocently, "I 
was so pleased with the editors let- 
ter." And she drew out her little 
pocke^hook, where she carefully 
treasured the editorial autograph, 
while Mr. Barton laughed and blush- 
ed, and said, " Nonsense, Milly ! " 

" You see," she said, giving the 
letter to the Countess, "I am very 
proud of the praise ray husband 
gels." 

The sermon in question, by the by, 
was an extremely argumentative one 
on the Incarnation ; which, as it wis 
preached lo a congtegalion not oM 
of whom had any doubt of that doc- 
trine and to whom the Soc niana 
therein confuted were as unknown as 
tlie AnmaspiauE ^as exceedingly 
well adapted to trouble and confuse 
the Sheppertoniin mmd 

" Ah said the Countess retarn 
ing (he editor s letter he may well 
say he mil be glad of other sermons 
from the same source But I nouM 
rather yon should publish your seP' 
mons m en independent volume Mr 
Barton it would be so desiraUe (o 
them in that shape For in- 
• I coold send a copy lo tha 
of Radborough And thire it 
Lord Blarney whom I knew befbie 
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* jumped oiF her lap, and, turning his 
' back upon her, placed one piw i 
the fender, and held the other up 
warm, as if alTucting ta abstract 
himself from the ' " 

But now Mr. Bridmain brought 
out the chess-board, and Mr. Barton 
accepted his challenge to play a. 
game, with immense satisfaction. 
The Rev, Amoa was very fond of 
chess, as most people are who can 
continue through manjr jears to 

the game, b; taking long-meditated 
mores with their knights, and sub- 
sequentty discovering chat the/ have 
therebj exposed their qiieon. 

Chess is a silent game; and the 
Coilntess's chat with Milly is in quite 
an undertone, — probably relating 
to women's matters that it would be 
impertinent for us to listen to ; so 
we will leave Camp Villa, and pro- 
ceed to Milhy Vicarage, where Mr. 
Farquhar has sot out two other 
giieala with whom he has been dining 
at Mr. Ely's, and is now rather 
wearying that reverend gentleman by 
his protracted small-talk. 

Mr. Ely was a tall, dark-haired, 
dislinguisheii-looking man of thren- 
aud-thirty. By (he laity of Milby 
and its neii^hborhood he was regard- 
ed as a man of quite remarkable 
powers and learning, who must make 
a considerable sensation in London 
pulpits and drawing- 



jnal visi 









and by his brother clergy hi 
garded as a discreet and agreeable 
fellow. Mr. Ely never got into a 
warm discussion ; he suggested what 
mijjht bo thought, but rarely said 
what ho thought himself; he never 
let either men or women see that he 
was laughing at them, and he never 

!;ave any one an opportunity of 
aughing at kiin. In one thing OTi\y 
he was injudicious. He parted hi9 
dark wavy hair down the middle^ 



Mithith I 



and as his head was rather flat than 
otherwise, that style of coilfure was 
uot advantageous to him. 

Mr. Farquhar. though not aparish- 
ioner of Mr. Ely's, was one of his 
warmest admirers, and thought he 
would make an unexceptionable son- 
in-law, in spite of his being of no par- 
ticular ■' family." Mr. Farquhar was 
susceptible on the point of " blood," 
■ — his own circulating fluid, which aa- 
imated a short and somewhat flabby 
person, being, he considered, of very 
superior quality. 

"By the by," he said, with a cer- 
tfdn pomposity counteracted by a lisp, 
" what an ath Barton makth of him- 
thelf, about that Bridmain and the 
Counteth, ath she callth herthelf. Af- 
gone the other evening, 
iuhar wath telling him 
pinion about them in the 
neighborhood, and he got quite red 
and angry. Bleth your thoul, he be- 
lievth the whole thtory about her 
Polish huthband and hith wonderful 
ethcapclh ; and ath for her, — why, he 
thinkth her perfection, a woman of 
motbt refined feelingtb, and no end of 
Ihtuff." 

Mr. Ely smiled. " Some people 
would saj; our friend Barton was not 
the best judge of refinement. Per- 
haps the lady flatters him alittle, and 
we men are sasceptible. She goes to 
Shepperton Church every Sunday, — 
drawn there, let us suppose, by Mr. 
Barton's elotjuence." 

"Pthav ■■ 

to look at that woman to thee what 
what she ith, — throwing her eyth 
about when she comth into church, 
id drething in a way to attract at- 
ntion. I should ihay, she'th tired 
of her brother Bridmain, and looking 
out tor another brother with a ihtron- 
ger family likcneth. Mithith Far- 
quhar ith very fond of Mithith Bar- 
on, and ith quire dithtrethed that she 
ihould athothi ate with thuoh a woman, 
bo she attacked him-on the ihubjeut 
purpothly. But I tell her it 'th of no 
pig-headed fellow like 
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ing him my advithe." 
- Mr. Ely smiled inw 
to himself, "What a punishment!" 
But to Mr. Farquhsr he said, " Bar- 
ton might be more jtididous, it must 
be confessed." He was gettii^ lired, 
and did not want to develop the sub- 

" Why, nobody vithitth them but 
the Banonib," continued Mr. Farqu 
har, "and why should thuch peopl 
come here, nnfeth the^ had particula 
reathonth for prefemug a neighhoi 
■ hood where they are not known 
Pooh 1 it lobktb bad on the very fiiihe 
of it. Ymi called on them, non' ; how 



n common sort of man, who is making 
an effort lo seem wise and well-bred. 
He comes down on one tremendously 
with politicat information, and seems 
knowing abon t the King of [he French. 
The Coantesa is certainly a handsome 
woman, but she puts on the F;rand aic 
a little too powerfully. Woodcock 
was immensely taken with her, and 
insisted on hia wife's calling on her 
and Bsking her to dinner ; bat I think 
Mrs. Woodcock turned restire after 
the lirst visit, and would n't invite her 
again." 

"Ha, ha! Woodcock hath alwayth 
a tholi place in bith heait for a prettv 
fathe. It'th odd how he came to 
marry that plain woman, and no for- 
tnne either.'' 

"Mysteries of the tender passion," 
said Mr. Ely. " I am not initiated 
jet, you know." 

Here Mr. Farquhar's carringe was 
announced, and as we bare not found 



ceptional presence, we will not 
pany him home lo the less exciting 
' itmoaphere of domestic life. 

Mr. Ely threw himself Willi a sense 
of relief into his easiest chair, set bis 
feet on the hobs, and in this attitude 
of bachelor enjoyment h^an to read 
Bishop Jebb's Memoiis. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Ia 



■^^ 



leans sure that if the 
good people of Milby had known the 
truth about the Countess CierlaSki, 
they would not have been considerably 
disappointed to find that it was very 
far from being as bad as ilicy ima. 
Kined. Nice distinctions are ironble- 



It i\ 









that a tiling is black, than t( 
inate the particular shude of brown, 
blue, or green, to whicli it really be- 
longs. It is so much easier to make 
up your mind that your neighbor is 
good for nothing, than to enter inio 
all the circumstances that would 
oblige you lo modify that opinion. 

Besides, Ihink of all the virtuous 
declamation, all the penelratiiig ob- 
servation, which had hwn built up en- 
tirely on the fundamental posilion 
that the Conntess was a very objec- 
tionable person indeed, and which 
would be utterly overturned and nulli- 
fied by the destruction of thatpremiec. 
Mrs. PbippB, the banker's wife, and 
Mrs. Landor, the attorney's wife, had 
invested pan of their reputation for 
acuteneas in the supposition that Mr. 
Bridmain was not the Countess's 
brother. Moreover, Miss Fhipps was 
=— - ■■■- if the Count 



a disreputable p 



, Miss 



Phipps, had no compensating SDpcri- 
ority in virtue to set against the other 
lady's manifest superiority in pci^on- 
al charmfl. Miss Phipps's stumpy 
figure and nnsuccessful atlire, instead 
of looking down from a mount of vir- 
tue with an aur&ile round ils head, 
would then be seen on Ibc same leiei 
and in the same light as the Countess 
Caerlaski's Diana-like form and well- 
chosen drapery. Miss Phipps, for her 
part, did n't like dressing for effect, — 
she had always avoided that style of 
appcnranee which was calculated lo 
create a sensation. 

Then what amusing innuendoes of 
the Milbj gentlemen over their wine 
would have been entirely frustrated 
and rednced to naught, if you had 
told them that the Countess had real- 
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iy been guilty of no misdemeanors 
which demanded her exclusion from 
Strictly respectable society ; thnt her 
husband had been the veritablB Count 
CserlBski, who bad had wonderful 
fcscapes, H9 she said, and who, as she 
did not say, but as was said in cer- 
tain circulars once folded by her fair 
hands, had s^bsequen^ly given dan- 
cing-lessons in the metropolis; that 
Mr. Bridmain was neither more nor 
less than her half-brother, who, by 
'mpeached integrity and industry. 



hadw 






aeilk-m 



factory, and thereby a moderate fi>r- 
tnne, that enabled him to retire, as 
you see, to study politics, the weather, 
and the art of convorsaUon ac his lei- 
sure. Mr. Bridmain, in fact, quad- 
ragenarian bachelor as he was, felt 
extremely well pleased to receive hia 
sister in her widowhood, and to shine 
in the reflected light of her beauty and 
title. Every man who ia not a mon- 
ster, a malhematidan, or a mad phf- 
losopher, is the slave of some woman 
■or other. Mr. Bridmain had put his 
neck under the yoke of his handsome 
sister, and though his sool was a 
very little one, — of the smallest de- 
scription indeed, — he would not have 
ventured to call it hia own. He might 
be slightly recalcitrant now and Chen, 
as is the habit of long-eared pachy- 
derms, under the thong of the fair 
Countess's tongue ; but there seemed 
little probability Chat he would ever 

Eet hia ueckloose. Still, a bachelor's 
eart is an outlying fortress that 
soma fair enemy may any day take 
either by storm or stratagem ; and 
' there was always the possibility that 
Mr. Bridmain'g first nuptials might 
occur before the Countess was quite 
sure of her second. As it was, how- 
ever, he submitted to all his sister's 
caprices, never grumbled because her 
dress and her maid formed a consid- 
erable item beyond her own little in- 
come of sixty ponnds per annnm, and 
consented to lead with her a migrato- 
ry life, as personages on the debatable 
ground between aristocracy^nd com- 
monalty, instead of settling in some 



spot where his five hundred a year 
might have won him the definite dig- 
nity of a parochial magnate. 

The Countess had lier views in 
choosing a quiet provincial place like 
Milby. After three years of widow- 
hood, she had brought tier feelings to 
contemplate giving a successor tu her 
lamented Czerlasti, whose tine whis- 
kers, fine air, and romantic fortunes 
had won her heart ten vears ago, 
when, as pretty Caroline 'Bridmam, 
in the full bloom of Hve-and-twenty, 
she was governess to Ijady Porter's 
dnnghters whom he initialed into the 
mysteries of the pas de basque, and the 
Lancers' quadrilles. She had had 
seven years of sufBciently happy mat- 
rimony with Czerlaski, who had taken 
her to Paris and Germany, and intro- 
duced her there to many of his old 
friends with large titles and small 
fortunes. So that the fair Cai'oline 
had had considerable experience of 
life, and had gathered therefrom, not. 
Indeed, any very ripe and comprelicn- 
ji ve wisdom, but much external polish, 
ind certain practical conclusiona of a 
rerv decided kind. One of these con- 
ilusions was, th t th re (h' gs 

and a title, and 
second husband 
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himself into the region of county 
celebrities, and give him at least 
sort of cousinsbip to the quarter-s 

Ali this, which was the Bimple truth, 
would have seemed extremely )i«t to 
the gossips of Milby, who had made 
np their minds to something much 
more exciting. There was nolhinp here 
BO very detestable. Itis true the Count- 
ess was a little vain, a tittle amhitious, 
Blittlesellis)i, a liltieshallow and friv- 
olous, a little given to while lies. — 
But who considers such slight blem- 
ishes, such monl pimples as these, 
disqualifications for entering into the 
most respectable Bociefv ! Indeed, 
the severest ladies in Mllby would 
have been perfectly aware that these 
characteristics would have created 
wide distinction between the Conntesa 
Czerlaski nnd themselves ; anil sii 
wasclear there u»x a wide distinc 
— why, it must lie in the possession of 
some vices from which they were unde- 
niably tVe«. 

Uence it came to pass that Milby 
rcEpectabtlity refused to recognize the 
Countess Cierlaski, in spite of her 
assiduous tburcb.going, and the d 
disgust she was known to have 
pressed at the extreme paucity of the 
congregations on Ash-Wednesdays, 
So she began to feel that she had 
misralculnfa-d the advantages of a 
neighborhood where people are well 
acquainted with each other's private 
affairs. Under these circumstances, 
you will imagine how welcome was 
the perfect credence and admiration 
she met with from Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ton. She had been especially irritat- 
ed by Mr. Ely's behavior to her ; she 
felt sure that he was not in the least 
Struck wiih her beauty, that he quiz- 
zed her conversation, and that he 
Epoke of her with a sneer. A woman 
always knows where she is utterly 
powerlesB, and shuns a coldly satirical 
eve as she would shun a Gorgon. 
And she was especially eager for cler- 
ical notice and friendship, not merely 
because that is quite the most respect- 
e to be obtained in 



society, but because she really cared 
about religious matters, and had on 
uneasy sense (liot she was not alto- 
gether safo in that quarter. She had 
serious intentions of becoming guife 
pious, — without any reserves, — 
when she had once got her cairiage 
and settlement. Let us do this one 
sly trick, says Ulysses to Neoptole- 
mus, and we will be perfectly honest 



The CoantesB did not quote Soph- 
ocles, hut she said to herself; " Only 
this little bit of pretence and vanity, 
and then I will be guitf good, and 
make myself qnite safe for another 

And as she had by no means such 
fine taste nnd insight in theological 
leaching as in costume, the Hev, 
Amos Barton seemed to her a man 
not only of learning, — t/ial is alwaj-3 
understood with a clerpyman, — but 
of much power as a spiritnal director. 
As tbrMilly, the Countess really loved 
her as well as the preoccupied state 
of her affections would allow. For 
you have already perceived that there 
was one being to whom the Countess 
was absorbingly devoted, and to 
whose desires she made everything 
else sabservienl, — namely, Caroline 
Czerlaski, nCe Bridmain. 

Thus there was really not much 
affectation in her sweet speeches i 



Mr, I 



I. Bartc 



Still, their friendship by no means 
adequately represented the object she 
had in view when she came to Milby, 
and it had been for some time clear to 
her that she must suggest a new 
change of residence to her broth- 

The thing we look forward to often 
comes to pass, but never precisely in 
(he way we have imagined to our- 
selves. The Countess did actually 
leave Camp Villa before 
were past, but under 
which had not at all entered ii 
contemplation. 
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The Btv. Amos Barton, whose 
sad fortunefl I have undenaken to re- 
late, was, jou pevcfiive, In no respect 
Bn ideal or exceptional charai:ter ; 
and perhaps I iim doing a bold tiling 
10 bespeak your sympathy on behalf 
of a man who was so very far from 
remarkable, — a man whoso virtues 
were not heroic, and who had no un- 
detected crime within his breast; who 
had not the slightest mysterj hang- 
ing about hiro, bat was palpably and 
unmi^lakably commonplace ; who 
waa not even in lore, but had had 
that complaint favorably many years 
ago. "An utterly uninlereatiog 
charactor!" I think I hear a lady 
trader exclaim, — Mrs. Farthingale, 
ti>r example, who prefers the ideal in 
fiction ; to whom tragedy means er- 
mine tippets, adultery, and murder ; 
and comedy, the adventures of some 
pcfiionage who is quite a " oharacier." 
But, my dear madam, it is so very 
lat^ a majority of your fellow-coun- 
trymen that are of this insigniiicant 
stanip. At least eighty out ofa hun- 
dred of your adult male fellow-Brit- 
ons returned in the last census are 
neither extraordinarily siUy, nor ex- 
traordinarily wicked, nor extraordi- 
iinrily wise ; their eyes are neither 
deep and liquid with seafiment, nor 
sparfclins with suppressed wittidsms ; 
theyharo probably had no hairbreadth 
escapes or thrdling adventures ; 
(Mt brains are certainly not preg- 
nant with genius, and their passions 
have not manifested themselyea at all 
rfter the fashion of a volcano. They 
are simply men of complexions more or 
less muddy, whose conversa^on is 
mora or less bald and disjointed. Yet 
these commonplace people — many 
jf them — hear a conscience, and have 
Bit tho sublime proinnling to do the 
lainlnl right; they nave their im- 
ipoken sorrows, and their aicred 
joys; their hearts have perhaps gone 
>ut towards their first-born, and tliey 
iftve mourned over the irreclaimable 
lead. Nay, is there not a pathos in 



their very insignificance, — in our 
comparison of their dim and narrow 
exislcnco with the glorious possibili- 
ties of that haoian nature which they 

Depend upon it, you would gain 
unspeakably if you would leam with 
me to see some of the poetry and the 
pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, 
lying in the experience of a human 
soul that looks out through dull gray 
eyes, and that speaks in a voice of 
quite ordinary tones. In that case, I 
should have no fear of your not car- 
ing to know what further befell the 
liev. Amos Barton, or of yuur think- 
ing the homely details I have to tell 
at all henealh your a"—-— *- '■ 

purai - - 



rillms in- 



Eapers that many rBmarkahla no' 
ill of striking situations, thrillinj 
(IdEnla. and eloquent wri 
only within the 



Meanwhile, readers who have begun 
to feel an interest in the Iter. Amos 
Barton and his wife will be glad to 
leam that Mr. Oldiuport lent the 
twenty pounds. But twenty pounds 
aresoon exhausted when twelve are 
doe as hack payment to the butcher, 
and when the possession of eight ex- 
tra sovereigns in Fehmary weather 
is an irresistible temptation to order 
a new great-coat. And though Mr. 
Bridmain so far departed from llie 
necessarv economy enlulcd on him 
by the Conntcss'a elegant, toilet and 
expensive maid, as to choose a hand- 
some black silk, stiff, as his experi- 
enced eye discerned, with the genuine 

with the factitious strength of gum, 
and present it to Mrs. Barton, in 
retrieval of the accident that had 
orcurred at his table, yet, dear me, — 
as every husband has heard, — what 
is the present of a gown when yott 
are deficiently furnished with the et- 
ceteras of apparel, and when, more- 
over, there ore six children whoso 
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wear and tear of clothes ia sometliin^ 

iocrcdible to the non -maternal mindl 

Indei^d, the equHtion of income aniJ 

constuitiy Hccumalnlin^ diffieultiet 
to Mr. anil Mrs. Barton; for shortly 
after the birtli of little Walter, Mil\y'« 
auni, who had lived with her eve 
since her marriiige, had withdraw, 
herself, her furniture, and her yenrly 
income, to the bousehald of another 
niece; prompted to thai step, veiy 

Kwbably, by a slight " tiff" with the 
e» Amoa, which occurred while 
MLlly was up stairs and proved one 
too many for the elderly lady's pa- 
tience and inaguanimity Mr. Bar- 
ton a temper was a little warm, but, 
on the other hand elderly maiden 
ladies 1TB known to be susecplible; 
so we will not ■'upposo Ihal all the 
blame lav on hi& side — the less so, 
as he had etcrj mouse for humoring 
an inmate whose presence kept the 
wolf from the door. It was now near- 
ly a year since Miss Jacltson'a de- 
parture, and, to a tine ear, the howl 
of the wolf was audibly approach- 
It was a sad thing, too, that when 
the last snow had melted, when 
the purple and yellow crocuses were 
coming up in the garden, and the 
old church was already half pulled 
down, Milly had an illness which 
made her lips look psic, and rendered 
it absolutely necessary that she should 
not enerl herself for sometime. " 
Brand, the Shepperton doctor so 
noxious to Mr. Pilgrim, ordered her 
to drink poi-t-wine, and it was quite 



have 






all the 
tra work that fell upon her. 

Mrs. Hacfcit, who hardly ever p^d 
a visit to any one but her oldest and 
nearst neighbor Mrs, Patten, now 
look the nnnsnal step of callingat the 
vicarage one morning; and the (ears 
came into her unsentimental eyes as 
she saw Milly seated pale and feeble 
in the parlor, unable to persevere in 
sewing the pinafore that lay on the 
table beside her. Little Dickey, a 



boisterous hoy of five, with large pink 
cheeks and ituidy legs, was having 

squatting quiet as a mouse at her 
knee, holding her soft white band he- 
tween bis little red black-nailed tisls. 
He was a, boy whom Mrs. Hackit, 
in a severe mood, had pronounced 
" stocky " (a word that elymologicat 
ly, in all probability, conveys some 
allusion to an instrument of punish- 
ment for the refractory) ; but seeing 
bim thus subdued into goodness, she 
smiled at him with her kindest smilo, 
and, stooping down, suggested a kiss, 
— a favor which iJictey resolutely 
declined. 

" Nowrfoyou take noarishing things 
enough 1 " was one of Mrs. Backit's 
Urst ijoestions, and Milly endeavored 
(o make it appear that no woman was 
ever so much in danger of being over- 
fed and led into self-indulgeDthabits 
as herself. But Mts. Backit gathered 
one fact from her replies, namely, that 
Mr. Brand had ordered port-wine. 

White this conversation was goiilg 
forward, Dickey had been furtively 
stroking and kissing the sol^ white 
hand; so that at last, when a pause 
came, his mother said, smilingly, 
" Why are yoQ kissing my band, 
Dickey 1 " 

" It id to jovely," answered Dickey, 

who, you observe, was decidedly baek- 
ward in his pronunciation. 

Mrs. Heckit remembered this little 
scene in after days, and thought with 
peculiar tenderness and pity of ths 
"stocky boy." 

The next day there came a ham- 
per with Mrs. Hackit'e respects; and 
on being opened it was found to con- 
tain half a dozen of portrwine and two 
couples of fowls. Mrs , Farquhar, too, 
vciy kind ; insisted on Mrs. Bar- 
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'd away Sophy and Fred to stay 
th her a fortnight. These and oth- 
er good-natured attentions made the 
trouble of Milly'a illness more bear- 
able ; but they could not prevent it 
from swelling ejtpenses, and Mr. Bar- 
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too began to hate 
repre^enCiiig his Ciisu m ii i 
ity for the relief of nfiudy 

Altogether, as matter 
ShepperWn, t!ie pariahiuucis wk 
more likely to have a strong seni 
that the clergyman needed their m 
tCTial aid, than that they needed h 
Spiritual aid, — iiol the best state i 
things in this a»B and country, wliu! 
Taith in men solely on the ground of 
their spiritual gifts has considerably 
diminished, and especially unlavora- 
bie to the iufluenee of the Kev. Auion, 
whose spiritual gifts would not have 
had a vary commanding pow^r even 
in an i^ of faith. 

But, you ask, did not the Conntess 
Cierlaski pay any attention to her 
friands alt thi-i time ? To be sure she 
did. She was indefatigable in visiting 
her "sweet Milly," and sitting with 
her for hours together. It may seem 
remarkable to yon that she neither 
thought of tahing away any of the 
children, nor of providing for any of 
Milly's probalile wants; huh ladies of 
rank and of luxurious habits, you 
blow, cannot be expected to surmise 
:he details of poverK'. She pat a 
;reat deal of eau-de-dologne on Mrs. 
Sai'ton's packet-handkerchief, renr- 
ttnged her pillow and Too tsKiol, kissed 
icr cheeks, wrapped her in a soft 
varm shawl from her own shoulders, 
ind amused her with stories of the life 
he had seen abroad. When Mr. 
burton joined them she talked of 
Cractariaiiism, of her determination 
lot to re-entct the vortCK of fashiona- 
ile Hfe, and of her anxiety to see him 
n a sphere large enough for his tai- 
nts. Milly thought her sprightUness 
.nd affeclionate warmth quite charm- 
ag, and was very fond of her ; while 
ho Rev. Amo! had a vagneconscions- 
eia thai he had risen into ariswcraiic 
lie, and only associated with his mid- 
le-class parishioners in a pastoral and 

However, as the days brightened, 
tilly's cheeks and lips brightened 
)o; and in a few weeks she was al- 
Lost as active as ever, though watch- 



ful eyes might have seen that activity 
was not easy to her. Mrs. Hackit^s 
eyes were of that kind, nnd one day, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Barton had been 
dining with her fur the first time since 
Milly 3 illness, she observed to iier 
husband, -*- " That poor thing 's 
dreadful weak an' dilicale ; she won't 
Stan' bavin' many more children." 

Mr. Barton, meanwhile, had been 
indefatigable in hisvoca^on. He had 
preiiched two extemporary sermons- 
every Sunday at the workhouse, where 
a room had been fitted up for divine 
service, pending the alterations in tlia 
church; and had walked the same 
evening to a cottage at one or other 
extremity of his parish to deliver an- 
other sermon, still more extemporary, 
in an atmosphere impregnated with 
spring-flowers and perspiration. Af- 
ter all these labors yon will easily con- 
ceive that he was conaidotably ex- 
hausted by half past nine o'clock ia 
the evening, and that a supper at a 
friendly parishioner's with a glass, or 
even two glasses, of brandy-and-wai«r 
after it, was a welcome reinforcement. 
Mr. Barton was tiot at all an ascetic ; 
he thought the benefits of faaiing were 
entirely coniined to the Old Testament 
dispensation; he was fond of relaxing 
himself with a little gossip ; indeed, 
"■-- Bond, and other ladicsof enthn- 
c views, sometimes regretted that 
Mr. Barton did not mure uninterrupt- 
edly exhibit a superiority to the things 
of the flesh. Thin ladies, who take 
little exercise, and whose livers are 
ig enough to bear stimulants, 
;lrcmely critical about one's 
personal habits ! And, after all, the 
Rev. Amos never came near the bor- 
deraofavice. His very faults were 
iddling, — be was not reri/ ungrara- 
matical. It waa not in his nature to 
itive in anything ; unless, 
indeed, he was superlatively middling, 
the quintessential extract of mediocri- 
ty. If there was any one point on 
which he showed an inclination lo 1>b 
it was confidence in his own 
shrewdness and ability in practical 
matters, so that he was very full of 
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plans which nere Eomelliing like his 
movea ia chess, — admirahly well cal- 
culated, supposing llie state of the case 
were otherwise. I orexampie, that no- 
table plan of introducing anti-Dissent 
ing books into his Lending Library did 
not in the lenst appear to have hrrised 
thehendof Jtissent, though it had cer- 
tainly made Dissent strongly inclined 
to bile the Rev. Amos's beet. Again, 
he vexed the souls or his churchwar- 
dens end influential parishioners by 
bis fertile suggestiveness as to what it 
would he weU for them to do in the 
matter of the church repairs, aod oth- 
er ecclesiastical seculaniies. 

" 1 never saw the like to parsons," 
Mr. llackit soii one day in conver- 
sation with his brother churchwarden, 
Mr. Bond; "they're al'ys for med- 
dling with bnsiness, an' they know no 
more sbout it than my black fllty." 

" Ah," BHid Mr Bond, " they 're 
too high learnt 10 havcmuch common 

" Well," remarked Mr. Hackit, in 
a modest and dubious tone, as if 
throwing out a hypothesis which 
night be considered bold, " I should 
say that '» a bad sort of eddication as 
makes folks unreasonable." 

So that, you perceive, Mr. Barton's 
popularity was in that precarious 
cnndition, in that lopuling ancl con- 
tingent state, in which a very slight 
posh from a malienant de.'itiny wfluld 
utterly upset it. That push was not 
long in being given, as you shall 

One tine May morning, when Amos 
was out on hia parochial visits, and 
the snnlight was sti'eaming through 
the bow-window of the sitting-room, 
where Milly was seated at her sewing, 
occasionally looking up to glance at 
the children playing m the garden, 
there came a loud rap at the door, 
which she at ones recognined as the 
Countess's, and that well-dresseti lady 
presently entered the sitting-room, 
with her veil drawn over her face. 
Milly was not at all surprised or 
sorry to see her ; but when the Coan;- 
ess thren np her veil, and showed 



CaroHne 7 " 

Caroline threw down Jet, who gaVB 
a little yelp ; then sImi threw her arms 
round Milly's neck, and began to 
sob ; then she threw herself on the 
sofa, and begged Sir a glass of water; 
then she threw off' her bonnet ahd 
shawl ; and by the time Miilv's ima>' 
gination had exhausted iiselt' in con- 
juring up calamities, she said : — 

'• Dear, how shall I tell you 1 I 
am iJie most wretched woman. To 
bo deceived by a brother to whom I 
have been so devoted, — to see him 
degrading himself, — giving himself 
utterly to the di>ga ! " 

"What can it be?" said Milly, 
who began to picturo to herself the 
sober Mr. Bridmain taking to brandy 
and belting- 

" He is going to he married, — » 
marry my own maicl, that deeeitM 
Alice, 10 whom I have been the most 
indulgent mistress. Did you evet 
hear of anything so disgraceMJ M 
mortifying 1 SO disreputftole ? " 

" And has he only just told you of 
it?" said Milly, who, hai-ing really- 
heard of worse conduct, even in hef 

"Told mo of it! he had not even 
the grace to do that. I went into the 
dining-room suddenly and found him 
kissing her, — disgusting at his time 
of life, is it not^ — and when I l*- 
proved her for allowing suehlibcrties, 
she turned round saucily, and said 
she was engaged lo be married to m* 
hiotlier, and she saw no shame in al- 
lowing him lo kiss her. Edmund it 
a miserable coward, you know, and 
looked frightened ; but when she 
ibed him to say whether it was not 
1, he tried to summon up courage 
and say yes, I left the room in dis- 
gust, and this morning I have been 
■ioning Edmund, and find thot 

bent on marrying this woman, 

and that he has been putting off lell- 

■~ ; me, — because he was ashamed 

himself, 1 suppose. I coi4<l n't 
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possibly stay in Ibe house after this, 
wiih my own maid turned inistrei - 
And now, Milly, I am come lo tl.rt 
myself on your charitv for a week 
two. Will yoa take me in ? " 

" Thai we will," said Milly, " if 
joa will only put up with our poor 
roams and way of living. It will be 
delightful to have yon ! '' 

" It will soothe me to be with yon 
and Mr. Barton a, little while. I feel 
quite nnable lo go amon^ my other 
friends just at present. What those 
two wretched people v/iil do I don't 
know, — leave tlie neighborhood at 
once, I hope. I entreated tny brother 
to do so, before he disgraced himself." 
When Amos came home, he joined 
his cordial welcome and sympathy to 
Milly'3. By and by the Countess's 
forinid.iblc boxes, which she had care- 
fully packed before her indign.ition 
drove her away from Camp Villa, 
arrived at the vicarage, and wore de- 
fosited in the spare bedroom, and in 
(vo closets, not spare, which Milly 
emptied for their reception. A week 
afterwards, the excellent apartments 
at Camp Villa, comprising dining 
and drawing rooms, three bsdrooms 
and a dressing-room, were again to 
let, and Mr. Bridmain'a sudden de- 
parture, together with the Countosa 
Czerlaski's in-^tallation as a visitor at 
Sheppcrton Vicarage, became a topic 
of jreneral conversation in the neigh- 
borhood. The keen-sighted virtue of 
Milby and Shepperton saw in all this 
a confirmation of its worst suspicions, 
and pitied the Kev. Amos Barton's 
gullibility. 

But when week after week, and 
month after month, slipped by with- 
out witnessing the Countess's depart- 
UTBt — when summer and harvest bad 
Bed, and still left her behind Ihem 
Kcupying the spare bedroom and the 
dosets, and also a large proportion 
if Mrs. Barton's time and ntlention, 
lew surmises of a very evil kind were 
idded to the old rumors, and besan 
take the form of settled convictions 
n the minds even of Mr, Barton's 
oost friendly parishioners. 



And now, here is an opportunity 
for an accomplished writer to apostro- 
phize calumny, to quote Virgil, and 
to show that he is acquainted with the 
most ingenious things which have 
been said on that subject in polite lit- 
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dated egg, which the waves of time 
wash away into nonentity. So, ?a 
my memory is ill furnished and my 
notc-boolt still worse, I am unable to 
show myscif either erudite or eloquent 
apropos of the calumny whereof the 
Rev. Amos 3artonwas the victim. I 
can only, ask my reader, — did you 
ever upset your ink-bottle and watch, 
in helpless agony the rapid spread of 
Stvgian blackness over your fc.ir man- 
usciipt or fairer table-cover? With 
a like inky swiftness did gossip now 
bijcken the reputation of the Rev. 
Amos Barton, causing the unfriendly 
to scorn and even the friendly (o stand 
aloof at a time when difticulties of an- 
kind were fast thickening around 



CHAPTER VI. 

One November morning, at least 
ic months after the Conntess Czer- 
laski had taken up her residence at 
icarage, Mrs. Hackit heard that 
leigbbor Mrs. Patten had an at- 
tack of her old complaint, vaffuely 
■ailed "the spasms. Acconlingly 
about eleven o'clock she pnton her 
velvet bonnet and cloth cloak, with a 
long boa and mulT large enough to 
stow a prize baby in ; for Mrs. Hack- 
it regulated her costume by the calen- 
dar, and brought out her Dirs on the 
first of November, whutever might be 
the temperature. She was not a wo- 
man weakly to accommodate herself 
to shilly-shally proceedings. If the 
season did n't know what it ought to 
do, Mrs. Hackit did. In her best 
days it was always sharp weather at 
" Gunpowder Plot," and she did n'c 
like new fashions. 
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And this momTng the weathe 
Terj rationallj in accordance 
her costume, for as she made her wsj 
throDfjh the fields to Cross Farm, the 
yellow leaves on the hedge-girt elms, 
which showed bright and golden 
against the tow-hanging purple clouds, 
were being scattered across the grassy 
path bj the coldest of November 
winds. "Ah," Mrs. Hacfcit thought 
to herself, " I dare say we shall have i 
sharp pinch this winter, and if we do, 
I shouldn't wonder if it takes the old 
ladv off. They say a green Yule 
makes a fat churchyard ; but go docs 
a whits Yule too, for that mat 
When the stool's rotten ^noagh, 

However, on her arrival at Cross 
Farm, the prospect of Mrs. Patten' 
- - 13 again thrown into th 



dim 



s Janet Giblis met her with the 
news that Mrs. Fatten was much bet- 
ter, and led her, without any prclimi. 
naiy announcement, to the old tady'f 
bedrDom. Janet had scarcely reached 
the end of her circumslantinl n 
; how the attack came on 






e her ai 

towhich Mrs, Fatten, in: 
idy plaited nightcap, seeined 
en with a conremptuous resig 
I to her niere's historical inaccu 
ing herself with 



1 hfad, — when the cli 
horse's lioofk on the yard pavement 
aonoanced the arrival of Mr. Pilgrim, 
whose large top-booted person present- 
ly made its anpearance up stairs. He 
found Mrs, Patten going on so well 
that there was no need to Took solemn. 
Ha might glide from contloience into 
^ssipwithoutoiTence, and the tempta- 
tion of having Mrs. Hackit's ear was 
irresistible. 

" What a disgraceful basrness this 
is turning out of your parson's ! " was 
the remark with which he made this 
agreeable transition, throwing himself 
bank in the chair from which he had 
been leaning towards the patient. 

" Eh, dear me I " said M rs. Hackit, 



" disgraceful enough. I stuck tij 
Mr. Bnnon as long as I could, for his 
wife's sake ; but I can't countenanca 
such goings on. It 's hateful to see 
that woman coining with 'em to ser- 
vice of a Sunday, and if Mr. Hackit . 
was n't ehurehwarden and I did n't 
think it wrong to forsake one's own. 
parish, I should go to Knehley 
Church, There's a many parish'tiera 

" I used lo think Barton wasonlf ^ 
fool," observed Mr. Pilgrim, in a tone 
which implied that he was consciouso^ 
having been weakly charitable. ;'i 
thought he was imposed upon and led 
away by those people when they jirst 
came. But (hat's impossible now." 
" 0, it 's as plain as the noss in 
your face," said Mrs. Hackit, unre- 
flectingly, not perceiving the equj- 
Toque.in her comparison, — "comln'lo 
Milby, like a sparrow perchin' on ,a 
bough, OS I may say, with her brother 
as she called him ; and then nil on 
a sudden the brother goes oft wilji 
himself, and she throws herself on 
the Bartons. Thon(;h what coul^ 
make her take up with a poor iiot<>' 
miso of a parson as lias n't got enough 
to keep wife and children, (hevti's 
One above knows, — / don't." 

" Mr. Barton may have at(ractioil|i 
we don't know of," said Mr. I'iigrini) 
who piqued himself on a talent lor sar- 
casm. " The Countess has no maid 
now, and they say Mr. Barton is handy 
in assisting at her toile^, — laces htr 
boots, and so forth." 

" "nieltc, he fiddled ! " said Mra, 
Hackit, with indignant boldness i^ 
metaphor ; ■' an' there 's that poor 
owing her fingers to the boike 
children, — an' another coiti,- 
Whal she must have to gp 
through '. It goes to my bei\rt to tnr[i 
my back on her. But she 's i' the 
wronglo let herself be put upon i'ltat 

Ah '. I was talking (o Mrs. Tap. 
quhar about that tbeiither day. She 
said, ' I think Mrs. Barton a v-e-r,j 
w-e-a-k w-o-m-a-n.' " (Mr. Pilgrim 
gave this quotatioit with a Glow eio- 
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E basis, as if he thought Mrs. Farquhi 
ad uttered a remarkable sentiment ] 
" Thev find it imuossible to invite lie 
to their bouse while she has that equii 
oeai person staying with her." 

" Well! " remarked Miss Gibbs, " if 
J iraa a wife, nothing should induce 
me to bear what Mrs. Barton does." 

" Yes, it 's line talking," said Mrs. 
Patten, from her pillow ; " old maids' 
husbands are al'ys well managed. If 
jou was a wife jou 'd be as fooli ' 



ends meet You may depend on it, 
sfc's got nothing to give 'em; for I 
understand as he 'a been having mon- 
ey from some clergy charity. They 
said at fust ns she stuffed Mr. Barton 
wl' notions about her writing to the 
Cbancellor an' her fine friends, to give 
him a liviflg. Howiver, I don't know 
what's true an' what's false. Mr. 



irfroi 



r houf 



one day. Maybe he'sashameduf him- 
self. He seems to me to look dread- 
ful thin an' harassed of a Sunday." 

" O, he must be aware he 's getting 
into bad odor everywhere. 'I'bo cler- 
gy are quite disgusted with his folly. 
They say Carpe would be glad 10 get 
Barton out of [he curacy if ho could ; 
but he can't do that without coming 
to Shepperton bimself, as Barton 'a 
a licensed curate ; and he wouldn't 
like tbat, I suppose." 

.^t this moment Mrs. Patten showed 
slgtis of uneasiness, which recalled 
Mr. Pilgrim to professional atlen. 
tions ; and Mrs. Hackit, observing 
that it was Thursday, and she must 
Sfie frfrer the butter, said good by, 

Eromising to look in again soon, and 
ring her knitting. 

This Thursday, by the by, is the 
first in the month, — the day on which 
the Clerical Meeting is held at Milby 
Vicarage ; and as the Rev. Amos Bar- 
ton has reasons for not attending, be 
will very likely be a subject of conver- 
s.ition amongst his clerical brethren. 
Suppose wogo there, and hear wheth- 



er Mr. Pilgrim has reported their opin- 
ion correctly. 

There is not a numerous party to- 
day, for it is a season of sore throats 
and catarrhs; so that the exegeiical 
and theological discussions, which are 
the preliminary of dining, have not 
been quite so spirited as usual ; and 
although a question relative to the 
Epistle of Jude has not been quite 
cleared up, the striking of six by ihe 
church clock, and ihe simultaneous 
announcement of dinner, are sounds 
that no one feels to be importunate. 

Pleasant (when one is not in rhe 
least bilious) to enter a comfortaiile 
dining-room, where the closely drawn 
red curtains glow with the double 
light of tire and candle, where glass 
and silver are glittenng on the pure 
damask, and a soup-tureen gives a 
hintof the fragrance thatwill present- 
ly rush oat to inundate your hungry 
senses, and prepare them, by the del- 
icate visitation of auims, for the keen 
gusto of ampler contact ! Especially 
*' ou have conlidencu in the dinner- 
ng capacity of your host, — if you 
■w that he is not a man who entur- 
s grovelling views of eating and 

ger and thirst, and, dead to all the 
liner influences of the palate, expects 
his guest to be brilliant on ill-flavored 

ies and the cheapest Marsala. 

Ely w.as particularly worthy of 
such confidence, and his virtues as an 
Amphitryon had probably contributed 
quite as much as the central situation 
of Milby to the selection of his house 
as a clerical rendezvous. He looks 
particularly gracefnt at the head of his 
table, and, indeed, on all occasions 
where he acts as president or moder- 

;n well, and is an excellent amalgam 
r dissimilar ingredients. 
At the other end of the table, as 
Vice," sits Mr. Feilowes. rector and 
magistrate, a man of imposing appear^ 

with a mellifluous voice and the 

est of toneuos. Mr. Feilowes 
once obtained a living by the persun- 
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the fluencj wiih wbieh he ir 
the opinions of a.n obese anil 
ing buroneC, so as to give that elderly 
gentleman a verj pleasing perception 
of bis own wisdom. Mr. Fellowes is 
a very successful man, and has the 
highest character everywhere except 
in nU own parish, where, doubtless be- 
cause his parisbioners happen to 
Suarrelsome people, be is always 
erco feud with a farmer or two, 
colliery proprietor, a grocer who n 
once church warden, and a tailor who 
formerly oteeialed as clerk. 

At Mr. Ely's right hand yoa see 
very small man with a sallow and 
somewhat paffy face, whose hair is 
brushed straijjht up, evidently with 
the intention of giving- him a height 
somewhat leiis disproportionate to his 
sense of his own importance than the 
measure of live feet three accorded 
Lira by an oversight of nature. This 
is the Rev. Acchiljald Dnke, a very 
dyspcptie and evangelical man, who 
takes the gloomiest view of mankind 
and Iheir prospects, and thinks the 
immense sale of the ' Pickwick Pa- 
pers,' recently completed, one of the 
strongest proofs of original sin. Un- 
fortunately, though Mr. Duke was 
not burdened with a family, his year- 
ly expenditure was apt considerably 
to exceed his income; and the un- 
pleasant circumstances resulting from 
this, together with heavy meat-break- 
feats, may probably have contributed 
to hia dcaponding views of the world 
generally. 

Next to him is seated Mr. Fumess, 
a tall young man, with blond hair 
and whiskers, who was plucked at 
Cambridge entirely owing to his ge- 
nius; at least I know that he soon 
afterwards published a volume of 
poems, which were considered remark- 
ably beautiful by many young ladiea 

preached his own sermonR, as any one 
of tolerable critical acumen might 
have certified by comparing them 
with his poems ; in both, there was an 
exuberance of metaphor and Gimilc 
entirely original, and not in the least 



borrowed from any resemblance in thq 
tilings compared. 

On Mr. Furness's left you see Mr., 
Pugh, another young eurato of much, 
less marked characteristics. He hhi, 
not published any poems ; he had iibt 
even been plucked; he had neat hlaCk 
whiskers and a pale comptexioti ;; 
reud prayers and a sermon twicoeveiy 
Sunday, and might be seen any day 
sallying forth on his parocbisi duliis 
in a white tie, a well^mshed hat, n 
perfect suit of black, and wellrpol- 
ished boots, — an equipment which be 
probably supposed hieroelyphicaliy to 
represent the spirit of Christianity to 
the parishioners of Whittlecomho, 

Mr. Pugh's vis-a-vis is the Rev. 
Mariin Cleves, a man ahout forty;^— 
middle-sized, broad-shouldered, with 
a negligently tied cravat, large irreg- 
ular features, and a large bead, ifaiek- 
iy covered with lanky brown hair, 
'i'o a superficial glance, Mr. Cleves'i$ 
the plainest and least clerical-looking 
of iho party; yet, strange to any, (Ajr* 
.-_ .1. ..... pjpjgi, priest, the pastor 
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beioved, consulted, relied 
flock ; a clergyman who is not asso- 
ciated with the undertaker, [Alt 
thought of as the surest helper nnder 
a difficulty, as a monitor who is en- 
couraging rather than severe. Mr. 
Cleves has the wonderful art of 
preaching sermons which the wherl- 
wright and the blaiksmith can under- 
stand ; not because he lalks conde- 
scending twaddle, but because he can 
callaspade aspade.andknowshow.io 
disencumber ideas of their wordy ftip- 
pery. Look at him more aiieniively, 
and yon will see that his face » a 
very in teresting one, — that (here fe a 
great deal of humor and feeling play- 
ing in his gray eyes, and about ^'e 
corners of hia roughly cut mouth ; — 
a man, you observe, who has tt*st 
likeiv sprung from the harder-work. 
■ — iection of the middle class, and 
hereditary sympathies with the 
checkered liie of the people. He gets 
logeLher the working-men in his par- 
ish on a Monday evening, and gives 
them a sort of conversational lectiire 
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I neerul practical matters, telling 
em fitories. or reading some sulect 
eealile bouk, aoi 
ni ; and if joi 
were to ask the first laburer or artisai 
in Tripplegate wbat sort of man tbi 
purson was, he would say, — "a an 
eoramOQ, knowin', sensable, free- 
Bpoken gentleman; verj- kind a 
good-natiir'd too." Yet, for all thi , 
he 19 perhaps the best Grecian of the 
party, il' we except Mr. Baird, the 
young man on his left. 

Mr. Baird has since gained cor 
erable celebrity as an original wi 
and metropolitan lectnrer, bnC at 
tine he used to preach ia a little 
chnrch something like a, barn, to a 
congregation consisting of three rich 
formers and their servants, about fif- 
teen laborers, and the dne propordon 
of women and children. The rich 
fiirmers understood him to be " Verv 
high learnt"; but if you had interro- 
gated them for a more precise descrip. 
tioa, they would have said that he 
was "a thinnish-Giced man, with a 

Seven, altoj^Uier: a delightful 
number for a dinner-pariy, supposing 
the units to be delightful, but every- 
thing depends on that. During din- 
ner Mr. Fellowes took the lead in Ctie 
conversation, which set strongly in 
the direction of mangold -wurzel and 
the rotation of crops; for Mr. Fel- 
lowes and Mr, Cleves cultivated their 
own glebes. -Mr. Ely, too, had some 
agricultuxal notions, and even the 
Rev. A.tbhibald Duke was made alive 



Th'd two young curates talked a little 
a«iJe during these discussions, which 
^Ti^ imperfect interest for their un- 
beneficed minds; and iho transcen- 
dental and near-sighted Mr. Baird 
■eemed to listen somewhat abstract- 
edly, knowing little mora of pota- 
toes and mangold - wnrzel than that 
they were some form of the " t^ondi- 
tioncd." 

" What a hohbj farming is with 
Lord Walling ! " snid Mr. Fellowes, 



when the cloth was being drawn. 
'■ I went over his farm at Tetterley 
with him last summer. It is really a 
model farm; first-rate dairy, grazing 
and wheat-land, and such Eplendid 
farm-bnildJngs 1 An expensive hobby, 
though. He sinks a good deal of 
money there, I fancy. He has a great 
whini for black cattle, and he sends 
that drunken old Scotch bailiff of his 
to Scotland everyyear, with hundreds 
in his pocket, lo buy these beasts." 

"By the by," said Mr. Ely, "do' 
you know who is the man to whom 
Lord WatliQg has given the Bramhill 

"A man named Sargent. I knew 
him at Oxford. His brother is a law- 
yer, and was very useful lo Lord Wat- 
ling in that ugly Erounsell affair. 
That 's why Sargent got the liv- 
ing." 

" Sargent," said Mr. Ely. " I 
know him. Is n't he a showy, talka' 
lellow ; has written travels in 
Mesopotamia, or something of that 

"That's the man." 

" He was at Witherington once, 
IS Bagahawe's curate. He got into 
ather bad odor there, through some 
scandal about a flirtation, I think." 

"Talking of scandal," returned 
Mr. Pollowes, " have you heard the 
last story about Barton? Nisbett was 
telling me the other day that he dinea 
alone with the Countess at six, whils 
"'rs. Barton ia in the kitchen acting 

" Rather an apocrvphal authority, 

sbett," said Mr. Ely. 

"Ah," said Mr. Cleves, with good- 
natnred humor twinkling in his eyes, 
"depend upo" '" "■""' '" " ' 



>"ginal 



, that 



they all dined together 

meaning six children, — and that Mrs. 
Barton is an excellent cook." 

" 1 wish dining alone together may 
be the worst of that sad business," 
lid the Rev. Archibald Duke, in a 
tone implying that his wish was a 
"'"ong figure of speeeh- 

" Well," said Mr. Fellowes, filling 
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secret, — some philter or other to i 
himself charming in the eyes of a fair 
lady. It is n't lul of UB that can make 
CDnquests ivhen our ugliness is 
its bloom." 

" The lady seemed to have mi 
conquest of "him at the rerj oul , 
Eaid Mr. Ely. "I was immensely 
amused one night at Granhy's when 
he was telling us her story about hei 
husband's adventures. He said 
' When she iold mo the tale, I felt 
1 don't know how, — I felt it from the 
crown of my head to the sole of my 
feet,' " 

Mr. Ely garo these words dramati- 
cally, imitating the Gev. Amos'a fer- 
Tor and symbolic action, and every 
one langhed except Mr. Duke, whose 
after-dinner view of things was 
^t to be jovial. He said : — 

"I think some of us ought i 
monstrale with Mr. Barton on 
scandal he is causing. Heisnotonly 
imperilling his own soul, but the sc ' 
ofhiatioet." 

" Depend upon it," said Mr, Cle' 
" there is .^ome simple e^iplanatior 
the whole affair, if we only happened 
to know it. Barton has always ' " 
pressed me as a right-minded n 
who has the knack of doing himself 



Mr. Fellowes. "He's not a gentle- 
man. Why, he used to be on terms 
of intimacy with that canting Prior, 
who died a little while ago; — a fel- 
low who soaked himself with spirits, 
and talked of the Gospel through an 
inflamed nose." 

■' The Countess has given him more 
refined tastes, I dare say," said Mr. 
Ely. 

" Well," observed Mr. Cleres, " the 
poor fellow must have a hard pall to 
get along, with his small income and 
large film ily. Letuahope the Count- 
ess does something towards making 
the pot boil." 

" Not she," said Mr. Doke ; " there 



are greater signs of poverty about 
them than ever." 

" Well, come," returned Mr. Cleves, 
who conld be caustic sometimes, and 
who was not at all fond of his rever- 
end brother, Mr. Duke, " that 's some- 
thing in Barton's favor at all events. 
He might be poor wil/iaul showing 
signs of poverty." 

Mr. Duke turned rather yellow, 
which was his way of blushing, and 
Mr. Ely came to his relief by otsarv- 
ing: — 

" They 're malting a rcry good 

E'ece of work of Shepperton Church, 
olby, the architect, who has it in 
hand, is a very clever fellow." 

" It 's he who has been doing Cop- 
pleton Church," said Mr. rumess. 
"They've got it in excellent order for 

This mention of the visitation sug- 
gested the Bishop, and thus opened a 
wide duct, which entirely diverted the 
stream of animadversion from that 
small pipe, — that capillary vessel, 
the Rev. Amos Barton. 

The talk of the clergy about their 
Bishop belongs to the esoteric part of 
their profession ; so we will at once 
quit the dining-room at Milby Vicfir. 
age, lest we should happen to over- 
hear remarks unsuited to the lay un- 
derstanding, and perhaps dangennl} 
to our repose of mind. 



CHAITEH VII. 

I DARE say the long residence of 

the Countess Czerlaskiat Sheppeiton 

Vicarage ia very puzzling to you also, 

dear reader, as well as to Mr. Barton's 

clerical brethren ; the more so, as I 

hope yon are not in the least inclined 

lo put that very evil interpretation on 

it which evidently found acceptance 

with the sallow and dyspeptic Mr. 

Duke, and with the florid and highly 

ic Mr. Fellowes. You have seen 

igh, I trust, of the Rev. AmOs 

on, to be convinced that he was 

i apt to fall into a blunder than 
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inlo a sin.^more apt to be deceived 
lljan lo incur a necessity for being de- 
ceitful; and if you liasc n keen eye 
for physiognnmj, jou will have de- 
tected that the Countess Czerlaski 
loved herself far too well to get entan- 
gled in an unprolititble vice. 

How, then, will you say, could this 
fine lady choose to quarter herself on 
the establishment of a poor curate, 
where the carpels were probably fall- 
ing into holes, where the attendance 
was limited (o a maid-of-all-work, and 
vhere six children were running; loose 
from eiglit o'clock in the morning till 
eight o'clock in the eveninK ? Surely 
you must be ECratnin^ pi-obability. 

Heaven forbid ! For not liaving a 
lofty imagination, as you perceive, 
and being unable to invent thrilling 
incidents for your amusement, my 
only merit must lie in the truth with 
which I represent to you the humble 
experience of ordinary fellow-mortaU. 
I vfish to stir your sympathy with 
commonplace troubles, — to wm your 
tears for real soirow ; — sorrow such 
as may live next door to you, — such 
as walks neither in rags nor in velvet, 
but in very ordinary decent apparel. 

Therefore, that you may dismiss 
your suspicions as to the truth of my 
picture, I will beg you lo consider, 
that at (he time the Countess Czerlaski 
left Camp Villa in dudgeon, she had 
only twenty pounds in bar pocket, 
beiiig about one tbird of the income 
she possessed independently of her 
brother. You will then perceive that 
she was in the extremely inconvenient 
predicament of having quarrelled, not 
uldeed with her bread and cheese, but 
certainly with hor chichen and tart, 
— a predicament all the more incon- 
venient to her, because the habit of 
idleness had quite unfitted her fbr 
earning those necessary superfluities, 
and because, with alt her fascinations, 
she had not secured any enthusiastic 
friends whose houses were open to her, 
and who were dying lo see her. Thus 
she had completely checkmated her- 
self, unless she could resolve on one 
unpleasant move, — namely, lo buin- 



ble herself lo her brother, and recog- 
nize his wife. This seemed qaite im- 
possible to her as long as she enter- 
tained the hope thst he would make 
the first advances ; and in this flatter- 
ing hope she remained month after 

s of 
she 

was realty behaving charmingly. 
" Who, indeed," she thought to her-; 
self, "could do otherwise, with a love- 
ly, gentle creature like Milly 1 I shall 
really be sorry to leave the poor 
thing." 

So, though she lay in bed till ten, 
and c.tme down to a separate break- 
fast at eleven, she kindly consented to 
dino as early as five, when n hot joint 
was prepared, which coldly furnished 
forth the children's tabic the next day; 
she considerately prevented Milly from 
devoting herself too closely (o the 
children, by insisting on reading, talk- 
ing, and walking with her; and she 
even began to embroider a cap for the 
next baby, which must certainly he a 
girl, and be named Caroline. 

After the first month or two of hef 
residence at the vicarage, the Rev. 
Amos Barton became aware — as, 
indeed, it was unavoidahio thai he 
should — of the strong disupproba- 
ipon him, and the change 
of feelings towards him which il was 
producing in his kindest parishioners. 
But, in the first place, he still believed 
in Che Countess as a charming and in- 
fluential woman, disposed to befriend 
hini, and, in any case, he could hardly 
hint departure to a lady gncst who 
had been kind to him and his, and 
who might any day spontaneously 

in the second place, he was conscious 
of his own innocence, and felt some 
contemptuous indignation towards 
people who were ready to imagine 
evil of him ; and, lastly, he had, as I 
have already intimated, a sirong will 
of his own, so that a certain obsti- 
defiaiice mingled itself with 
bis other feelings on the subject. 
"" ■ unpleasant consequence 
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which was not to te evaded 
teracted by any mere men 

■ increasing drain on liis slen- 






seKold e 



;penBe! 



meet whicli [be 
received from ttie cliirteat cliarit}- 
IhreaCened Fo be quite inadequate. 
Slander may be defeated by equa- 
nimitj ; but courageous thoughts will 
not jmy yoar balcer's bill, and forti- 
tude is nowbere considered legal ten- 
der for beef. Month after month the 
financial aspect of the Rev. Amos's 
alTaira liecame more and more serious 
to him, and month after month, too, 

armor of indignation and defiance 
with which be had at lirst defended 
himself from the harsh looks of faces 
thnt were once the friendliest. 

But quite the heaviest pressure of 
the trouble fell on Milly, — on gentle, 
un con plaining Milly, — whose deli- 
C31G body was becoming daily less fit 
for ail the many things that had 
he done between rising up and lying 
down. At first, she thought the 
Countess's vbit would not last long, 
and she was quite glad to incur extra 
exertion for the Bake of making her 
friend comfortable. 1 can hardiy 
bear to think of all the rough work 
she did with those lovely h.inda, — 
all by the sly, without letting her 
hushand know anylhing about it, and 
husbands are not rlairvoyant ; how 
she salted bacon, ironed shirts and 
cravats, put patches on patches, and 
redarned dams. Then there was the 
task of mending and eking ont baby- 
lineti in prospect, and the problem 
perpetually sugeesting itself how she 
and Sonny shoaid manafie when there 
was another baby, as there would be 
before very many months were past. 

When lime glided on, and the 
Countess's visit did not end, Milly 
was not blind to any phase of their 
position. She knew of the slander ; 
she was aware of the keeping aloof of 
old friends ; but these she felt almost 
entirely on her husband's account. 
A loving woman's world lies within 
the four walls of her own home ; and 



it is only tbrODgh her husband that 
she is in any electric communieaiion 
with the world beyond. Mrs. Simp- 
kins may have looked scornfully at 
her, bat baby crows and holds out 
his little arms none the less blitbety; 
Mrs. Tomkins may have letl off call- 
ing on her, but her husband comes 
home none the less lo receive her 
care and caresses; it has been net 
and gloomy out of doors to-day, bat 
she has looked well aflei the shirt 
buttons, has cut out baby's pinafores, 
and half finished Willy's blouse. 

So it was with Milly. She was only 
vexed that her husband shonld be 
vesed, — only wounded becanse he 
was misconceived. But the difficulty 
about ways and means she felt in quite 
a different manner. Her rectitude was 
alarmed lest they should have to make 
tradesmen wait fo* their money ; lier 
motherly love dreaded the dimmatlon 
of comforts for the children; and the 
■use of her own failing health gave 
KHggerated force to these fears. 
Milly could no longer shut her 
eyes to the fact, that the Countess 
*-as inconsiderate, if she did not 
illow hei-self lo entertain severer 
thoughts ; and she began lo feel that 
it would soon be a duty to tell her 
frankly that ihey really could not 
afford to have her visit further pro- 
longed. But a process was going 
forward in two other minds, which 
ultimately saved Milly from having 
to perform this painful task. 
In the first pface, the Countess 
■as getting weary of Shepperton,— 
weary of waiting for her brother's 

! morning, she reflected that fiir- 
cness was a Christian dutr, that a 
er should be placable, that Mr. 
dmain must feel the need of her 
'ice, to which he had been accus- 
tomed for three years, and that very 
'ikeiy "that woman" didn't make 
the poor man happy. In this amia- 
ble frame of mind she wrote a very 
affectionate appeal, and addressed 
fo Mr. Bridmain, through his 
banker. 
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Anofher mind that was being 
wrougliC up to a climax was Nanny's, 
tbe maid-of-all-ivork, who had awarm 
beart and s still warmer temper. 
Nanny adored her mistress ; she had 
beeo heard to say, ^haI she was 
" ready to kiss the ground as tbe 
missis trod on " ; and Walter, she 
eonsidercd, was her baby, of whom 






a love 



But 



she had, from the first, very slight 
admiration tar tlie Countess Cxer- 
laslti. That lady, from Nanny's point 
of view, was a personage always 
" drawed out i' fine clothes," the chief 
result of whose existence was to cause 
additional bed-making, carrying of 
hot water, laying of Cable-cloths, and 
cooking of dinners. It was a per- 
petually heightening " aggravation " 
O Nanny tliat she and her mistress 



had I. 



■siav 






cause there was this fine lady in the 

"An' she pays nothin' fbr't, nei- 
ther," observed Nanny to Mr. Jacob 
Tomms, a young gentleman in the 
tailoring line, who occasionally — 
simply out of a taste for dialogue — 
looked into the vicarage kitchen of 
an evening. "I know the master's 
shorter o' money than iver, an' it 
meks no end o' difference i' th' house- 
keepin', — her bein' here, besides bein' 
obliged Co have a charwoman con- 

" There 's fine stories i' the village 
about her," said Mr. Toinma. "They 
say as iVInster Banon 's great wi' her, 
or else she 'd niver stop here." 

" Then they say a passil! o' lies, 
an' you oughC to be ashamed to go 
an' tell 'era o'er afruin. Do you Chink 
as the master, as has arot a wife like 
the missis, 'ud go running artcr a 
Etnck - up piece o' goods like that 
Countess as is n't ht to black the 
missis's shoes ? I 'm none so fond o' 
the masl«r, but I know belter on him 

"Well, I didn't b'lieve it," said 
Mr. Tomms, humbly. 

"B'lieve it? you'd ha' been a. nin- 
ny if yer did. An' she's a nasty, 



stingy thing, that Countess. She 's 
niver giv roe a sixpence nor an old 
rag neither, sin' here's she's been. 
A lyin' abed an a coroin' down to 
breakfast when other folks wants 

If such was the stale of Nanny's 
mind as early as the end of August, 
when this dialogue with Mr. Tonims 
occurred, you may imagine " ' ' '' 



very slight spark might any day 
cause the lung-smouldering anger to 
fiame forth in open indignation. 

That spark happened to fall the 
very morning that Mrs. Hackit paid 
the visit to Mrs. Patten, recorded in 
the last chapter. Nanny's dislike of 
the Countess extended to the innocent 
dog Jet, whom she "could n't a-bear 
10 see made a fnss wi' like a Christian. 
An' the Jitlle ouzel must be washed, 
loo, ivery Saturday, as if there wasn't 
children enoo to wash, wi'ouc wash- 
in" dogs." 

Now this particular morning it hap- 
pened that Milly was guile too poorly 
to get up, and Mr. Barton observed 
to Nanny, on going out, that he would 
call and tell Mr. Brand to come. 
These circumstances were already 
enough to make Naniiy anxious and 
susceptible. But the Countess, com- 
fortably ignorant of Chem, came down 
as usual about eleven o'clock to her 
separate breakfast, which stood ready 
for her at that hoar in the parlor ; the 
kettle singing on the hob, that she 
mi|{ht make her own Cea. There was 
a little jug of cream, taken according 
to custom from last night's milk, and 
specially saved for the Counless's 
breakfast. Jet always awaited his 
mistress at her bfdroom door, and it 
was her habit to carry him down 

" Now, my little Jet," sho said, 

fatting him down gently on the 
earth-rug "}-ou shall have a nice, 
nice breakfast." 

Jet indicated that he thought tliat 
observation extremely pertinent and 
well timed, hy immediately raising 
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m-jug int 
s usually 
small juj; of milk standing on the tray 
by the side of the d'eam, and destined 
fur Jet's breakrast, but cLis morning 
Kanny, being "moithered," had fur- 
gotleii thac part of the ariangements, 
so that when the Countess had inado 
her tea, she perceived there was no 
second jug, and rang the bell. Nanny 
appeared, looking very red and heat- 
ed, — the I'act was, she had been " do- 
ing up" the kitchen fire, and that ia 
a sort of work which by no means 
conduces to Uandness of temper. 

"Nanny, you have forgotten Jet's 
milk; will you bring mo some more 
cream, please? " 

Tbis was just a little too much for 
Nanny's forbearance. 

'■ Yes, I dare say. Here aia I wi' 
my hands full o' the children an' the 
dinner, and missis ill abed, and Mr- 
Brand a comin'; and 1 must run o'e: 
the village to get more cream, 'caasi 
you've give it to that nasty litth 
blackamoor." 

"-Is Mrs, Barton ilH" 

"III — yes — I should think she t 
ill, nn' much you care. She 's likely 
to be ill, moithered as she is from 
mornin' to night, wi' folts as had 
better be elsewhere." 

" What do you mean by behaving 
in this way ! '* 

"Mean^ Why, I mean as 
missis is aslavin' her life out 
a sittin' op o' nights, for folks as 
better able to iiait of Aer, i'stid o' lyin' 
abed an' doin' notbin' all the bics: ' 
day, but mek work." 

" Leave the room and don't be 

" Insolent 1 I 'd bettSl- be insolent 
than like whatsome folks is, — a livin, 
on other folks, an' bringin' a bad 
name on 'em into the bargain." 

Hera Nanny flung out of the room, 
leaving the lady to digest this unex- 
pected breaklast at her leisnre. 

The Countess was stunned for a few 
minutes, but when she began to recall 
Nanny's words, there was no possi- 



bility of avoiding very unpleasant 
conclusions from them, or of failing 
to see her position at the yicaragc Id 
an entirely new light. The inlerprCr 
taCion too of fTanny's allusion to a 
" bail natue " did not lie uut of the 
reach of the Countess's imagination, 
and she saw the necessity of quitting 
Shepperton without delay. Still, she 
would like to wait for her brother's 
letter — no — she would osk MiUy to 
forward it to her'— still better, she 
would go at once to London, inquire 
her brother's address at his banker's, 
and go to seo him without prelimi- 



after 



It np to Milly's 









find, on consideration, dear Milly, 
from the letter I had yesterday, that 
I must bid you good by and go up to 
London at once. But you must not 
let me leave you ill, you naughty 

" O no," said MiUy, who felt as if 
a load had been uken off her back, 
"I shall be very well in an hour or 
two- Indeed, I'm much belter now. 
You will want me to help you to 
pack. But j-ou won't go for two or 
three days? 

"Yes, 1 must go to-morrow. But 
I shall not let you help me to pack, so 
don't entertain any unreasonable pro- 
jects, but lie Blill. Mr. Brand is com. 
ing. Nanny says." 

The news was not an unpleasant 
surprise to Mr. Barton when he came 
home, though he was able to express 
more rein^t at the idea of parting 
than Milly could summon to her lips. 
He retained more of his original feel- 
ing for the Countess llian Billy did, 
for women nentr betray themselves to 
men as they do to each other; and 
the Rev, AmoB had not a keen instinct 
for character. But he felt that he was 
being reiieved from ft difficulty, and 
in the way that was easiest for him. 
Neither he nor Millv suspected that it 
- - Nanny who bad cut the knot for 
1, for the Countess took care to 
jio sign on that subject. As for 
Nanny, she was perfectly aware of tha 
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relaCioQ between cauee and effect 
the affair, and secretlj chuckled <>■ 
her ontburst of "sauce" as the best 
maraing's work she had ever done. 
So, on Friday morning, a flj w. 
seen standing at the vicarage gate 
with the Countess's boxes packed 
upon it; and presently that lady her- 
self was seen getting into liie vehicle. 
A fter a last shake of the hand to Mr. 
Barlon, and last kisses to Milly and 
the children, the door was closed ; and 
as the fly rolled oif, the little party 
at the yicarage gale caught a '-- 
glimpse of the handsome Cou 
leaning and waving kisses from the 
cnrriage window. Jet's liltie black 
phi: was also seen, and doubtless he 
had his thoughls and feelings oi 
occasion, but he kept them stricttj 






!i bosoi 



The schoolmistress opposite wit- 
nessed this departure, and lost no 
time in telling it to the schoolmaster, 
who again communicated the news to 
the landlord of The Joll/ ColliHrs, 
at the close of the momm^ school- 
hours. Nanny poured the joyful ti- 
dings into the' ear of Mr. Farquhar's 
footman, who happened lo call with 
a letter, and Mr, Brand carried them 
lo all the patients he visited that 
morning, after calling on Mrs- Barton. 
So that, before Sunday, it was very 
generally known in Sheppcrton par- 
ish that the Countess Cxerlaski bad 
left the vicarage. 

The Countess had left, but alas, 
the bills she had contributed to swell 
still remained ; so did the exiguity of 
the children's clothing, which also 
was partly an indirect consequence of 
her presence; and so, too, did the 
coolness and alienation in the parish- 
ioners, which couid not at once vanish 
before the fact of her departure. The 
Rev. Amos was not exculpated, — the 
past was not expunged. But what 
was worse than all, Milly's health 
gave freqnent cause for alarm, and the 
prospect of baby's birth was over- 
shadowed by more than the usual 
fears. The birth came prematurely, 
about six weeks after the Countess's 



departure, but Mr. Brand gave fa. 
vornble reports to all inqnirers on 
the Ibllowing day, which was Satur- 
day. On Sunday, after morning ser- 
vice, Mrs. Hackit called at the vicar- 
age to inquire how Mrs. Barton was, 
and was invited up stairs to see her. 
Milly lay placid and lovely iu her fee- 
bleness, and hell! out her hjnd to Mrs. 
Hackit with a beaming smile. It was 
verypleasant to her to see herold friend 
unreserved and cordial once more. 
The seven months' baby was very 
tiny and very red, but " handsome is 
that handsome does," — he was pro- 
nbanced to be " doing well," and Mrs. 
Hackit went borne gjaddened at heart 
to think that the perilous hour was 



CHAPTER Vin. 

The following Wednesday, when 
Mr. and Mrs, Hackit were seated 
comfortably by their bright hearth, 
enjoying the long afternoon affi>rded 
by an early dinner, Rachel, the house- 
maid, came in and said : — 

"If you please 'ra the shepherd 
says, have you heard as Mrs, Bar- 
ton's wuss, and not expected to 

Mrs. Hackit turned pale, and hur- 
5d out to question the shepherd, 
who, she found, had heard the sad 
news at an alehouse in the villa^, 
Mr, Hackit followed her out and said, 
"You'd better have the pony-chaise, 
and go directly." 
" Yes," said Mrs. Hackit, loo much 

Rachel, come an' help me on wi' my 
things." When her bushand was 
wrapping her cloak ronnd her feet iti 

5ony-chaise, she said : — 
f I don't come home to-night, I 
shall send back the pony-chaise, and 
you '11 know I 'm wanted there," 

; was a bright frosty day, and by 

. time Mrs. Hackit arrived at tba 

vicarage, the sun was near its setting. 

There was a carriage and pair stand- 
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ing at the gut*, which she recognized 
as Dr. Madeley'E, (he phyaicina from 
Jtotherby. She entered at the kitch- 
en door, that she might avoid knock- 
ing, and quietly qnestioneij Nanny. 
No one was in (he feilchen, but, pass- 
ing on, she saw the s irtina-room door 
open, and Nanny, with Walter in her 
arms, removing the knives aad forks, 
which had been laid for .dinner three 
hours ago. 

" Master says he can't eat no din- 
ner," was Nanny's first word. " He '3 
never tasted nothin' sin' yesterday 
momin' bnt a cop o' tea."' 

" When was your missis took 

" O' Monday nighl. Thev Bent for 
Dr. Madelcy i' the middle o the dav 
yisterday, an' he 's here again now.' 

" la the baby aJive ? " 

" No, it died last night. The chil- 
dren 's all at Mrs, Bond's. She come 
Hid look ' em away last night, but the 
master says they mast be fetched soon . 
He 'a Qp stairs now, wi' Dr. Madeley 
SDcl Mr, Brand," 

At this moment Mrs. Hackil heard 
the sound of a heavy, slow foot, in the 
passage; end presently Amos Barton 
entered, with dry despairing eyes, 
haggard and unshaTen. He expect- 
ed to find the sitting-roam as he left 

it, with nothing to meet his eyes but 
Milly's work-basket in the corner of 
(he sofa, and the children's toys ovci^ 
turned in the how-window. But 
when he saw Mrs. Hackil come lo- 
wards him with answering sorrow in 
her face, the pent-up fountain of tears 
was opened ; he threw liimself on the 
sofa, hid his face, and sobbed aloud. 

" Bear up, Mr. Barton," Mrs. 
Hackit ventured to say at last; 
" bear up, for the sake o them dear 
children." 

" The children," said Araos, start- 
ing up. " They must be sent for. 
Some one most fetch them. Milly 

He could n't finish the sentence, 
but Mrs. Hackit understood him, and 
said, " I'll send tbe man with the 
pony-carriage fijc 'em." 



Mr. Brand s: 
to see yon are here, Mrs. Ijackit. 
No time must be lost in sending ibr 
the children, Mrs. Barton wants !o 
see them." 

" Do you qnite give her up 

" She can hardly live through the 
night. She begged ns to tell her 
how long she had £0 live; and then 
asked for the children." 

The pony^^a^riagc was scnl ; and 
Mrs. Hackit, returning to Mr. Ear- 
ton, said she would like to go up 

her and opened the door. The cham- 
ber fronted the west; the sun was 
just setting, and the red light felt full 
upon the b^, where Milty lay with the 
hand of death visiblj upon her. Tbe 
feather-bed bad been removed, and 
she lay low on a mattress, with 
her head slightly raised by pillows. 
Her long fair neck seemed tc *" 

h a painful er- 

pallid and pint 
closed. Then 
one fn (he room but the nurse, and 
the mistress of the free school, who 
had come to give her help from Ibe 
tieginning of the change. 

Amos and Mrs. Hackit stood be- 
side the bed, and Milly opened her 

" My darling, Mrs. Hackit is comq 

Milly smiled and looked at her 

ith that strange, far-oif took wbicjl 
belongs to ebbing life. 

" Arc tbe children coming 1 " shd 
said, painfully. 

" Yes, they will be here directly." 

She closed her eyes again. 

Presently the pony-carriage waS 
heard ; and Amos, molioning 10 Mrs. 
Hackit to follow him, left the room.. 
On their way down stairs, she su^ 
- ?sted that the carriage should re- 

ain to cake them away again after- 

ards, and Amoa assented. 

There they stood in the melancholy 
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sitting-room, — the fire sweet chil- 
dren, frfim Patty to Chubby, — all, 
with their mother's eyes, — all, except 
Patty, looking up with a Tague feiT 
at their father as he entered. Fatty 
oaderslood the great sorrow that was 
come upon them, and tried lo checlc her 
sohsas she heard her papa's footsteps. 
" My children," said Amos, taking 
Chubby in hia arms, " God is going 
lo take away your dear mamma from 









good by. You must try lo be very 
good and not ery." 

He could say no more, but turned 
round to see if Nanny was Ihere with 
Waiter, and (hen led the way uj> 
stairs, leading Dickey with the other 
hand. Mrs. Hackit followed with 
Sophy and Patty, and then came 
Nanny with Walter and Fred. 

It seemed as if Milly had heard the 
little footsteps on the stairs, for when 
Amos entered her eyes were wide 
open, eaireriy looking towards the 
door. They all stood oy the bedside, 
— Amos nearest to her, holding 
Chubby and Dickey. But she mo- 
tioned for Fatty to come iirst, and 
clasping the poor pale child by ihu 



Love jour papa, 
dim; and lake care of your little 
brothers ^d sister. God will help 
you." 

Patty stood perfectly quiet, and 
said, " Yes, mamma." 

The mother motioned with her 
pallid lips for the dear child to lean 
towards her and kiss her ; and then 
Patty's great anguish overcame her, 
and she burst into sobs. Amos drew 
tier towards him and pressed her head 
gently to him, while Milly beckoned 
Fred and Sophy, and said to them 
more faintly: — 

"Patty will try to be your mamma 
when 1 am gone, my darlings. You 
will be good and not vex her." 

They leaned towards her, and she 
stroked their fair heads, and kissed 
their tear-stained cheeks. They cried 
because mamma ivaa ill and papa 



looked so unhappy ; hut they thought 
perhaps next week things would be 
as they used to be again. 

The little ones were lifted on the 
bed to kiss her. Little Waller said, 
" Mamma, mamma," and stretched 
out his fat .Aims and smiled; and 
Chubby seemed gravely wondering; 
but Dickey, who had been lookjnii- fix- 
edly at her with lip hangin 



e he c 






now seemed suddenly pierced with 
the idea that mamma was going away 
somewhere; his little heart swelled 
and he cried aloud. 

Then Mre. Hackit and Nanny took 
them all away. Patty at fii 
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Bond's again ; but when Nanny i 
minded her tliat^ she had better go < 
take care of the younger ones, she sub- 
mitted at once, and they were all 
packed in the pony-carriage once 

Milly kept hor eyes shot for some- 
time after the children were gone. 
Amos had sunk on bis knees and was 
holdinglier hand while he watched her 
face. By and by she opened her eyes 
and, drawing him close to her, whis- 
pered slowly : — 

" My dear — dear — husband — 

?iu have been — very — good lo me. 
ou — have — made rae — very — 
happy." 

She spoke no more for man j hour*. 
They watched her breathing becom- 
ing more and more difficult until 
evening deepened into night, and un- 
til midnight was past. About half 
past twelve she seemed to be trying 
to speak, and they leaned to catch her 

"Music — music — did n't-you hear 

Amos knelt br the bed and held 
her hand in his. ' He did not hellete 
in his sorrow. It was a had dream. 
He did not know when she was gone. 
But Mr. Brand, whom Mrs. Hackit 
had sent for before twelve o'clock, 
thinking that Mr, Barton might prob- 
ably need his help, now came up to 



a and said : - 
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poor, desolate man, Btruggling 
shake off Mr. Brand, who had tak 



!, and he was dragged o 



irenfelt ihatmamniB was in that mf- 
in and that a new aud sadder life 
liad begun for papa and herself. 
5he was pale and trembling, but she 
clasped his band more firmly as (he 
eoflin went down and gave no sob. 
■ Fred and Sophy, though they were 



md tbrei 



yoiing- 



CHAPTEE IX. 

Thbt Jaid her in the grare, — the 
sweet mother with her baby in ' 
arms, -^ while the Chriscmaa i 
lav thick upon the graves. It 
Jft. Clevea who buried her. On the 
first news of Mr. Barton's calamity 
he had ridden over from Tripplegate 
to beg that he might be made of i 

use, and hia silent grasp of Aii 

hand had penetraied like the paiiifnl 
thrill of lite-recovering warmth to the 
poor benumbed heart of the stricken 

■ The snow lay thick upon the grave 
and the day was cold and dreary i bn 
there was many a sad eye watchinj 
(hat black procession as it passci 
from the viearace to the chntch, am 
from the church to the open grave 
There were men and women standing 
in that charchyard who had bandied 
vnlgar jests about their pastor and 
who had lichtlr ehat^d him with 
sin ; but now when they saw him fol- 
lowing the coffin pale and haggard, 
he was consecrated anew by his great 
sorrow, and they looked at him with 
respectful pity. 

Alt the rhildren were rhere, for 
Amos had willed it so, Ihinklng that 
some dim memory of that sacred mo- 
ment might remain even with little 
Waiter, and link itself with what he 
would hear of his sweet mother in af- 
ter years. He himself led Patty and 
Dickev; then eame Sophy and Fred ; 
Mr. Brand had begged to cany 
Chubby, and Nnnny followed with 
Waiter. They made a circle round 
the grate while the coffin was being 
lowered. Patty alone of all the chil- 



er, and (hough they had s 

ma in her coffin, seemed to themselves 
to be looking at some strange show. 
They had not learned (o decipher that 
terrible handwriting of human desti- 
ny, illness and death. Dickey had 
rebelled against his black clothes, un- 
til he was told that it would be 
naughty to mamma not to put them 
on, when he at once submitted ; and 
though he had heard Nanny say 



that 






ebada 



„ . that she would come 

home again to-motrow, and say he had 
been a good boy and let him empty h«r 
workbox. He stood close to his fc- 
ther with great nMy cheeks, and wide- 
open blue eyes, looking first np at Mr. 
Cleves and then down at the coffin, 
and thinking he and Chubby would 
play at that when they got home. 

The burial was over, and Amot 
turned with his children to re-enter 
the house, — the honse where, an 
hour agoMilly's dear body lay, where 
the windows were half darkened, and 
sorrow seemed lo have a hallowed 
precinct for itself, shut out from (lie 
world. But now she was gone ; the 
broad snow-reflected daylrghl was in 
all the rooms; -the vicarage again 
seemed pan of the common working- 
world, and Amos, for the iirsl 
, fell Ihet he WHS alone, — Iha* 
day after day, month aflcr month, 

Sear after year, would have to be 
vcd through without Milly's love. 
Spring would come, and she would 
■ be there; summer, and she would 
be there ; and he would nevel 
B her again with him by the fire- 
in the long evenings. The 
ons all seemed irksome to his 
thoughts ; and how dreary the sun- 
shiny days that would be sure to 
' as gone from him; 
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and he cojxli never show her his lovi 
any more, never make up for omis 
sions in the pasc by filling future ilayi 
with lendomess. 

the anguish of that thought that 
ire can never atone to our dead Tor 
the sCinled atleclion we gave them, 
for the light answers we retarned to 
their plaints or their pleadings, foi 
tha little reverence wo showed to that 
BBCred human soul th»[ lived so close 
to us, and via.1 the divineat thing God 
had given us to know 1 

Amo9 Barton had been an affec- 
tionate husband, and while Milly was 
with him, he wa* never visited hy the 
thought that perhap his sympathy 
With her waa not quick and watchful 
enough ; but now he relived all their 
Efe togfllher, with that terrible keen- 
ness of memory and imagination 
which bereavement gives, and he felt 
as if his very love needed a pardon 
for ic9 poverty and selfishness. 

No outward solace coaid counteract 
the bitterness of this inward woe. 
But outward solace came. Cold faces 
boked kind again, and parishioners 
turned over in their minds what they 
£onld best do to help their pastor- 
Mr. Oldinport wrote to express hi« 
Ejmpathy, and enclosed another twen- 
ty-pound note, beggin'f that he might 
be permitted to contribute in this way 
to the relief of iVtr. Barton's mind 
from pecuniary anxieties, under the 
(iressure of a grief which all his pa- 
rishioners must share ; nnd ofTenng 
his interest towards placing the two 
eldest girls in a school expressly 
(banded for clergymen's daughters. 
Mr. Cleves succeeded in collecting 
thirty pounds among his richer cleri- 
cal brethren, and, adding t«n pounds 
himself, sent the snm to Amos, with 
the kindest and most delicate words 
of Christian feliowship and manly 
friendship. Miss Jackson forgot old 
grievances, and came to stay some 
months with Milly's children, bring- 
ing such material aid as she could 
spare from her small income. These 
were substantial helps, which relieved 
Amos from the pressure of hb money 



difficulties ; and the (Weodly atten- 
tions, the kind pressure of the hund, 
the cordial looks he met with every- 
where in his pariah, made him feet 
that tlie fatal frost which had settled 
on his pastoral duties during the 
Countess's residence at the vicarage, 
was completely thawed, and that the 
hearts of bis parishioners were once 
more open to him. 

No one breathed the Countess's 
name now ; for Milly's memory hal- 
lowed her husband, as of old the . 
place was hallowed on which an angel 
from God had alighted. 

When the spring came, Mrs. Hackit 
begged that she might have Dickey 
to stay with her, and great was the 
enlargement of Dickey's experience 
from that visit. Every morning ha 
was allowed — being well wrapped up 
as to his chest by Mrs, Hacklt's own 
hands, but very bare and red as to his 
legs — to run loose in the cow and 
poultry yard, to persecute the turkey- 
cock liy satirical imitations of his 
gobble-gobble, and to put difficult 
i|ucstions to the groom as to the rea- 
sons why horses had four legs, and 
other transcendental mailers. Then 
Mr. Ifackit would take Dickey up on 
horseback when he rode round his 
farm, and Mrs, Hackit had a large 
plumcake in cut, ready to meet inci- 
dental attacks of hunger. So that 
Dickey had considerably modified his 
views as to the desirability of Mrs. 
Hackit's kisses. 

The Misses Farquhar made partic- 
ular pets of Fred and Sophy, to whom 
they undertook to givo lessons twice 
aweek in wriiingandgeography ; and 
Mrs, Farquhnr devised many treats 
for the little ones. Patty's treat was 
to stay at home, or walk about with 
her papa ; and when he sal by the 
lire in an evening, after the other 
children were gone to bed, she would 
~ ,; a stool, and, placing it against 
bii feet, would sit down npon it and 
lean her head against his knee. Then 
his hand would rest on that fair head, 
ind he would feel that Milly'a lore 
ras not quite gone out of his life. 
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So the ^me tion 
agatn, aod [he chi 
jslied and rEopcned in all its ( 
spl^nilor, Hnd Mr. Barlon wastle> 
ing liim^ir witJi more vigor than 
ever to his parocbial duties. But — 
morning, — ii was a very bright mi 
ing, and evil tidings sometiraes like 
to fly in the finest weather, — there 
came a tetter for Mr. Barton, ad- 
dressed in the vicar's hanilwiiling. 
Amos opened it with some anxictj-, — - 
somehow or other he had a presenti- 
ment of evil. The letter conWined 
the annouQceinEnl that Mr. Carpe 
bad icEolved on coming to reside at 
Shcppetton, and that, consequently, 
in six months from that time, Mr. 
Barton's duties as curate in that par- 
ish would be closed. 

O, it was hard I Just when Shep- 
perton had become the place where 









he had frieniis who km 
rows, — where he lived close . _ .. 
ly'a grave. To part from that grave 
seemed like parting with Milly a sec- 
(Hid time; lor Amos was One who 
clung to all the material links be- 
tween his mind and the 
imagination was not viv 
quired the stimnlns of actual percep- 

It ronsed some biller feeling, too, 
to think that Mr. Carpe's wish to re- 
side at Sheppcrton was merely a pre- 
text for removing Mr. Barton, in ot^ 
der that he might ultimately ^ive (he 
curacy of Shepperton to his own 
brother-in-law, who was known to be 

Still, it must be borne; and the 
painful bnsiness of Ei:eking another 
curacy must be set about without loss 
t^ time. Aner the lapse of some 
months, Amos was obliged lo re- 
nounce the hope of getting one at all 
near Sheppcrton, and he at length 
resigned himself to accep^ng one in 
s distant county. The parish was in 
a large raanulacturing town, where 
his walks would lie among noisy 
streets and dingy alleys, and where 
the children wonid have no garden to 



play in, and no pleasant iartD-hooses 



CHAPTER X, 

At length the dreaded week was 
come, when Amos and his children 
must leave Shepperton. There was, 
general regret among the parishioners 
at his depirture ; not that any one of 
tbem thought his spiritual gifts prer 
eminent, or was conscious of grea( 
edifiiation from his ministry. But. 
his recent troubles had called out their 
better sympathies, and that is always 
a source of love. Ainos failed lo loucfi 
the spring of goodness by bis ser-' 
nions, hut he touched it effectually by 
bis sorrows ; and there was now a 
real bond between him and bis flock. 

"My heart aches for them poor 
motherless children." said Mrs. Hack- 
it 10 her husband, " a going among 
strangers, and into a nasty town, 
where there 's no good victuals to b^ 
had, and yon must pay dear to get 

Mrs. Hachit had a vague notion of 
a town life as a combination of dirty 
back-yards, nieasly pork, and dingy 

The same sort of Byropalby wat 
strong among the poorer cJass of pan 
rishioners. Did etiff-jointed Mr. To- 
ret, who was still able to earn a little 
bv gardening "jobs," stopped Mrs. 
Cramp, the charwoman, on her way 
home from the vicarage, wheie she 
had been helping Nanny to pack np 
the day before the departure, and in- 
quired very particularly inlo Mr. Bar-, 



', " I 'm sorry for un. He hed n't 
much here, but he 'II be wubS off 
theer. Half a loaf 's better nor ne'er 

The sad good-bys had all been said 
before that last evening ; and after all 
the packing was done and all the ar- 
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ringoments were made, Amos fcit 
the oppression or thnt blank intej 
in which one has nothm<r left to think 
of but the dreary future, — the sepa- 
ration from the loved and " 
and the chilling entrance o 
and strange. In e«er/ parting there 
is an image of death. 

Soon after ten o'clock, when he had 
sent Nanny to bed, that she might 
hare a good night'a rest before the fa- 
tigues of the morrow, he stole softly 
out to pa/ a last visit to Mtlly'a 
grave. It was a moonless night, but 
the sky was thick ivith stars, and 
their light was enough to show that 
(he grass had grown long on the 
grave, and that there was a tombstone 
telling in bright letters, on a dark 
ground, that beneath were deposited 
the remans of Amelia, the lieloved 
wife of Amos Barton, who died in the 
thirty-fifth year of her age, leaving a 
husband and six children to lament 
her loss. The final words of the in- 
scription were, " Thy will be done." 

The husband was now advancing 
tojTiirds the dear mound from which 
he was so soon to be parted, perhaps 
tbrever. He stood a (%w minutes 
reading over and over again iha words 
on the tombstone, as if to assure him- 
self (hat all the hapoy and unhappy 
past w.Ts a reality. For love is fright- 
ened at the intervals of insensibility 
and callousness that encroach by little 
and little on the dominion of grief, 
aiid it makes efforts lo recall the 
teennes! of the first anguish. 

Gradually, as his eye dwelt on the 
words, "Amelia, the bsloved wife." 
the waves of feeling swelled within 
his soul, and he threw himself on the 
grave, clasping it with his arms, and 
kissing the cold tnrf. 

" Milly, Milly, dost thou hear me t 
1 did n't love thee enough, — 1 was n't 
tender enough to thee, — but I think 
of it all now." The sobs cam 
choked his utteroncej and the 
tears fell. 



CONCmSION. 

Ohlt once again in his life has 
Amos . Barton visited Milly's grave. 
It was ill the calm and softened light 
of an autumnal atlemoon, and he was 
not alone. He held on his arm a 
young womati, with a sweet, grave 
face, which strongly recalled the ex- 
pression of Mrs. Bai ton's, but was less 
lovely in form and coloi-. She was 
about thirty, but there were some 
premature lines round her mouth 
and eyes, which told of early anxi- 

Amoa himself was much changed. 
His thin circlet of hair was nearly 
white, and his walk was no longer 
firm and upright. But his glance was 
calm, and even cheerful, and his neat 
linen told of a woman's care. Milly 
did not take all her love from the 
earth when she died. She had left 
some of it in Patty's heart. 

All the other children were now 
grown up, and had gone their several 
ways. Dickey, you will be glad b> 
hear, had shown remarkable talents 
IS an engineer. His cheeks are still 
udily, in spite of mixed mathematics, 
ind his eyes are still large and blue ; 
ml in other respects hia person would 
iresent no marks of identification for 
lis friend Mrs. Hackit, if she were to 
ice him ; especially now that her eyes 
nuBt be grown very dim, with the wear 
if more than twenty additional years, 
ie is nearly six feet high, and has a 
proportionately broad cheat ; he wears 
spectacles, and rubs his large while 
hands through amass of shaggy brown 
hair. But I am sure you linve no 
doubt that Mr. Richard Barton is a 
thoroughly good fellow, as well as a 
man of talent, and you will be glad 
any day to shake hands with him, for 
his own sake as well as his moth- 
Patty alone remains by her father's 
side, and mates the eveiiing sunshine 
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CHAPTEE I, 

■HEN old Mr. Gilfil died, thirty 

jears ego, there waa general 

w ia SheppertoD ; and if black 

doth had not been bung ronnd the 



W^ 



eulpit and rcoding-ctesh, by order of 
Is nephew and principal legatet. 
parishioiiers would certainly bareEub- 
ecribed the necessiuy sum out of their 
ovra pockets, rather than allow j 
atribute of respect to be wanting, 
rtie farmers' wives brought out i 
blackbombazines; and Mrs. Jenni 
at the Wharf, bj appearing the first 
Sanday after Mr. Gilfil's deaih in her 
Bftlmon-colored ribbons and green 
Bhawl, cicited the severest remark. 
To besnre, Mrs. Jennings was a new- 
comer, and town-hred, so that she 
could hardlj' be expected to have very 
clear notions of what was proper ; hut, 
as Mrs. Higgina observed in an under- 
tone to Mrs. Parrot when they were 
coming out of church, " Her husband, 
who 'd been born i' the parish, might 
ha' told her better." An unreadiness 
to pot on black on all available occa- 
sions, or too great an alacrity in put- 
ting ii olF, argued, in Mrs. Higgins's 
opinion, a dangetons levity of charac- 
ter, and an unnatural insensibility to 
the essential titness of things. 

" Some folks can't a-bear to put off 
their colors," she remarked ; " but that 
was never theway i' my family. Why, 
Mrs. Parrot, from the time I was mar- 
lied till Mr. Higgins died, nine year 
ago come Candlemas, I niver was out 
o black two year together I " 

"Ah," said Mrs. Parrot, who was 
)f inferiority in this respect, 



Hiffiins. 
w, •' well left," reflected with c[._ 
ncy that Mrs. Parrot's ohserva- 



speak of. 

Even dir^ Dame Fripp, who was a 
very rare church-goer, had been ro 
Mrs. Hackit to beg a bit of old cra|i«, 
and with this sign of grief pinned Oa 
her little coal-scuttle bonnet, was s6^ 
dropping ^^ courtesy opposite the 
reading-desk. This manifestatiori t^ 
respect towards Mr. Gilfil's mernoly 
on the part of Dame Fripp had tSt 
theological bearing whatever. It was 
due to an event which had occurred 
seme years back, and which, I am sor- 
ry to say, had left that grimy old lady 
as indil^cnt to the means of grace ^s 
ever. Dame Fripp kept leeches, &wl 






> have such n 

over those wilful aSi- 

ing them to bite linder 

most unpromising circumstances, 

though her own leeches were u«ta- 

ally rejected, from a suspicion that 

they had lost their appetite, she ber- 

--'■■ onstantly called in to apply 

lively individuals furnished 
from Mr. Pilgrim's surgery, when, as 
-»as very often the case, one of diat 
clever man's paying patients was 
ittackcd with inflammation. Thus 
Dame Fripp.in addition to "properly" 
-apposed to yield her no less than half 
I crown a week, was in the receipt 
of professional fees, the gross amount 
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of which was vaguely estimated bi 
her iieighhora aa "pouns an' pouns. 
Moreover, she drove a brisk trado ti 
lollipop Willi epicurann urchina, who 
recklessly purchased ehat luKury 
the rata of two hundred per ce 
NoYWlheless, with all thiae no Writ 
sources of income, the shameless old 
woman constantly pleaded poverty, 
and begged for scraps at Mrj. Hock- 
it's, who, though she always said Mrs. 
-Fripp was " as false as two folks," and 
no better than a miser and a heathen, 
had yet a leaning towards her an an 
eld neighbor. 

" There 's that case-hardened old 
Judy a coming after ths lea-leaves 
Bgain," Mrs. Hackit would say ; " an' 
I^m fool enough to give 'em her, 
though Sally wants 'em all the while 
to sneep the floors wilh I " 

Such was Dame Fripp, whom Mr. 
GilQl, riding leisurely in top-boots and 



ting in the dry ditch near her cottage, 
sod by her side a large pig, who, with 
that ease and confidence belouging lo 
perfect friendship, was lying with his 
head in her lap, and making no elfort 
to play the agreeable beyond an occa- 
sional i^unt. 

" Why, Mrs. Fripp," said the Vic- 
ar, "I didn't know you had such a 
fine pig. You 'II have some rare 
flitches at Christmas ! " 

"Eh, God forbid! My son gev 
him me two 'car ago, an' he's been 
company to me iver sin'. I could n't 
find i' my heart to part wi'm, if ! 
niver knowed the taste o' bacon-fat 
again." 

" Why, he'll eat his head off and 
^ours too. How can you go on keep 
ing a pig, and making nothing by 

" O, he picks a bit hisself wi' root- 
in', and I dooant mind doing wi'out 

Siany 's meat an' drink too, an' he 
oilers me about, and grunts when I 
spake to'm, just like n Christian." 

Mr. Gilfil laughed, and I am 
obliged t« admit that he said good by 



to D m F pp w hou ask 
why 1 1 d n b to 1 
mai g h Ighes if 1 
spin al edfi n B h 
day b dedhmnD d 
her a great piece of bacon. 



when Mr. Gilfil died, Dame 
p manifested her gratitude and 
"ence in the simple, dingy fashion. 
I have mentioned. 

You already suspect that the Vicar 
did not shine in the more spiritual 
functions of his oSice ; and indeed, 
the utmost I can aay for him in cbia 
respect is, that bs perfomied those 
functions with undeiiating attention 
ivity and despatch. He had n 
large heap of short sermons, rather 
yellow and worn at the edges, fram 
"""'"Ich he took two every Sunday, se- 
. -ing perfect impartiality in the se- 
lection by taking them as they came, 
without reference to topics; and hav- 
ing preached one of these sermons 
■ 3heppeiton in the morning, he 
ini^ his horse and rade hastily 
with the other in his pocket to Kneb- 
ley, where he officiated in awondcrful 
little church, with a checkered pave- 
ment which had orice rung to the iron 
tread of milit.-iry monks, with coats 
"'" irms in clusters on the lofty roof, 
ble warriors and their wives with- 
noses occupying a large propor- 
of the area, and the twelve apoa- 
with their heada very much on 
side, holding didactic ribbons, 
painted in fresco on the walls. Here, 
— —1 absence of mind lo which he 
prone, Mr. Gillil would some- 
I forget to take olF his spurs be- 
fore putting on his surplice, and only 
' icome aware of the omission by 
cling something mysteriously tug- 

fing at the skirts of that garment aa 
e stepped into the reading-desk. 
But the Knebley farmers would aa 
have thought of criticising the 

1 as their pastor. He belonged 

2 course of nature, like markcta 
and toll-gates, and dirty bank-notes ; 
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BEieJ by an exasperating claim on 
ilieir pockeu. Some of them, who 
did not indulge in the superfluity of 
a covered cart without springs, had 
dined half an hour earlier than usual, 
— that ia lo say, at twelve o'docli, — 
iQ order t» have time for their long 
walk through miry lanes, and present 
themselves duly in their places at 
two o'clock, when Mr. Oldtnport and 
lady Felicia, to whom Kneblcy 
Church was a sort of family temple, 
made their way among the bows and 
courtesies of their dependants to a 
carved and canopied pew in the chan- 
cel, ditfusing as they went a delicate 
odor of Indian roses on the unsuscep- 
tible nostrils of the congregation. 

The Birniers' wives and children sat 
on the dark oalien benches, but the 
husbands usually chose tlie distinc- 
tive dignity of a stall under one of the 
twelve apostles, where, when the al- 
ternation of prayers and responses 
had given place to the agreeable mo- 
notony of the sermon. Paterfamilias 
might he seen or heard sinking into a 
pleHsant lioze, from which he infalli- 
hly woke up at the sound of the """ 

_,. >,... J ^togy. And the- 

ay back again 
.... _._ .^ es, perhaps ah 
much the better for ihia simple week- 
1t tribute to what they knew of good 
a'nd right, as many a mote wakeful 
and critical congregation of the pres- 
ent day, 

Mr. Gllfil, too, used to make his 
way home in the later years of hia 
life, for he had given up the habit of 
dining at Knehley Abbey on a Sunday, 
having, I am sorry to sir, had a. very 
bitter quarrel with Mr, Olditiport, the 
cousin an.l predecessor of the Mr, Old- 
inpon who flourished in the Iter. 
Amos Barton's time. That quarrel 
was a sad pity, for the two had had 
many a good day's hunting together 
when they were younger, nnd in those 
friendly limes not a few members of the 
hnnt envied Mr, Oldintxirt the excel- 
leiit (eriQS he was od with his vioar ; for. 



as Sir Jasper Sitwell observed, " next 
to a man 9 wile, thei'e 'b nobody can 
be such an infernal plague to you aa 
a parson, always atider your nose on 
yonr own estate." 

I fancy the original difference 
which led to the rupture was very 
slight; but Mr. GilGI was of an ex- 
tremely caustic turn, his satire having 
a flavor of originality which was quite 
wanting in his sermons ; and as Mr. 
Oldinport's armor of conscious virtue 
presented some considerable and con- 
spicuous gaps, the Vicar's b:ceu-edge4 
retorts probably made a few incision:; 
too deep to be forgiven. Such, at 
least, was the view of the caseprE- 
seoied by Mr. Hackit, who knew us, 
much of the matter as any third per- 
son. For, the very week after the 
quarrel, when presiding at the annual 
dinner of the Association for the 
Prosecution of Felons, held at the 
Oldinport Arms, he contributed an 
additional zest to the conviviality on 
that occasion by inforniing the com- 
pany that " the parson had give- ■"■" 



tongue," 



lugh side of hl^ 
Thedelection of the person 
, . who had driven off Mr. 
Parrot's heifer could hardly have 
been more welcome news to the Shep- 
penon tenantry, with whom Mr. Old- 1 
inport was in the worst odor asalanft-' 
lord, having kept tip his rents in 
spite of falling prices, and not bdlig 
in the least stung lo emulation by 
paragraphs in the provincial newsp*. 
pers, staling that the Honorable An- 
guslus Purwell, or Viscount Blethers, 
had made a return of Icn per cent on 
their last rent day. The fact wa^ 
Mr. Oldinport had not the slightest 
intention of standing for Parliament, 
whereas he had the strongest inten- 
tion of adding lo his unentailed es- 
tate. Hence, to the Shepperton 
farmers it was as good as lemon with 
their grog to know (hat the Vicar had 
thrown out sarcasms against the 
Sijuire's charities, as [ittle better than 
those of the man who stole a goose, 
and gave away the giblets in alms. 
For Shcpperlon, you observe, was in 
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a state of Attic culture c 
Knebley ; it had turnni 
n public opinion, whereas, in ine 
Bceotiaai KnebJey, men's minda and 
wagons alike moved in cho deepest 
gf ruts, and the landlord, waa only 
grumbled at as a necessary and unal- 
terable evil, like che weather, che wee- 
Tits, aad the turnip -fly- 
Thus in Shepp^rton this breach 
With Mr. Oldinport tended only to 
heiqihten th^t good understanding 
which the Vicar hid always enjoyed 
with the rast of his piu-ishionere, from 
the generation whoso children he had 
chrisraned a quarter of a ceatnry be- 
Ibre, down to that hopeful generation 
represented by little Tommy Bond, 
who had recently quitted frocks and 
trousers for the severe simplicity of a 
^gbt suit of corJuroys, relieved by 
numerous brass buttons. Tommy 
was a saucy bo/, impervious to all 
impressiODS of reverence, and exCiiS- 
sively addicted to bumniin£-tojis and 
marbles, with which recreative re- 
sources Ite was in the habit of i{n- 
laoderately distending the pockets of 
lib corduroys. One day. spinning 
his top on the garden-walk, and see- 
ing the Vicar advance directly to- 
w.ards it, ni that exciting moment 
when it was beginning to " sleep " 
mignificently, iic shouted out with 
all the force of his lungs, — " Stop ! 
dpn't knock my top down, now ! " 
Prom that day " little Corduroys " 
had bean an especial favorile with 
Mr. Gilfil, who dilishted to provoke 
his ready scorn and wonder by put- 
ting questions which gave Tommy 
the meanest opinion of his intel- 
lect, 

"Well, little Corduroys, have they 
milked the geess (o-day 1 " 

" Milked the gesae ! why, they 
don t millc the geese, you silly ! " 

"Ho! dear heart! why, how do 
the goslings '' — ■' — ' " 



go.siL 



rather 



transcending Tommy's observati„._, 
ia natural history, he feigned to un- 
derstand this question in an ex- 
cUiiititory rather than an interrogar 



tory sense, and became absorbed in 
winding up his top- 

" Ah, ! see you don't know how 
the goslings live! But did you notice 
how it rained sugar-plums yester- 
day ! " (Here Tommy became at- 
tentive.) " Why, they fell into my 
pocket as I rode along. Yuu look 
in my pocket and aee if they 

Tommy, without waiting to discass 
the allei^d antecedent, lost no tiihe 
in ascertaining the presence of the 
agreeable consequent, lor he had a 
well-founded belief in the advantages 
of diving into the Vicar's pocket. JMr. 
Gilfil called it hia wonderful pocket, 
because, aa he delighted to tell the 
'young shavers" and "two-shoes" 
— so he called alt little boys and 
{iris, —whenever he put pennies in- 
.0 it, they turned into sugar-plums or 
gingerbread, or some other nice thing, 
indeed, little Bessie Parrot, a flaxen- 
headed " two-shoes," very white and 
her neclt, always had iho 



You < 



le, then, that the 

less merry for the presence of the 
-irson. The farmers relished his 
oiety particularly, for he could not 
ily smoke his pipe, and season llie 
details of parish aflairs with abun- 
dance of caustic jokes and pi-overbs, 
Bond often said, no man 
:han the Vicar about the 
breed of cows and horses. He had 
grazing-land of his own about five 
-"-- off, which a bailiff, ostensibly a 
t, farmed under his direction; 
and to ride backwards and forwards, 
id look after the buying and sellinsr 
stoek, was the oid gentleman's 
liof relaxation, now his hunting- 
days were over. To hear him dis- 
cussing the respective merits of the 
Devonshire breed and the short-horns, 
r the last foolish decision of the 
lagistratea about a, pauper, a super- 
ficial observer might have seen lit- 
tle difference, beyond his superior 
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ss, between the Vici 



shrewd n 

his habit 10 appro <[i male hi9 accent 
and mode of epeech to tiicirE, doubC- 
)esB because be thought it a. mere 
fruscratiun ofthe purposes oflaiiguHge 
lo talk of " shear-hoga " and " ewea " 
to men who habilunlly said " shar- 
caga" and "jowes." Nevertheless 
the farmers themselves were perfectly 
aware of the distinction between them 
and the parson, and had not ut ail 
the less belief in him as a gentleman 
and a clergyman lor his easy speech 
and familiar manners. Mrs. Parrot 
amuDthed her apron and set her cap 
right with the atmosE solicitude when 
she saw the Vicar coming, mode him 
her deepest courtesy, and every Christ- 
mas had a fat turkey ready to send 
him with her "duty." And in the 
most gossiping colloquies with Mr. 
Gilfil, you might have observed that 
both men and women " minded their 
words," and never became indifferent 
to his approbation. 

The same respect attended him in 
his strictly clerical functions. The 
benefits of baptism were supposed to 
bu somehow iiound up with Mr. Gil- 
fil's personality, so metaphysical a 

and hia office being, as yet, quilo for- 
eign to the mind of a good Sheppet- 
ton Churchman, savoring, he would 
have thought, of Dissent on the very 
face of it. Miss Selina Parrot put off 
her marriage a whole month when 
Mr. Gilfil had an attack of rbeuma- 



makeshift n 



rather ihan be i 



ir by the Milby c 



" We 've had a verv good sermon 
this moraine," was the frequent re- 
mark, after hearing one of the old 
yellow series, heard with all the more 
satisfaction because it had been heard 
for the twentieth lime; for to minds 
on the Shepperton level it is repeti- 
tion, not novelty, that pruduces the 
strongest effect; and phrases, like 
tunes, are a long time making them- 
selves at home in the brain. 

Mr. Gilfil's GermooB, a^ yon. may 



imagine, were not of a highly doo- 
trinal, still less of a polemical, cast. 
They perhaps did not search the cwo- 
science very powerfiilly ; for you re- 
member that to Mrs. Patten, who 
had listened to them thirty yearn, the 
announcement thTlt she was a sinner 
appeared an uncivil heresy ; but, on 
the other hand, ihey made no unrea- 
sonable demand on the Shepperton 
intellect, — amounting, indeed, lolifc 
tie more than an expansion of the 
concise thesis, that those who do 
wrong will find it the worse for them, 
and those who do well will find it tits 
better for them ; the nature of wrong- 
doing being exposed in special sei> 
mons against lying, backbiting, an- 
ger, elothfulness, and the like ; and 
well-doing being interpreted as hon- 
esty, truthfulness, charity, industry, 
and other common virtues, lying quite 
on the surfaceof life, and having very 
little to do with deep spiritnal doo 
trine. Mrs. Fatten understood that 
if she turned out ill-crushed cheeseB, 
a just retribution awaited her; 
(hough, I fear, she made no particu- 
lar application of the sermon on back^ 
biting. Mrs. Hacbit expressed her- 
self greatly edified by the sermon on 
honesty, the nllusion to the unjust 
weight and deceitful balance having 
a peculiar lucidity for her, owing to 
a recent dispute with her grocer; but 
1 am not aware that she ever appeared 
to be much struck by the sermon on 

"E 

didn r -r ' ■ , 

any strictures on hjs doctrine and 
mode of delivery, such thoughts never 
visited the minds of the Shepperton 
parishionera, — of those very parish- 
ioners who, ten or fifteen years later, 
showed themselves extremely critical 
of Mr. Barton's discourses and de- 
meanor. But in the interim they 
had tasted that dangerous fruit of the 
tree of knowledge — innovation, 
which is well known lo open the eyes, 
even in an uncomfortable manner. 
At present, to find fault with the ser- 
mon was regarded as almost eqniva- 
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Dcptievr, Musi£r Tom Stokes, a. Hip- 

Eatitlowayomh, grcad/ scantiLitized 
ia excellent relatives by declaring 
tbat he could write as goM a Bermoci 
as Mr. Gilfil's ; whereupon Mr. Hacfc- 
iC soTight to reduce the presumptuous 
youtli CO utter cocifuiion, by offering 
him a soYereign if ho would fulfil his 
Taunt. The sermon was written, 
however ; and tliough it was not ad- 
mitieil to ba anywhere within reacii of 
Mcj^Jilfil's, it was jot so astoniahing- 
Iv like a sermon, hftving a test, thred 
^visions, and a concluding exhorta- 
tion beginning "And now, my breth- 
ren/' that the sovereign, though de- 
nied formally, was besWwed iiifbr- 
mally, and the sermonwas pronounced 
when Master Stokes's back was 
turned, to be " am uncommon cliver 
thing." 

The Rev. Mr. Pickard, indeed, of 
the Independent Meeting, had staled, 
in a sermon preached at Rotharby, 
for the reduction of a dabt on New 
Zion, built, with an exuberance of 
faith and a deficiency of funds. Iiyso- 
c«der9 from the orij:inal Zion, that he 
lived in a oarish where the Vicar was 
very " dark " ; and in the prayers he 
addressed to his own con i; relation, 
be was in the habit of comprehcn- 
sirely alluding to the parishioners 
outiide the ^npel walls, as thos3 
who, Gailio like, "cared for nona of 
these things." But I need hardly 
say that no church-giier ever came 
within earshot of Mr. Fickard. 

It was not to the Shepperton farm- 
ers only that Mr. Gilfil's society was 
acceptable; he was a welcome guest 
at some of the best houses in tliat 

Sari of the country. Old Sir Jasper 
itwell would have been glad to see 
hiin every week ; and if yon had s^^en 
him conducting Lady Silwell in to 
dinner, or had heard him talking to 
her with quaint yet graceful gallant- 
ry, yon would have inferred thtil the 
earlier period of hia life had been 
passed in more stately society than 
could be found in Shepperton, and 



Ihat his slipshod chat and homely 
manners were but like weacherslains 
on a fine old block of marble, allowing 
yuu still to see hers and there the fine- 
ness of the grain, and the delicacy of 
the original tint. But in his later 
years these visits became a little too 
troublesome to the old genileman, 
and he was rarely to be found any- 
where of an evenini; beyond the 
bounds of his own parish, — most fre- 
quently, indeed, by llie side of liis ' 
own sitting-room tire, smoking his 
pipe, and maintaining the pleasing 
antithesis of dryness and moisture by 
an occasional sip of gin-und- water. 

Here I am aware that I have run 
the risk of alienating all my refined 
lady-readers, and utterly annihilating 
ly curioaity they may have felt t* 
-■-e details of"- '■^'""- '— - 
" Gin-and-i 
well ask u 
selves in the romance of a tallow- 
chandler, who mingles the image of 
i beloved with short dips and 
jiiids." 

But in the first place, dear ladies, 
allow mo (o plead that gin -and- water, 
like obesity, or baldness, or the gout, 
does not exclude a vast nmonnt of an- 
tecedent i-omance, any more than the 
leatly executed " fronts " which yoa 
may some day wear will exclude 
your present possession of less expen- 
sive braids. Alas, alas I we poor 
mortals are often little better than 
wood-ashes. — there is small sign of 
the sap, and the leafy freshness, and 
the bursting buds that were once 
there ; but wherever wc see wood- 
ashes, we know that all that early 
fulness of life must have been. I, at 
least, hiirdly ever look at a bent old 
1, or a wizened old woman, but I 
also, with my mind's eye, that 
t of which they are the stirnnken 
nant, and the unfinished romance 
of rosy cheeks and bright eyes seems 
sometimes of feeble interest and sig- 
nificance, compared-with that drama 
of hope and love which has long ago 
reached its catastrophe, and left the 
poor sonl, like a dim and dusty sta^. 
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with all ita sweet garden-! 

fuir perspectives oveitucaeil anil thrust 

out of sight. 

In the second place, tet me assure 
jou that Mr. GilHI'a potations of gin- 
ftDil-water were nuite moderate. His 
nose was not rubicund ; on the con- 
trary, his white hair hung around a 
pale and venerable face. He drank 
it chiefly, I believe, because it was 
cheap ; and here 1 hnd myaelf alight- 
ing on another of the Vicar's weak- 
nesses, which, ir I hud cared to paint 
a flattering portrait ralher than 
faithful one, i might have chosen ._ 
suppress. It is undeniable that, as 
theveara advanced, Mr. Giltil became, 
as Mr. Hachit observed, more and 
more " close-flsted," though the grow- 
ing propensity showed iiself rather 
in ilie parsimony oi hia personal habr 
its, than in withholding help from 
the needy. He was saving — so he 
represented [he matter to himself— 
for a nephew, the only son 
who had been the dearest object, all 
but one, in hia life. " The lad," he 
thought, " will have a nice little for- 
tnne to begin life with, and willbring 
hia pretty young wife some day to 
see the spot where his old uncle liea. 
It will perhaps be all the better for 
kis hearth thai mine was lonely." 
Mr. GilSl was a bachelor, then? 
That is the conclusion to which yoi 
monld probably have come if you hai 
entered his sitting-room where thi 
bare tablea, the large old-fashioned 
horse-hair chairs, and the threadbare 
Turkey carpet perpetually fumigated 
with tobacco, seemed to tell a story 
of wifeless existence that was contra- 
dicted by no portrait, no piece of em- 
broidery, no faded bit of pretty trivial- 
ity, hinting of taper-fingers and small 
feminine ambitions. And it was 
here that Mr. Gilfll passed his even- 
ings, seldom with other society than 
that of Ponlo, his old brown setter, 
who, stretched out at full length on 
the rug with his nose betvreen his fore- 

Iiaws, would wrinkle his brows and 
ift up his eyelids every now and then, 
to exchange a glance of mutual an- 



deratanding with his master. But 
there was a chamber in tthepperlon 
Vicajage which told a difiercnt Eti>ry 
from that bare and cheerless dining- 
room, — a chamber never entei-ed by 
any one besides Mr. Giltil and. old 
Martha the housekeeper, who, with 
David her husband as groom and 
gardener, formed the Vicar's entire 
establishment. The blinds of this 
chamber were always down, except 
once a quarter, when Martha cnlered 
that she might air and clean it. Sht 
always asked Mr. GilGl for the key, 
which he kept locked np in hia bu- 
reau, and returned it to him when 
she had finished her task. 

It was a Louching sight that the 
daylight streamed in upon, as Mar- 
tha drew aside the blinds and thick 
curtains, and opened the Gothic case- 
ment of the oriel window t On the 
little dressing-table there was adainMT 
looting - glass in a carved and gilt 
frame; bits of wax- candle werestill 
in the branched sockets at the sides, 
and on one of these branches hung a 
little black lace kerebief ; a faded sat- 
in pincushion, with the pins mated 
in it, a scent-bottle, and a largegreen 
fan, lay on the table; and on a dress- 
ing-box by the side of the glass was a 
work-basket, and an nngnished hahy- 
cap, yellow with age, lying in it. 
Two gowns, of a fashion long forgot- 
ten, were hanging on nails against the 
door, and a pair of tiny red slippers, 
with a bit of tarnished silver em- 
hroidery on them, were standing at 
the foot of the bed. Two or ihlee 
water-color drawings, views of Na- 
ples, hung upon the wails; and over 
■-'"-- above some bits of 



1 old el 






One of these m 

seated a young man about seven- 
id-twenty, with a sanguine com- 
plexion, full lips, and clear candid 
gray eyes. The other was the tikc- 
~ ess of a girl probably not more than 
ighteen, with small features, thin 
cheeks, a pale sonthem-looking com- 
plexion, and large dark eyes. The 
gentleman y/OK powder; the lady 
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hnd her dark hair gathered iiway 
from her face, and a little cap, with a 
eherry-colored bow, set on the top of 
her bead, — n coquettisli head-dress, 
bat tha eyes spoke of sadness rather 
than of coquetry. 

Such were the things that Martha 
had dusted antl let the air upon, foni 

blooming lasB of twenty ; and she was 
now, in this last decade of Mr. Gilfil's 
life, nnquestionably on the wrong side 
of fifty. Such wai the locked-up 
chamber in Mr. Oilfil's house : a sort 
of visible symbol of the secret cham- 
ber in his heart, where he had long 
turned the key on early hopes and 
early sorrows, shutting up forever all 
the passion and the pontry of his life. 
Thsrei. ---- •- - -■-- 



any people in the 

membrance' 
fil'swife, or indeed who km 
Uiing of her, beyond the fact that 
there was a marble tablet, with a 
Latin inacriplioii in memory of her, 
over the vicarage pew. The parish- 
ioners who nure old irnongh to remem- 
ber her arrival were not generally 
gifted with descriptive powers, and 
the ntmoat yon could gather from 
them was, that Mrj. Gimi looked 
Lke a " furriner, wi' such eyes, you 

through J on when she aung at 
church." The one exception was 
Mri. Patten, whose strong memory 
and ta^te for personal narrative mide 
bera great source of or.il tradition in 
Shepperlon. Mr. Hackit, who had 
not come into the parish until ten 
years after Mrs, GilfiVs d^ath, would 
often put old questions to Mrs. Patten 
fur the sake of getting the old an- 
swers, whieh pleised him in theeame 
way as passages from a favorite book, 
or Che scenes of a. familiar play, please 
more accomplished people. 

" Ah, you remember well the Sun- 
day as Mrs. Gilfil first came to 
ehurch, eh, Mrs. Patten 1 " 

" To be sure I do. It was a fine 
bright Sunday as ever was seen, just 
AC the be^nnin' o' hay harvest. 



Mr, Tarbett preached that day, and 
Mr. Qilei sac i' the pew with his wife. 
J think I see him now, a teailing her 
up the aisle, an' h«r head not reacbin' 
much above Ills elber : a lilCle pale 
woman, with eyes as black as sloes, 
an' yet loukin' blank-like, as if she 
see'd nothing with 'era." 

"I warrant she had her weddin' 
cloches on ? " said Mr. Hackit. 

"Nothin' parcickler smart, — on'y 
a while hat tied down under her chin, 
ail' a white Jndy muslin gown. Buc 
you don't know what Mr, GitHl was 
in those times- He was fine an' al- 
tered before you come into the parisli. 
He 'd a fresh color then, an' a bright 



look w 

good to see. fie looked rare and hap- 
py chat Sunday; but somehow, I'd 
a feelin' as it would n't Use long. 
I've no opinion o' furriners, Mr. 
Hackit, for I 've travelled i" their 
country with my lad^ in my time, an' 
seen enough o their victuals an' 
their nasty ways." 
" Mrs. Gilfil came from It'ly, did 

I reckon ihe did, but I niver 
could riK-htly hear about that. Mr. 
Gilfil was niver to be spoke to about 
and nobody else hereabout 
kn owed any thin'. Howiver, she must 
■la' come over pretty young, for she 
!poke English as well as you an' me. 
It 's them Italians as bos such fine 
ces, an' Mrs. GilRI sung, you 
'er beared the like. He brought 
her here to have tea with me one af- 
ernoon, and saya he.in his jovial way : 
Now, Mrs. Patten, I want Mrs. Gil- 
tl io see the neatest house and drink 
the best cup o' tea in all Shepperton ; 
you must show her your dairy and 
your cheese-room, and then she shall 
sing you a song.' An' ho she did; 
"" ' her voice seemed sc ' " '- "" 









whisperin' close to 
four heart like." 
" You never beared her again, I 

" No : she was sickly then, and she 
died in a few months after. She 
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together. She diiln' 



aflern 



e she did n'l care about the 
dairy, nor the cheeses, oa'y she pre- 
tended, to please him. As for him, I 
Diver see'd a man so wrapt up In a, 
woman. He luuked at her as if he 
was worshippin' her, an' as if he 
wanted to lift her off the ground ivery 
minute, W save her the trouble o' 
walkin'. Poor man, poor man ! It 
had tike to ha' killed him when she 
died, though he niver gev way, but 
went on ridin' ^lout and preacbin'. 
But hs was wore to a shadow, an' his 
eyes used lo look as dead, — yoa 
wouldn't ha' knowed 'em." 

" She hronght him no forlin 1 " 

"Not she. All Mr. Gil fil's proper- 
ty come by hia mother's side. There 
was blood an' money too, there. It's 
a thousiind pities as he married i' that 
war, — a lino man like him, as might 
ha,' had the pick o' the county, an' 
had his grandchildren aboat him itow- 
An' him so fond o' children, too." 

In this manner Mrs. Fatten nsually 
wound up her reminiscences of (he 
Vicar's wife, of whom, yon perceive, 
she knew but iiltle. It was clear that 
the communicative old lady hud noth- 
ing to toll of Mrs. Giifil's history 
previous to her arrival in Shepperton, 
and that she was nnacquainted with 
Mr. Giifil's lovehslory. 

But I, dear reader, am quite as 
communicative as Mrs. Patten, and 
much better informed ; so that, if you 
care to know more about the Vicar's 
courtship and marriage, you need 
only curry your imagination back to 
the latter end of the list century, and 
your attention forward into the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER II. 

It is (be evening of the SIst of 
June, 17S9. The day has been bright 
and sultry, and the sun will still be 
more than an hour above Che horizon, 
bni his rays, broken by the leafy 



1 
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fretwork of the elms that border ft^ 

gark, no longer prevent two ladi^ 
-om carrying oot cbeir cushions aM 
embroidery, and seating them selves' fb 
work on the lawn in Tioul of Che*. 
erel Manor, The soft turf gives wiy 
even under the fairy tread of tlie 
younger lady, wliose small slatuTe 
and slim figure rest on the tiniestof 
fnll-giown feet. She uips alone 66- 
fore the elder, carrj-ing the cushions, 
which she places in the favorite Bpol, 
just on the slope by a clump of leit- 
rels, where they can see tbesnnbe^s 
sparkling among the water-lilies, And 
can be themselves seen IVom the din* 
ing-room windows, t^ he has deposited 
the cuBhiouB, and now turns tound, 
BO that you may liave a full yicw of 
her as she stands waiting the slower 
advance of the elder lady. Yon ite 
at once arrested by her large dark 
eyes, which, in their inexpressii-e BH- 
consciouB beauty, resemble the ey«8 
of a fawn, and it is only by an effbtt 
of attention that you notice the ab- 
sence of bloom on her young cheek, 
and the southern yellowish lint of 
her small neck and face, rising above 
the little black lace kerchief whicb 
prevents the loo immediate compnri- 
Bon of her skin with her white muslrn 
gown. Her large eyes seem all the 
more striking because the dark hair 
is gathered away from her face, under 
a little cap set at the top of her heaa, 
'■"- - ry-colored bow 00 oi'o 



I adva 



side. 

The elder lady, who 
towards the cushions, is casi in a 
very different mould of womanhooy. 
She is tall, and looks the taller be- 
cause her powdered hair is turned 
backward over a toupee, and sur- 
mounted bs lace and ribbons. She 
is nearly fifty, but her complexion is 
still fresh and beautiful, wiih the 
beauty of an auburn blonde; herproud 
pouting lips, and her head thrown a 
little backward as she walks, give an 
expression of hauteur which is not 
contradicted by the cold gray eye. 
The tucked-in kerchief, rising fiiH 
over the low tight bodice of her blno 
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dress, sets off the majestic form of har 
bust, and she treads the lawn as if 
she were one of Sir Josliua Rej- 
nolds's stately ladies, who had sud- 
denly stepped from her frame to enjoy 
tie evening r--' 



thatw 



" Put the cushions lower, Cali 



lUCh 5 



Caterina obeyed, and they sat down, 
malting two hright patches of red and 
white and blue on the green baclc- 
gronnd of the laurels and the lawn, 
which would loot none [he less pretty 
in a picture because one of the wo- 
men's hearts was rather cold and tbo 
other rather sad. 

And a charming picture Cheverel 
Manor would have made that even- 
ing, if some English Watteau had 
been there lo paint it: the eastellnted 
house of gray-tinted stone, with the 
flickering sunbeams sending dashes 
of golden light across the many- 
8liapDd panes in the muUioned win- 
dows, and a great beech leaning 
athwart one of the flanking towers, 
and breaking, with its dark flalteneii 
boughs, (he too fonnnl symmetry of 
ttie front; the broad gravel - viral k 
winding on Ihe right, by a row of 
tall pines, alongside the pool, — on 
the il^fl branching out aniong swelling 
grassy mounds, 3 urmountcil by clumps 
of trees, where the red trunk of the 
Scotch lir glona in the descending 
sunlight against the bright green of 
liiues and acacias; the great pool, 
where a pair of swans are swimming 
laxity with one leg tucked under a 
wing, and where the open water- 
lilies lie calmly accepting the kisses 
of the fluttering li>;ht-sparkles ; the 
lawn, with its smooth emerald green- 
ness, sloping down to the' rougher 
and browner herbage of the park, 
from which it is invisibly fenced by a 
little stream that winds away from 
the pool, and disappears under a 
wooden bridge in the distant pleasure- 
ground ; and on this lawn our two 
ladies, whose part in the landscape 



the painter, standing at a favorable 
point of view in the park, would 
represent with a r.:w little dabs of 
red and white and blue. 

Seen from the great Gothic win- 
dows of tlie diidiig-room, they had ' 
much more dcliniteness of outline, 
and were distinctly visible to the 
three gentlemen sipping their claret 
there, as two fair women in whom all 
throe had a, personal interest. These 
gentlemen were a group worth con- 
sidering attentively ; but any one en- 
tering that dining-room fur the flrst 
time would perhaps have had his 
attention even more strongly arrested 
by the room itself, which was so hare 
of furniture that it impressed one 
with its architectural beauty like a 
cathedral. A piece of matting stretch- 
ed from door to door, a hit of worn 
carpet under the dining-table, and a 
sideboard in a deep recess, did not 
detain tlie eye fiir a moment from the 
lofty groined ceiling, with its richly 
carved penilanls, nil of creamy white, 
relieved here and there by touches of 
gold. On one sicio, tliis lofty ceiling 
was snpportfid by pillars and arches, 
beyond which a lower ceiling, a mini- 
ature copy of the liigher one, covered 
thesqunre prc)iection which, with its 
three large pointed windows, foroted 
the central feature of the building. 
The room looked less like a place to 
dine in than a piece of space enclosed 
simply lor the sake of beautiful out- 
line ; and the small dining-tabte, with 
the party round it, seemed an odd and 
insignificant accident, rather than 
anything connected ivith the original 
purpose of the apartment. 

But, examined closely, that group 
WAS far from inslgniHcant ; for the 
eldest, who was reading in the news- 
paper the last portentous proceedings 
of the French Parliaments, Mid turn- 
ing with occasional comments to his 
young companions, was as line a speci- 
men of the old English gentleman as 
could well have been found in those 
venerable days of cocked-hats and 
pigtails. His dark eyes sparkled un- 
der projecting brows, made mora 
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Erominenl by bushy grLizleil 
tows ; but an; apprehension i 
verily excited by these penetraiing 
eyes, and by a somewhat aquiline 
BDHe.wss allayed by the good-natured 
lines nlmuE the moutli, which reuinod 
alt its teeth and its vigor of expres- 
sion in spite of sixty winters. The 
forehead sloped a litue Irom Che pro- 
jecting brows, and its peaked onuine 
was made conspicuous by the arrange- 
uient of the profusely powdered haii 
drawn backivard and gathered in- 
to a pigtail. He sat in a small 
hard chair, which did not admit the 
slii^htest approach to a lounge, and 
which showed to advantage the flat- 
ness ofhis back and [be breadth ofhis 
chest. Infact, Sir ChristopherChcTer- 
el was a splendid old gentleman as any 
one may see who enters iho saloon at 
Cheverel Manor where his full-lentrth 
portrait, taken when he was fifty, 
hangs side by side with that of his 
wife, the stately lady seated on the 

Looking at Sir Christopher, you 
would at once have been inclined to 
hope that he had a fuil-grown son and 
heir ; but perhaps you would have 
wi^hfd that it might not prove to be 
the young man on his right hand, in 
whom a certain resemblance to the 
Baronet, in the contour of the nose 
and brow, seemed to indicate a family 
relationship. If this young man had 
been less elegant in his person, he 
would have been remarked for the 
elegance of his dress. But the per- 
fections of hia slim, well-proportioned 
figure were bo striking ^at no one 
but a tailor could notice the perfec- 
tions ofhis velvet coat ; and his small 
white hands with their blue veins and 
taper Angers quite eclipsed the beauty 
ofhis lace ruffles. Tho face, however, 
— it was difficult to say why, — was 
certainly not pleasing. Nothing 
could be more delicate than the blond 
complexion — its bloom set olf by the 

Cawdered hwr — than the veined over- 
anging eyelids which gave an indo- 
lent expression to the hazel eyes ; 
nothing more finely cut than the trans- 



girent nostril and the short upper lip. 
erhaps the chin and lower jaw ware 
too small for an irreproachable profile, 
but the defcceivas on the side of that 
delicacy and_^ws8e which was tho dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the whole 
person, and which was carried out in 
the clear brown arch of the eyebrows, 
and the marble smoothness of ifie 
sloping forehead. Impossible to say 
that this face was not eminently 
handsome ; yet for the majority boln 
of men and women, it was destilute 
of charm. Women disliked eyes that 
seemed to be indolently accepting nd- 
miration instead of rendering it ; and 
men, especially if they had a tenden- 
cy to clumsiness in the nose and ankles, 
were inclined to think this Antinons 
in a pigtail a " confounded puppy." 
I fancy that was frequently the in- 
ward interjection of the Rev. May- 
nard Glllil, who was seated on the 
opposite side of the dining-table, 
though Mr. Gilfil'a legs and profile 
' ell of a kind lo make him 
the impertinence 
frivolily of personal advantage. 
His healthy open face and robust 
limbs were after an excellent pattern 
for eveiT-day wear, and, in the opin- 
ion of Mr, Bates, the north-counlry 
gardener, would have become rpgi- 
menials " a fain saight " better than 
the "peaky ^^ features and slight 
form of CaptMn Wybrow, notwjdi- 
standlng that this young gentleman, 
as Sir Christopher's nephew and des- 
tined heir, had the strongest heredi- 
tary claim on the gardener's respect, 
and was undeniably " clean-lin)be4>" 
"But alas I human longings are per- 
.'ersely obstinate ; and to the man 
vhose mouth is watering for a peach, 
t is of no use to ofibr the largest vego- 
able marrow. Mr. Gilfil was not 
ensitive to Mr. Bates's opinion, where- 
is he UU9 sensitive to the opinion of 
another person, who by no means 
shared Mr. Bates's pieference. 

Who the other person was it would 

not have required a very keen observ- 

to guess, from a certain eagerness 

Mr. Gimi's glance aa tliat little 



peculiarly t 
and frivolil! 
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figure in white trippod along the lawn 
Willi tlie I'usliions. Captain Wylirow, 
too, was looking in the same direc- 
tion, but hia handsomi! !ace remained 
lianilsorae, — and nothing more. 

"ir Cliristopher, loolt- 



Jng up from hia paper, "thi 

ladj. Ring for t-ortee, Anthony ; wt 

'II go and join her, and the little mou 



the old batler, in threadbare, but 
brushed black, nho, as he was placing 
it on the table, said, — 

"If jou please. Sir Ohrislophi , 
(here 's the widow Hartopp a crying 
1' the still-raom, and begs leave to see 
jonr honor." 

" 1 have given Martham full orders 
about the widow Hartopp," said Sir 
Christopher, in a sharp, decided Cone. 
" I have nothing lo say to her." 

" Your honor," pleaded the butler, 
rubbing his hands, and putting pn an 
additional coating of humility, "the 
poor woman 'a dreadful overcome, 
and says she can't sleep a winb this 
blessed night without seeing jour 
honor, and she begs you to pardon 



le great freedom she s 
at thia time. She cries lit to break 
her heart." 

"Ay, ay; water paj-s no tax. 
Well, show her into the library." 

Coftee despatched, the two yoang 
men walked out through the open 
window, ond joined the ladies On the 
lawn, while Sir Christopher made his 
way to the library, solemnly followed 
by Rupert, his pet bloodhound, who, 
in his habitual place at the Baronet's 
right hand, behaved with great ur- 
banity during dinner; but when the 
?loth was drawn, invariably disap- 
peared under the table, apparently 
regarding the claret-jug as a mere hu- 
Inan weakness, which he winked at, 
but refused to sanction. 

The library lay but three steps 
from the dining-room, on tlie other 
side of a cloistered and matted pas- 
Bage. The oriel window waa over- 



shadowed by the great beech, and 
this, with the Hat. heavily carved ceil- 
ing and the dark hue of the old books 
that lined the walls, made the room 
look sombre, especially on entering it 
from the dining-room, with its aerial 
curves and cream-colored fretwork 
(ouched with gold. As Sir Christo- 
pher opened the door, a jet of brighter 

dress, who stood in the middle of the 
room, and made the deepest of courte- 
sies as he entered. She was a buxom 
woman approaching forty, her eyes 
red with the tears which bad evident- 
ly been absorbed by the handkerchief 
gatliered into a damp ball in her right 
hand. 

"Now, Mrs. Hartopp," said Sir 
Christopher, taking out his gold 
snuff-box and tapping the lid, "what 
have you to say Co me 1 Markham 
has delivered you a notice to quit, I 

" O yis, your honor, an' that 'sthe 
reason why I 've come. I hope your 
honor 'II think better on it, an' not 
turn me an' my poor children out o' 
the farm, where my husband al'ys 
pwd his rent as reglar as the day 

" Nonsense I I should like to know 
what good it will do you and your 
children to stay on a farm and lose 
every farthing your husband baa left 
JOU, instead of selling your stock and 
going into some little place where you. 
can keep your money together. It is 
very well known to et-ery tenant of 
mine that 1 never allow widows to 
stay on their husbands' lannB." 

" O Sir Chriatifer, if yon vmild 
consider, — when I 've sold the hay, 
an' corn, an' all the live things, an' 
paid the debts, an' put the money out 
to use, I shall have hardly enough to 
keep our souls an' bodies together. 
An how can I rear my boys and put 
'em 'prentice 1 They must go for 
day-laborers, an' their father a, man 
wi as good belongings as any on 
your honor's estate, an' nii-cr threshed 
his wheat afore it was well i' the rick, 
nor sold the straw off hia farm, nor 
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bothin.' Ask all the fanners round 
if there was a stiddier, soberer dibd 
than mj husband as attended Hip- 
BlonB market. An' he saja, ' Bessie,' 
says he, — them was his last words, 
— ' yuu '11 mek a shift to matiage the 
jarm, if Sir Christifer 'uU let you stay 




"Pooh, 1 



" eatd Sir Chiisto- 



able to manage the farm as < 
milch cow. You '11 be ob 
have some managing man, 
either cheat you out of your money 
or wheedle you into marrying hi " 
" TOur honor, I was never that f 



marry you, and would like yon (he 
uctler the more children you have and 
the less moiiey. But it is useless to 
talk and cry. I have good reasons 
for my plans, and never alter them. 
What you have to do is to make the 
best of jour stock, and to look out f(* 
some little place to ro to, when you 
leave Ihe Mollows. Now, go back to 
Mrs. Bellamy's room, and ask her lt> 
give )-on a dish of tea." 

Mrs. Hartopp, understanding fiuio 
Sir Christophers lone that he was not 
I» he shaken, courtesied low and left 
the library, while the Baronet, test- 
ing himself at his desk in the oriel 
■indow, wrote the following let- 



" Very likely not, because you we 
never a widow before. A woman 
always silly enough, but she 's nev 
quits as great a fool as she can I 
unUl she pats on a widow's ca 
Now, just ask yourself how much tl 
better you will be for slayjnii; on your 
farm at the end of four years, when 
jou 're got through your money, 
and let your farm run down, and are 

S:rhaps, haie got some great bulky 
Dow tt>r a husband, who swears at 
you and kicks your children." 

" Indeed, Sir Christifer, I know a 
deal o' farmin', an' was brought up i' 
the thick on it. as joa may say. An' 
there was my husband's grent-aunt 
managed a farm for twenty year, an' 
left legacies to all her nephys an' 
nieees, an' even to my husband, as 
was then a babe unborn." 

"Psha! a woman six feet high, 
with a squint and shaip elbows, I 
dare say, — a man in petticoats. Not 
a tOBj-cheeked widow like you, Mrs. 
Hartopp." 

" Indeed, your honor, I never heard 
of her squintin', an' they said as she 
might ha' been married o'er and o'er 
aguu, to jKople as had no call to han- 
ker afrer her money." 

"Ay, ay, that's what yon all think. 



" Mr. Markhah, — Take no steps 
about letting Crow^foot Cottage, as I 
intend to put in the widow Hartt^ 
when she leaves her farm; andifyou 
will be here at etefcn on Saturday 
morning, I will ride round with yrm, 
and settle about making some repniis, 
and see about adding a bit of land to 
the take, as she will want to keep'ft 



wands. 



le pigs. 



After ringing the bell and ordering 
this letter to be sent, Sir Christopher 
walked out to join the party on tliB 
lawn. But finding the cushions de- 
serted, he walked on to the eastern 
front of the building, where, by the 
side of the grand entrance, was the 
large bow-window of the saloon, open- 
ing on to the cravel-swcep, and look- 
ing towards along vista of undulating 
turf, bordered by tall trees, whieh, 
seeming to unite itself with the green 
of Ihe meadows and a grassy^ road 
through a plantation, only terminate 
with the Gothic arch of a gateway in 
the far distance. The bow-window 
open, nnd Sir Christopher, step- 
ping in, found the group he sought, 
\ng the progress of the unfin- 
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dining-room, but more eliborale 
il3 Iraccry, which waa like jietriti 
lac2-wt>rl( yickei out wilh dslici 
and varied coloring. About a fourth 
of it Etill remained unculured, and 
under this part were soatlblding, lad- 
ders, and tools ; oiherwise the spa- 
cious anloon was empty of furniture, 
and seemed to ha a grand Gothic 
canopy for the group of five human 
figures standing in the centre. 

"Francesco haa been getting- on a 
little belter the last daj or two," said 
Sir Christopher, as he joined the par- 
ty ; " he 'a a sad lajy dog, and I fan- 
cy he has a knack of sleeping as he 
stands, with his brushes in his hantb. 
Bui 1 must spur him on, or we may 
not have ths scaHblding ctaared na/ay 
before the bride comjs, if you sbow 
dexterous generjlship in 3'our woo- 
ing, cb, Anthony ! and take your 
Magdeburg qnickly." 

"Ah, sir, a aiese is known lo be one 
of the moat tedious operations in 
war," said Captain Wybrow, with an 
ouv smile. 

'' Not when there 3 a trsilor with- 
in ths walls in the shape of a soft 
heart. And that there will be, if 
Beatrice has her motherls tenderness 
as well as her molhur's beauty." 

" What do yon think. Sir Christo- 
pher," said I^y Chererel, who 
seemed to wince a little under her bus- 
band's reminiscences, " of hanging 
Guercino's' Sibyl' orar that door 
when we put up the pictorei? It is 
rather lost in my sitting-room." 

" Very good, my lo/e," answered 
Sir Chnstopher, in a tone of punctili- 
ously polite afTcction ; " if you like 
to part with the ornament from your 
own room, it will show admirably 
here. Our portraits, by Sir Joshua, 
will hang opposite the window, and 
the ' Transhgu ration,' at that end. 
You see, Anthony, I am leaving no 
good places on the walls for you and 
your wife. We shall turn you with 
jonr faces to the wall in the gallery, 
and you may take yonr revenge on us 
by and by.''^ 

is going 



on, Mr. Gilfil turned 10 Cstcrlna and 

" I like the view from this window 
better timn any oiber in the house." 

I^ihe mode no answer, and he saw 
that ber eyes were filling with tears; 
so he added : " Snppose we walk out a 
little i Sir Christopher and my lady 
seem to be occupied." 

Caterina complied silently, and 
they turned down one of the gravel 
walks that led, after many windings, 
under tall trees and among gnusy 
openings, to a large enclosed flower- 
garden. Tbeir walk was porfucliy si- 
lent, for Maynard GUfil knew that 
Caterina's thoughts were not with 
him, and she had been long used to 
make him endure the wei[;ht of those 
moods which she carefully hid from 

They reached the flower-garden, 
and turned mechanically in at the gate 
that opsned, throu^jh a hij^h tiiick 
hedge, on an expanse of brilliant col- 
or, which, after the green shades they 
bad passed through, startled the eye 
like flames. The effect was assisted 
by an undulation of the ground, 
which gradually descended from the 
entrance-gate, and then rose again 
towards tlie opposite end, crowned by 
an orangery. The fiowera were glow- 
ing with their evening splendors ; 
verbenas and heliotropea \vere send- 
ing up theirllnestincense, Itseemcd 
a gala where all was happiness and 
brilliancy, and luisery could find no 
sympathy. This was the eflect it 
' ' on Caterina. As she wound 
ig the beds of gold and blue and 

Eink, where the flowers seemed to be 
lokingat her with wondering, elf-likc 
eyes, knowing nothing of sorrow, the 
feeling of isolation in her wretched- 
ness overcame her, and I be tears, 
which had been before trickling slow- 
ly down her pale cheeks, now gashed 
forth accompanied with sobs. And 
yet there was a loving human being 
close beside her, whose heart mas 
aching for hers, who was possessed by 
the feeling that she was miserable, 
and that he was helpless lo soothe her. 
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But she was too much irrilated by 
the idea that liis ivishes were different 
from hera. that he rather regretted 
the folij of her hopes than tlie prob- 
abilil/ of their disappointiuent, to 
tahe an; cointbrt ia his sympatlif. 
Calerina, like the rest of us, turned 
away from sympathy which she 
peeled to be mingled with critici 
as the child (urns aivay from (tie 
Ewcclmeat in which it suspects impei 
ceptible medicine. 

"Dear Caterina, 1 think I hea 
Toices," said Mr. Gilfil "they may 
be cuming this way." 

She checked herself like one accus- 
tomed to conceal her emotions, and 
ran rapidly to the other end of the 
garden, where she seemed occupied in 
selecting a rose. Proseiitly Lady 
Cheverel entered, leaning on the arm 
of Captain Wybrow, and followed by 
Sir Christopher. The party stopped 
to admire the tiers of geranfunis near 
the gate ; and in the mean time Cat- 
erina tripped back with a moss rose- 
bud in her hand, and, going up to 
Sir Christopher, said — " There, Pa- 
dronccllo, — there is a nice rose for 
your hutton-hole." 

" Ah, yon blaelc-eyed monkey," he 
said, Gindly stroking her cheek ; " so 
yon have been running off wilh May- 
nard, either to torment or (oax him 
an inch or two deeper into love. 
Come, come. I want you to sing na 
' Ho perduto ' before we sit down to 
piquet. Anthony goes to-morrow, 
yooknowi you muatwatblehim into 
the right sentimental lover's mood, 
that he may acquit himself well at 
Ba^." He put her little arm under 
his, and cafling to Lady Cheverel, 
" Come, Henrietta 1 " led llie way 
towards the house. 

The party entered the drawing- 
room, wnicb, with its oriel window, 
corresponded to the library in the 
other wing, and had also a flat ceil- 
ing heavy with carving and blazonry ; 
hut the window being unshaded, and 
the walls hung with full-length por- 
traits of knights and dames in scarlet, 
white, and gold, it had nottho sombre 



effect of the librair. Here hung the 
portrait of Sir Anlhouy Cheverel, 
who in the reign of Charles II. was 
the renovator of the family splendor, 
which had suffered some declension 
from the early brilliancy of that Chev- 
reuil who camo over wilh the CoH- 
queror. A very imposing personafa 
was this Sir Anthony, standing wilh 
one arm akimbo, and one line leg and 
root advanced, evidently with a view to 
the gratification of his contempom- 
ries and posterity. You might hare 
taken off liij splendid peruke, and his 
scarlet cloak, which was thrown back- 
ward from his shoulders, without an- 
nihilating the dignity of his appear- 
ance. And he had known how to 
choose a wife, ton, for his lady, hang- 
ing opposite to him, witli her sunny 
brown hair drawn away in banifs 
from her mild grave fiice, and falling 
in tivo lar^ rich curls on her snowy 
gently sloping tLcck, which shamed 
(he harsher hue and outline of her 
white satin robe, was a fit mother of 
" large-acred " heirs. 

In this room tea was served ; and 
here, every ei-ening, as regularly as 
the great clock in the court-yard with 
deliberate bass tones struck nine. 
Sir Christopher and Lady Cheverel 
sat down to piquet until half past ten, 
when Mr. Gilfil read prayers to the 
assembled household in the chapel. 

But noiv it was not near nine, and 
Caterina must sit down to (he harp- 
sichord and sing Sir Christopher's fa- 
vorite urs, by Gluck and f aesiello, 
whose operas, tbr the happiness of 
that generation, wei'e then to be 
heard on the London stage. It hap- 
pened this evening that the sentiment 
of these airs, " flie faro satza Eury- 
diixt" and "Ho perduto it bet sem- 
'•iaale," in both of which the singer 
lours out his yearning after his lost 
ove, came very close to Catcrina's 
iwn feeling. But her emotion, in- 
ilead of teing a hindrance to her 
singing, gave her additional power. 
Her singing was what she could do 
best; it was her one point of snpe- 
rioiity, in which it was probable she 
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would t^cai the high-born beauty 
whom Anthony wns to woo; and her 
lOTe, her jealousy, her pride, her re- 
bellion a^insC her destiny, made one 
atream oi passion which welled forth 
in the deep rich (ones of her voice. 
She had a rare contralto, which Laily 
Cheverel, who had high musical taste, 
had been careful to preserve her from 
straining. 

*' Excellent, Catcnna," said Lady 
Cheverel, as tliero was a pause after 
the wonderful linked sweetness of 
" Che faro." " I never heard you 
sing thai so well. Once more ! " 

It was repeated; and then cami 
" Ho perduto," which Sir Chrisiophi 
encored, in spite of the cloch. ju! 
striking nine. When the last not 
was dying out he said ; — 

"There 'a a clever black. eyed 
monkey. Now bring out the table 
for piquet." 

Caterina drew out the table and 
placed the cards ; then, with her 
rapid fairy suddenness of notion, 
threw herself on her kneea, and clasp- 
ed Sir Christopher's knee. He bent 
down, stroked her cheek, and Bmiled. 
"Caterina, that is foolish," said 
Lady Cheverel. "I wish you wonid 
leave off those stagc-playors' antics." 
She jumped up, arranged the 
masic on the harpsichord, and then, 
seeing the Baronet and hjs lady seat- 
ed at piquet, quietly glided out of the 

Captain Wybrow had been leaning 
near the harpsichord during the sing- 
ing, and the chaplain had thrown 
himself on a sofe, at the end of the 
room. They both now took up a 
book. Mr. Gijfil chose the last num. 
b«i;of the " Qcntloman's Magazine "; 
Captain Wybrow, stretched on an 

bias " ; and there was per&ct silence 
in the room which, ten minutes be- 
fore, was vibrating to iho passionate 
tones of Caterina. 

She had made her way along the 
cloialerod passages, now ligliied here 
and there by a small oil-lsmp, to the | 
grand staircase, which led directly! 



loBgaller 
eastern side of (he building, where it 
was her habit to walk when she 
wished to be alone. The bright moon. 
light »as streaming through the win- 
dows, throwing inio strange ligiit and 
shadow the heterogeneous objects 
that lined the long walls : Greek stat- 
ues and busts of Roman emperors: 
low cabinets iilled with curiosities, 
natural and antiqnarian; tropical 
birds and huge horns of beasts ; Hin- 
doo gods and strange shells ; swords 
and daggers, and bits of chain- 
armor ; Roman lamps and tiny 
models of Greek temples ; and, above 
all these, queer old family portraits, 
— of little hoys and girls, once the 
hope of the Cheverels, with close-sliay- 
en heads imprisoned in stiff ruflls, — 
of faded, pink-faced ladies, with rudi- 
mentary features and highly devel- 
oped head-dresses, — of gallant gen- 
tlemen, with high hips, high shoul- 
ders, and red pointed beards. 

Here, on rainy days. Sir Christo- 
pher and his lady took their prome- 
nade, and here billiards were played; 
but, in the evening, it was foi-Baken 
b^ all except Caterina, —and, sorae- 
'""nes, one o^ier person. 

Slie paced up and down in the 
moonlight, her pale face and thin 
while-robed form making her look 
like the ghost of some former Lady 
'^' ' ' '" the glimpses 



Cheverel c< 
of the m 

By end by she paused opposite the 

broad window above the portico, and 

'-'■'"-' '■■■ -- the long vista of turf 

V stretching chill and 

saddened in the moonlight. 

Suddenly a breath of warmth and 
see seemed to float towards her, 
id an arm stole gently round her 
waist, while a soft hand took up her 
liny fingers. Caterinafcltan electric 
thnll, and was motionless fur one 
long moment; then she pushed away 
•'■- arm and hand, and, turning 
id, lifted up t» the face that hung 
her eyes full of tenderness and 
I'eproach, The fawn-like ii neon- 
gone, and in ibat one 
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look were the Bronnd (ones of poor 
lillle Cawrina'^s nature, — intenst 
lovH and fierca jealousj. 

" Why do j-ou push me away, 
T[nft!''saLd Captain Wy brow. In a 
halt- whisper ; " are you nngry witii 
me for what t. hard fate puts upon 
me ! Wonlii you have ras cross my 
nncle — who has dons so much for 
us both — in his dearest wish f You 
know I have duties — wo both have 
duties — before which 
be sacrificed." 

" Yes, yes," Eaid Caterina. stamp- 
ing her fool, and turning away her 
hrad ; " don't leil roe what 1 know 
already," 

There was a voice speaking in Cate- 
rioa's mind to which she had never 
yet given vent. That voice aaid con- 
tinually : " Why did he make me 
love him, — why did he let me know 
he loved me, if he knew alt the while 
that he could n't brave everything for 
my sake 1 " Then love answered : 
" He was led on by the fteting of the 
moment, as you have been, Caterina; 
Bttd now you ought to help hira to 
do what is right'' Then the voice 
rejoined : "It was a slight matter to 
him. He does n't much mind giving 
yon up. Me will soon love that 
beautiful woman, and forget a poor 
little pale thing like you." 

Thus love, angfr, and jealonsy 
were stmggiing.in that young soul. 

"Bi;sJdes, Tina," continued Cap- 
»in Wybrow in still gentler tones, 
" I shall not succeed. Miss Assher 
very likely prefbrs some one else ; 
and yon know I liave the best will 
in the world to fail. I shall come 
back a hapless bachelor, — perhaps 
to find you already married to the 
good-looking chnpfain, who Is over 
head and ears in love with yon. Poor 
Sir Christopher has made up his 
mind that you 're to have Gilfil." 

"Why will you speak so? Yon 
speak from your own want of fteling. 
Go away from me." 

" Don't let us part in anger, Tina. 

■■ ■ ■ Tf^s «•> like 



isihiTf 



one at all. These palpitalioi 
carry me off, and you may hav 
Batis'laction of knoning that I shalt 
never be anybody's bridegroom. Whtf 
Icnows what may happen ? 1 may be 
my own master before I get into thff 
honds of holy matrimony, and be ahW 
tochoose my' little singing-bird. Why 
should we distress onreelves befortf 



.':"z, 



to talk so when you K 
!aid Caterina, the tea: 
"It is bad to bear if 



not feeling, 

jlo wing fast, "lEisoaatOQ 

hatevcr may come after. But yott 

ibont my misery." 

I, Tina ? " said Anihony 

his tenderest tones, again stealing 

I arm round her waist, and drawiti^ 

r towards him. FoorTina was the 

ilave of tills voice and touch. Grief 









lishcd, — all 



ipect and Ibi 
life before al 



Captaii 
itllo Tim 



boding, v( 

after melted away in the bliss of that 

moment, as Anthony pressed his hp» 

Wybrow thoaght : "Poor 
! it would make her very 
happy to have me. But she is a mad 
little thing." 

At that moment a loud bell startled 
Caterina from her trance of bliss. It 
was the summons to prayers in IM 
chapel, and she hastened away, leav- 
ing Captain Wybrow to follow sloW' 
ly- 

It was a pretty sight, that family- 
assembled to worship in the liltffl 
chapel, where a eouple of wax can- 
dies threw a mild faint light on the 
figures kneeling there. In the dejil 
was Mr. Gilfil, with his face a shade 
graver than usual. On his right 
hand, kneeling on their red velvel 



ushion 



: the 



of the household, in their elder- 
ly dignified beauty. On his left, tha 
uthfiil grace of Anthony and Cale- 
la, in nil the striking contrast of 
iir coloring, — he, with hia exqui- 
e outline and rounded fairness, like 

Olympinn eod ; she, dark and tiny, 

like a gypsy changeling. Then iherti 
were the domestics kneeling on red- 
covered forms, — the women beaded 
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by Mrs. Bellamy, the natty liitte old 
luiusekeeper, in snowy caii and apron, 
and Mrs. Sharp, my lady's maid, of 
somewhat vinegar aspect and haunt- 
iag attire ; tlie men by Mr. Bellauiy 
the butler, and Mr. Warren, Sir 
Christopher's venerable talet. 

A few collects from the Evening 
Service was what Mr, Giliil hahitually 
read, ending with the siTiiple petition, 
•'Lighten onr darkness." 

And then they all rose, the servants 
turning to courtesy and bow as they 
went out The family returned to 
the drawing-room, said good night to 
each other, and dispersed, — all to 
sireedy slumber except two. Cate- 
Tina only ct^ed herself to sleep after 
ihe clock had struck twelve. Mr. 
Gilfll lay awake still longer, thinking 
that very likely Caterina was crying. 

Captain Wybrow, having dismissed 



his valet 



t eleven 



r, hia face looking like a fine 
cameo in high relief on the slightly in- 
dented pillow. 

CHAPTER III. 

The last chapter has given the dis- 
cerning reader suthcient insight into 
ibe state of things at Cheverel Manor 
in the summer of 1 788. In that sum- 
mer, we know, the great nation of 
France was agitated by conflicting 
thoaghts and passions, which were 
bat the beginnine of sorrows. And 
Id our Caterina s little breast, tao, 
there were terrible struggles. The 
poor bird was beginning to flatter 
and vainly dash itssoft breast against 
the hard iron bars of tlie inevitable, 
and we see too plainly the danger, if 
that anguish should go on heighten- 
ing instead of being allayed, that the 

CaTpilating heart may be fatally 
ruiscd. 

Meanwhile, if, as I hope, you feel 
some interest in Caterina and her 
friends at Cheverel Manor, you are 
perhaps asking, How came she to be 
there? How was it that this liny, 
dark-eyed child of the south, whose 



face was immediately suggestive of ol- 
ive-covered bills and taper-lit shrines, 
came to have her home in tliat stately 
English manor-house, by the side of 
the blond matron. Lady Cheverel, — 
almost as if a humming-bird were 
found perched on one of the elm-ti'ees 
in the park, by the side of her lady- 
ship's handsomest pouter pigeon ^ 
Spe k ggodbgUhtoo dj 



t h 



; p J r 



;t ly tl 



Lady Ch rel aa 



I C th dral H 



lyfi 



6" K 
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very rich people used manuscript mu- 
sic, and many a man who resemblcfl 
Jean Jacques in nothing else resem- 
bled him in getting a livelihood " & 
copier la musique a lant la page." 
Lady Cheverel having need of this 
service. Maestro Albani told her he 
would send her a poveraccio of his 
acquaintance, whose manuscript was 
the neatest and most correct he kni^w 
of. Unhappily, the poivrareio was 
not always in his best nila, and was 
sometimes rather slow in conse- 
quence ; but it would be a woik of 
Christian charity worthy of the beau- 
tiful Signora to employ poor Sarli, 

The next morning, Mrs. Shaip, 
then a blooming abigail of thrce-and- 
thirty, entered her lady's private room 
and said: "If you please, my lady, 
there 's the frowiest, shabbiest man 
yon ever saw outside, and he's told 
Mr. Warren ai the singing-tnaster 
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Bent ]iim lo see your ladjship. 
think you 'il hardly like him to 
in liere. Belike he 's only t 



^K. 



"0 J 



, show him in immediale- 



s. Sharp retired, mntlering some- 
thing aboul "fleas and worse. She 
had tlie smuUest possible admiration 
fur fair Ausonin nnd its natives, and 
even her profound deference foe Sir 
Christopher and her lady could not 
prevent her from expressing htff 
amazement nC the infatuation of gen- 
tlefolks in cbnosingto sojourn among 
" Papises, in couniries where there 

and where the people Emelt o' gai'lick 
fit to knock you down." 

However the presently reappeared, 
ushering in a email meagre man, 
aallow and dingy, with a restless wan- 
dering look in his dull eyes, and an 
excessive timidity about his deep 
reverences, whii:h gRve him the air of 
a man who had been long a solitary 
prisoner. Yet throngli all this squalor 
and wretchedness there were some 
traces discemibieof comparative youth 
and former good looks. Lady Chev- 
etel, though not very tender-hearted, 

kind, and liked lo dispense benefits 
like It goddess, who looks down be- 
nignly on the halt, the maimed, and 
the blind that approach her shrine. 
She was smitten with some compas- 
Eton at the sight of poor Sarti, who 
stmck her as the mere battered wreck 
of a vessel that might have once float- 
ed gayly enough on its outward voj- 
n|:;e, io the sound of pipes and tabora. 
She spoke gently as she pointeil out 
to him the operatic selections she 
niahed him lo copy, and he seemed 
to sun himself in her auburn, radiant 
presence, so that when he made his 
exit with the music-books under his 
arm, his bow, though not less rever- 

It was ten veare at least since Sarti 
had seen anylhingso bright and stately 
and beautiful as Ladv Cheverel. For 
the time was far off in which he had 



trod the stage in satin and feathesi, , 
the priaio teiiore of one sboit seasoft, . 
He had completely lost his voice in tha-n 
following winter, aud had oier sinc^ 
been Utile better than a cracked hd 
die, which is good fur nothing but 
firewood. For, like manj Italian 



■0 ignor 



1 for his one' 



itarvcd. Then, JQSt after their third 
child was bom, fever came twept 
away the sickly mother and the two 
eldest, children, aud attatked Saiti 
himself, who rose from his sick bed 
with enfeebled hrain and muscle, ai)d 
a tiny baby on his hands scarcely 
four months o!d. He lodged oiera 
fi-uif-shop kept by a stout virago, 
loud of tongue and irate in lempeTf 
but who had had children bom to 
her, and so had taLcn care of tbQ 
liny yellow, black eyed boinirnrUa, 
and tended Sarti himself throngh hia 
sickness. Here he continued lo liv«, 
earning a meagre subsistence for him 
self and his little one by the work of 
copying music, pnt into his hands 
chiefly hy Maestro Alhaoi. He seemed 
to exist for nothing but the child ; 
he tended it, he dangled it, he chattel 
to it, living with it alone in his one 
room above the fruit-shop, only ask- 
ing his landlady to take care of the 
marmoset during his short absences 
in fetching and carrying borne work. 
Customers frequenting that fruit-shop , 
might often see the tiny Calerina 
seated on the floor with her legs in a 
heap of peas, which it was her d». 
light to kick about ; or perhaps depos- 
ited, like a kitten, in a large basket 
out of harm's way. 

Sometimes, however, Sarti left hia . 
little one with another kind of pro- 
tectress. He was very regular in hi|i 
devotions, which he paid thrice ft 
week in the ereat cathedral, carrying 
Caterina with hira. Here, when Iho 
high morning sun was warming- the 
myriad glittering pinnacles without, 
and struggling against the massiv^ 
gloom wilhin, the shadow of a moil - 
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with a child oa his arm might be 

seen flitting across the mo~" ' — 

arr shndows of pillnr am 

and making its way towards a liwie 

tinsel Madonna hanging in a retired 

Epot near the choir Amid all the 

Bubliniities of the might/ cathedral. 

poor Sarti had fixed on this ^nsel 

Madonna as the symbol of divine 

mercy and protection, — jnst as a 

child, in the presence of a great land- 
scape, se«9 none of the glories of wood 

and sky. but sets its heart on a float- 
ing feather or insect that happens to 

be on a level with its eye. Here, 

then, Sarti worshipped and prayed, 

setting Caterina on the floor by his 

Bide; and now and then, when tlie 

cathedral !ay near some place whe 

he had to coll, and did not lilie 

take her, he would leave her there 

front of the tinsel Madonna, whe 

she would sit. perfectly good, amusir 

herself with low crowing noises ai 
Bec-sawings of her tiny body. And 
when Sarti came back, he alway: 
found that the Blessed Mother had 
taken good care of Calerina. 

. That was briefly the historyof Si ., 
who fuljltled so well the orders Lady 
Cbcverel gave him, that she sent him 
swn/ again with a stock of new work. 
But this time, week after week passed, 
and he neither reappeared nor sent 
home the music intrusted to him. 
Lady Cheverel began to bo anxious, 
and was thinking of sending Warren 
to inonire at the address Sarti had 
given her, when one day, as she was 
equipped for driving out, the valet 
broUi{ht in a small piece of paper, 
*hich. he said, had been left for her 
ladyship by a man who was carrying 
fruit. Thepopercontainedonly three 
tremulous lines, in Italian : — 

" Will the Eccelentissima, for the 
love of God, have pity on a dying 
man. and come to him ? " 

Lady Chevero! recognized the hand- 
writing as Sarti's in spite of ila trcm- 
ulousness, and, going down to her 
rarriage, ordered the Milanese coach- 
maa to drive to Strada Quinquagesi- 
ma, Nnmero 10. The coach stopped ' though he did i 



in a dirty narrow street opposite La 
PaiEini's fruit-shop, and that large 
specimen of womanliood immediately 
presented herself at the door, to the 
extreme disgust of Mrs. Sharp, who 
remarked privately to Mr. Warren 
that LaPazaini was a "hijeatis pur- 
pis." The frnit-woman, however, 
was sll smiles and deep courtesies to 
the Eccelentissima, who, not verv well 
understand inj; her Milanese dialect, 
abbreviated the conversation by asking ' 
to be shown at once to Signer Sarti. 
La Paziini preceded her up the dark 
narrow stairs, and opened a door 
through which she begged her lady- 
ship to enter. Directly opposite the 
door lay Sarti, on a low miserable 
bed. His eyes were glazed, and no 
movement indicated that he was con- 
On the foot of the bed was seated a 

old, her head' covered I ,., 

her feel clothed with feather boots, 
above which her little yellow legs 
showed thin and naked. A ftock, 
made of what had once been a gay 
flowered silk, was her only other gar- 
Her large dark eyes shone 
from out her queer little face, like two 
stones in a grotesque image 
carved in old ivory. She held an 
empty medicine-battle in her hand, 
and was amusing herself with putting 
the cork in and drawing it oat again, 
hear how it would pop. 
La Pazzini went up to the bed and 
id, " Ecco la nobilissitna donnn ! " 
It directly after screamed out. " Ho- 
ly mother! he is dead! " 
It was BO. The entreaty 



had r 



been sent in lime for Sam to carry 

his project of asking the great 

English lady to lake care of his Cale- 

' - . That was the thought which 

ited his feeble brain as soon as he 

began to fear that his illness would 

death. She had wealth — 

kind — she would surely do 

something for the poor orphan. And 

so, at last, he sent that scrap of paper 

which won the fulfiliuent of bia prayer, 
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Lsdf Chererel girv La Pazzini mon- 
ey that the last decenc[cs might be 
paid to the dead man, and carried 
sway Cateriiia, meaning to consult 
Sir Christopher aa to what should be 
done with her. Even Mrs. Sharp 
had been so Bmillen with pity by the 
scene she had witnessed, when she 
was summoned Qp stairs to fetch Cale- 
rina, as to shed a small tear, tbougb 
she was not at all subject to that weak- 
ness ; indeed, she abstained l¥oin it on 
principle, because, as she often said, 
it was known (o be the worst thing 
in the world for the eyes. 

On the way back to her hotel. La- 
dy Cheverel turned over various pro- 
ieets in her mind regarding Caterina, 
but at last one gained the preference 
over all the i-esl. Why should they 
not take the child to England, and 
bring her op there? They had been 
married twelve years, jot Cheverel 
Manor was cheered by no cliildren's 
voices, and the old honso would be 
all the bctterfor a little of that music. 
Besides, it would be a Christian work 
lo train (his little Papist into a good 
Pruieitant, and graft as much English 
fruit aspossibla on the Italian stem. 

Sir Christopher listened to this plan 
with hearty acquiescence. He loved 
children, and fiok at once to the little 
biack-eyed monkey, — his name for 
Caterina all through her short life. 
But neither he nor Lady Cheverel 
had any idea of adopting her as their 
daughter, and giving her their own 
rank in life. They were much too 
English and aristocratic to think of 
anything so romantic. No ! the child 
■would be brought up at Cheverel 
Manor as a proWg^e, to he nltimately 
nsefnl, perhaps, in sorting worsteds, 
keeping accounts, reading aloud, and 
otherwise supplying the plaeo of spec- 
tacles when herladyship seyes should 

So Mrs, Sharp had to procure new 
clothes, to replace [he linen cap, flow- 
ered frock, and leathern boots ; and 
now. strange to say, little Caterina, 
who had suffered many v 
evils in herexistenceof thi 



first began to knowconscions tronUes. 
■' Ignorance," says Ajax, " is a pain- 
less evil " ; so, 1 should think, is dirt, 
considering the merry faces that- go 
along with it. At any rate, cleanli- 
ness is sometimes a painful good, .as 
any one can vouch who has bad b's 
face washed the wrong way, by a phi- 
less hand with a gold ring on the 
third linger. If yon, reader, have not 
known that initiatory anguish, it ia 
idle to expect that you will form any 
approximate conception of what 
Caterina endured under Mia. Sharp's 



with a passage straightway [i 
of bliss, ~ the sofa in Lady Cheverel'a 
sitting-room, where there were toys to 
be broken, a ride was to be had on Sir 



CHAPTER IV. 



of 



In three months from ihe tii 
Calcrina's adoption, — namely in Iha 
late autumn of 1773, — the chimneys 
of Cheverel Manor were sending up 
unwonted smoke, and the 



'ting 



1 excitement the t 



S3 after 



turn of their m 

a two years' absence, (ireat was tlie 
astonishment of Mrs. Bellamy, the 
housekeeper, when Mr. Warren lifted 
a little black-eyed child out of the 
carriage, and ^reat was Mrs. Sharp's 
sense of superior information and ex- 
perience, as she detailed Caterina's 
history, inlerapersed with copious 
comments, to the rest of the upper tcr- 
vontB that evening, as they were taking 
a comfortable glass of grog together in 
the housekeeper's 



4 plea 



any par. 



cold 



November evening. The fircplac 
alone was a picture : a wide and deep 
recess with a low brick altar in the 
middle, where great 1<^ of dry wood 
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Beat myriad sparks up the dark chin 
nef -throat ; end over the frunC uf Chi 
recess n large wouden entablature 
bearing this motto, finely carvEd in 
old English letters. "Jf PHt tSaH anO 
ionor Ijt 38fna-" And beyond die 
party, who fornLed a half-moon with 
their chairs and well'furnished tubla 
loiind this bright fireplace, what 
■pace of chiaroscuro for the imagina 
tiou to revel in! Stretching acros 
the far end of the room, what nn oal 
table, high enough sural j for Homer' 
godB, standing on four mBssiva lags, 
bossed and bulging like sculptured 
urns I and, lining the distant wall, 
what vast cupboards, suggestive of 
inexhanstibleapricot jam and promis- 
cnoua butler's perquisites! A stray 
picture or two had found their way 
down there, and made agreeable 
palches of dark brown on the buif- 
colored walls. High over the loud- 
resounding double door hung one 
which, froni some indications of a 
face looming out of blackness, might, 
by a great synthetic effort, he pro- 
nounc^ a Magdalen. ConsLdecahly 
lower down hung the similitude of a 
bat and fbalhers, with portions of a 
rulf, stated by Mrs. Bellamy to repre- 
sent Sir Francis Baeon. who invented 
gunpowder, and, in her opinion, 
" might ha' been better emplycd." 

But this evening the mmd is but 
slightly arrested by the great Veru- 
lam, and is in the bumor to think a 
dead philosopher less interesting than 
a living gardener, who sits conspicu- 
ous in the half-circle round the fire- 
place. Mr. Bates is habitually a 
guest in the housekeeper's room of an 
evening, preferring the soeiol pleas- 
ures there — the feast of gossip and 
the flow of grog — to a bachelor's 
chair in his charming thatched cot- 
tage on a little island where every 
sound is remote but the cawing of 
rooks and the screaming of wild 
geese ; poetic sounds, doubtless, but, 
humanly speakinR, not convivitJ. 

Mr. Bates was by no means an av- 
erage person, to be passed without 
speciid notice. He was a sturdy 



Yorkshireman, approaching forty, 
whose face Nature seemed to have col- 
ored when she was in a, hurry, and 
had no time to attend to nuances, 
for every inch of him visible above his 
neckcloth was of one impartial red- 
ness; so that when hew 



! your 1 



,t lib- 






1 bo 



peciUtar cut, and 1 fancy this had 
something to do with the peculiarity 
of his dialect, which, as we shall see, 
was individual rather than provinciaL 
Mr. Bates was further distinguished 
from the common hard by a perpetual 
bliuking of the eyes ; and this, to- 
gether with the red-rose tint of hia 
completion, and a. way ho had of 
hanging Ills head forward, and rolling 
it from side to side as he walked, gave 
him the air of a Bacchus in a blue 
apron, who, in the present reduced 
circumstances of Olympus, had ta- 
ken to tba management of his own 
vines. Yet, as gluttons are often 
thin, so sober men are often rubicund ; 
and Mr. Bates was sober, with that 
manly, British, cliiirehmaQ-like so- 
briety which can carry a few glasses 
of grog without any perceptible clari- 
lication of ideas. 

"Dang my boottons!" observed 
Mr. Bates, who, at (he conclusion of 
Mrs. Sharp's narrative, felt himself 
urged to his strongest interjection, 
' it's what I shouldn't ha' looked for 
from Sir Crislhifer an' my lody, to 
bring a furrin child into the coontbry ; 
an' depend on't whether you an' me 

soom harm. The first sitia^on iver I 
held, — it was a hold hanciant hab- 
hev, wi' the bluest orchard o' apples 



IT sec, — there w 



m' shirt 



thin' he could ley his hands on, an' 

Lv at last wi' Ih' missis's jewl- 

'They 're all alaike, them 

furriners. It roons i' th' blood." 

Well," said Mrs. Sharp, with the 

)f a parson who held liberal viewa 
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but knew Where to draw 
" I 'in not a going to defend the fur- 
rincrs, for I've as good reason 
know what they are as most folks, 
nobody 'tl ever hear lue sh; but what 
thej 're next door to hcathe 
the hile thej eat wi' their victuals is 
enough to turn anv Christian's stom- 
ach. But for all that, ~ an' for alt 
as the trouble in respect o' washin' 
and man agin' has fell npo' me 
through the jonmej', — I can't sa 
but wbnt I think as my Lady an' S: 
Cristifer's done a right Ihing by 
hinnicent child aa doesn't know ii 
right hand from its left, i' bringing it 
where it 'II learn to ijpeak snmmat 
belter nor gibberish, and be brought 
up i' the true religion. For as fo 
them furrin churches as Sir Cristife 
is so nnaerounlable mad after, wi 

themselTesjuetforalllhe world as God 
made 'em, I think, for my part as it'E 

"You're likely to have more for- 
eigners, however," said Mr. Warren, 
who liked to provoke the gardener, 
"for Sir Christopher has enEaged 
some Italinn workmen to help in the 
alioraiions in the house." 

•' Oltcrations I " exclaimed Mrs. 
Bellamy, in alarm. " What oltera- 

" Why," answered Mr. Warren, 
" Sir Christopher, as I understand, is 
eoing lo make H new thing of the old 
Manor-house, both inside and out- 
And he 's got portfolios full of plans 
and pictures coming. It is to be cased 
with stone, in the Gothic style, — 
pretty near like the churches, yon 
Know, as fur as I can make ont ; and 
the ceilings are to be beyond anything 
that 's been seen in the country. Sir 
Christopher 's been giving a deal of 

"Dear heart alive!" said Mrs. 
Bellamy, " we shall he pisoned v^i' 
lime an' plaster, an' hev the honse 
full o' workmen collc^uing wi' the 



Mrs, Bellamy," said Mr. Bates,' 
" Howiver, I '(I noot denay that the 
Goothic stayle 's prithy anoof, an' it 'a 
woonderfui how near them stoou'M 
carvers cnls oot the shapes o' the pine- 
apples, an' shammcks, an' rooies. I 
dare sey Sir Cristhifer 'il meek a naice 
thing o' the Manor, an' there wooni 
he many gentlemen's houses i' the 
coonthry as'Hcoora upto't, wi' sicha. ' 
garden an' plcasure-groons an' wall- i 
fruit as King George maight be prood ■ 

" Well, 1 can't think as the house 
can be better nor it i^, Golhic or no 
Gothic," said Mrs. Bellamy; "an' 
1 've done the picklin' and preservin' 
in it fourteen year MichnelmaB was a 
three weeks. But what does my lady 
say lo'tl" 

" My lady knows better than cross 
Sir Cnstiferin what he 'a set his mind 
on," said Mr. Bellamy, who objected 
to the critical (one of the coni-ersa- i 
lion. " Sir Cristifer '11 hev his own 
way. ihal you may tek your oath. 
An' i' the right on't too. He's a 
gentleman bom, nn's got Ihc money. 
But come, Mesier Bates, fill your 
glass, an' we'll drink health an' hap- 
piness to his honor an' my lady, and 
then ^ou shall give 
CriflUfer does n't coi 
ly ivery night." 

This demonstrable position was 
accepted without hesitation as ground 
for a toast ; but Mr. Bates, apparent- 
ly thinking that his song was not an 
equally reasonable sequence, ignored 
The second pan of Mr. Bellamy's pro- 
isbI. So Mrs, Sharp, who had been 
ard to say that she had no thoughts 
all of marrying Mr, Bates, though 
was " a sensabie, fresh colored roan 
lanj a woman 'ud snap at tor a. 



e hum from Ita- 



I'd J 



husband, 
appeal , 

■'Come, Mr. Bai 
Roy's Wife- 
good old song iiKe tnai, nor a^i loo 
1 fine Italian loodlin." 

Mr. Bates, urged thus flatteringly, 
stnck his thumbs into the armhotes of . 
lat, threw himself back in . 
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his chair with his hmid in (hat poi 
Cion ill which be could look direclly 
towarcla the zenith, and struck up n 
rcmarfcaljly stacciUo rendering of 
" Roy's Wife of AldLvalloch." This 
mekiil]' may certainly be taxed with 
exceaaivB iteration, but that was pre- 
cisely its highest recomniendation to 
the present audience, who found it all 
the easier w swell the chorus. Nor 
did it at all diminish their pleasure 
that the only particular concerning 
" Hoy's Wife,''^ which Mr. Bates's 
enunciation allowed them to gather, 
was that she " c haled him," — whether 
in the matter of garden stitlF 
some other commodity, or why her 
nam; should, in consequence, be re- 
iterated with exnllalion, 
n agreeable mystery. 
Mr. Bates's song fiirmed the climax 
of the evening's good-fell owsbip, and 
the party soon after dispersed, — Mrs. 
Bellamy perhaps to dreani of quick- 
lime flying among her preserving- 
pins, or of lovesick housemaids reck- 
less of nnswept comers, — and Mrs. 
Sharp to sink into pleasant visions of 

independt"' ' '" 

Batf-'- - 



peatedly 



bells 



swer, and with fruit and vegetables ad 



what prqjiii] 



It against 



helplessness and broken pratth 
became the pet of the houscnoiu, 
thrusting Sir Christopher's favorite 
blooilhonnd of that day, Mrs. Bella- 
my's two Ciinaries, and Mr. Bates's 
Urgeal Dorking hen, into a. merely 
secondary position. 'The consequence 



daysh 



1, that ir 



It through a great cycle of 



somewhat acidulated good- will of Mrs. 
Sharp's nuifcry discipline. Then 
came the grave luxury of her lady- 
ship's sitting-room, and, perhaps, (he 
dignity of a ride on Sir Christopher's 
knee, sometimes followed by a visit 
with him to the stables, where Cale- 
rina toon learned to hear without cry- 
in~-the baying of the chained blood- 



hounds, and say, i 
bravery, clinging to Sir Christopher's 
leg all the while, " Dey not hurt 
Tina." Then Mrs. Bellamy would 
perhaps be goin); out to gather the 
rose-leaves and lavender, and Tina 
was made proud and happ;j by being 
allowed to carry a handful in her pin- 
afore ; happier still, when they were 
spread out on sheets to dry, so that 
she could sit down like a frog among 
them, and have them poured over her 
in fragrant showers. Another fre- 
quent pleasure was to take a journey 
with Mr. Bates through the kitchen- 
gardens and the hothouses, where the 
rich bunches of green and purple 
grapes hung from tlie roof, far out of 
reach of the tiny yellow hand that 
could not help stretching it-^elf out 
towards them ; though the hand w 



it last tc 



d with s 



delicate-flavored frui 

Indeed, in the long, monoto- 
!urc of that great country- 
house, you may be sure there was al- 
ways some one who had nothing bet- 
er to do than to play with Tina. So 
hat the little southern bird had its 
northern nest lined with tenderness, 
and pretty things. A 
loving sensitive nature was too likely, 
under such nurture, to have its sus- 
ceptibility heighlened into unfitness 
icountci with any harder en- 
; all the more, because there 

ipline that had a harsh or un- 
loving aspect. For the only thing in 
' ■ ' Caterina showed any precocity 
certain ingenuity in vindielivc- 
When she was Ave years old 
she had revenged herself for an un- 
pleasant prohibition by pouring the 
■"'■ into Mrs. Share's work-basket; 
I once, when Lady Chevercl took 
doll from her, because she was 
aUcctionately licking the pnintoff its 
face, the little minx straightway 
n a chair and threw down a 
le that stood on a bracket. 
This was almost the only instance in 
which her anger overcame her awe of 
Lad; Cheverel, who had the sscead> 
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cncy always betonging 1 



that 









iverely but uniformly beneficenl 
By and by the happy monotony of 
Cheverel Manor was broken in upon 
in the way Mr. Warren had an- 
nounced. The roads through the 
park were cut up by wagons carry- 
ing loads of stone from a neighboring 
3uarry, the groen court-yard became 
usty with liiiie, aud the peaceful 
house raag with the sound of tools. 
For the next ten years Sir Chi ../. 
was occupied with the architectural 
metamorphosis of his old family 
sion ; thus anticipating, through the 
prompting of hia indmdnal taste, 
that general reaction from the insipid 
imitation of the Palladian style, t 
wards a restoration of tha Gothi 
wliich marked the close of the eigL 
teenih century. This was the object 
he had set his lieart on, with a siogli 
nesa of determination which was n 
garded with not a little contempt by 

his fox-hunting neighborr ~-' 

dered greatly that a man \ 
the best blood in England 
should be mean enough li 
in his cellar, and reduce 
two old cOBch-horsaa and a hack, for 
the sake of riding a hobbv, and play- 
ing the architect. Their wives did 
not see so much to blame in the mat- 
ter of the cellai- and stables, hut they 
were eloquent in pity for poor Lady 
Cheverel, who had to live in no more 

must be distracted with noises, and 
have her constitution undermined by 
unhealthy smells. It wj 
having a husband with 
Why did not Sir Christo,. . ... 
house for her at Bath, or, at least, if 
he must spend Ills time in overlooking 
workmen, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Manor 1 This pity was 
quite gratii"" - -' ...... 



n asthma 



agrievance. Asfor Sir Christopher, 
he was perfectly indifFcient to criti- 
cism. " An obstinate, crotchety 
man," said his neighbors. But I, 
who have seen Cheverel Manor as ha 
bequeathed it to his heirs, rather at- 
tribute that unswerving architectural 
purpose of his, conceived and carried 
out through long years of systcmaiie 
personal exertion, to something of the 
fervor of genius, as welt aa inflexibil- 
ity of will ; and in walking through 
those rooms, with their splendid cdl- 
ings and their meagre furnitare, 
wliich teli how alt the spare money 
had been absorbed before personal 
comfort was thought of, I have felt 
that there dwelt in this old English 
baronet some of that sublime spirit 
which distinguishes art from luxury, 
and worships iieanty apart from self- 
indulgence. 

While Cheverel Manor was growing 
from ugliness into beauty, Cateiina 
too was growing from a little yellow 
bantling into a whiter maiden, with 
no positive beauty indeed, but with a 
certain light airy grace, which, with 
her large appealing dark eyes, and a 
voice that, m its low-toned tenderness, 
recalled the love-notes of the slock- 
, ^ e her a more than usual 
charm. Unlike the building, bow- 
;r, Calerina's development was tha 
lult of no systematic or careful ap- 
pliances. She grew up very much 
like the primroses, which the gardener 
■ _ _ .. _. fy 1^ ggg within his eneloa- 
ikes no pains to cultivate. 
Lady Cheverel taught her to read 
and write, and say her catechism j 
Mr. Warren, being a good account- 
ant, giiVB her lessons in arithmetic, 
by her ladyship's desire; and Mrs. 
ShaT\i initiated herin all the mysteries 
of the needle. But, lor a long time, 
there was no thought of giving her 
any more elaborate education. It is 
very likely that to her dying day 
Caterina thought the earth stood still, 
and that the sun and stars moved 
round it ; but so, for the matter of 
that, did Helen, and Dido, and Des- 
demona, and Juliet ; whence I hope 
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you' 



YtMhy ic 



t think my Caterina less 
be a heroine on that ac- 
The truth is, that, with one 
exeeplion. her only talent lay in lov- 
ing ; and there, it is probable, the 
most aaironoQiical of women could 
not have surpassed her. Orphan aoJ 
prote'gce though she w«3, this su- 
preme talent of hers found plenty of 
exercise at Cheverel Manor, and Cate- 
ring had more people \o love than 
many a small lady and gcntlenuia 
atHuent in silver rouga and blood-re- 
lations. I think the first place in her 
childish heart was given to Sir Chris- 
Mpher, for liltU girls are apt to at- 
tach themselves to the finest-looking 
gentleman at hand, especially as ha 
seldom has anything to do with dis- 
cipline. Next to the Baronet came 
liorcas, the merry, roay-eheeked dam- 
sel who was Mra. Sharp's lieutenant 
in the nnrsery. and thus played the 

Cart of the raisins in a dose of senna- 
t was a black day for Cftterina when 
Dorcas marrieJ the coachman, and 
went, with a great sense of elevation 
in the world, to preside over a " pub- 
lic " in the noisy town of Sloppeter. 
A tittle china box, bearing the motto 
"Though lost to sight, to memory 
dear," which Dorcaa sent her as a 
remembrance, was among Caterina's 
treasures ten years after. 

The one other exceptional talent, 
yon already guess, was music. When 
the fact that Caterina had a remark- 



ous what they can be good for, es- 
pecially when, like Caterina, they give 
no particular promise of cleverness or 
beauty ; and it is not surprising that 
in that uninteresting period there was 
no particular plan formed as loherfu- 
ture position. She could always help 
Mrs. Sharp, suppusingshe were fit for 
nothing else, as she grew up ; hut 
now, tlus rare gift of song endeared her 
to Lady Cheverel, who loved music 
above all things, and it associated her 
at once with liie pleasures of the 
drawing-room. Insensibly ^he came 
to be regarded as one of the family, 
and the servants began to understand 
that Mies Sarti was to be a lady after 



all. 






able t 



r forn 



still I 



remarkable voice, nttraeted Lady 
Cheverel's notice, the discovery was 
very welcome both to her and Sir 
Christopher. Her musical education 
became at once an object of interest. 
Lady Cheverel devoted much time to 
it ; and the rapidity of Tina's pro- 
gress surpassing nil hopes, an Italian 
singing-master vrits engaged, for sev- 
eral years, to spend some months to- 
■ gether at Cheverel Manor. This im- 
cxpected gift made a great alteration 
In Caterina's position. After those 
first years in which little girls are 
petted like puppies and 






IS less obvi- 



And the raight 
Mr. Bates, "for she hasn't the cut 
of a gell as must work tor her bread ; 
she 's as nesh an' dilicate as a paich' 
blossom, — welly laike a linnet, wi' 
Dn'3- ioost body anoof 10 hold her 

But long before Tina had reached 
this stage of her history, a new era 
had begun for her, in the arrival of a 

Jounger companion than any she had 
ilherto known. When she was no 
more than seven, a ward of Sir Chris- 
topher's — a lad of fifteen, Maynard 
Gilfil by name — b^an to spend his 
vacations at Cheverel Manor, and 
found thei-o no playfellow so much to 
his mind as Caterina. Maynard was 
an alleclionale lad, who retained a 
propensity to white rabbits, pel squir- 
rels, and sninea-pigs, perhaps a hitle 
beyond the age at which yonng gen- 
tlemen usually look down on such 
pleasures aa puerile. He was also 
much given to fiahing, and to carpen- 
try, considered as a fine art, wifhout 
any base view to utility. And in all 
these pleaaurcs it was his delight to 
have Caterina aa his companion, to 
call her little pet names, answer her 
wondering questions, and have her 
toddlinc after him as you may have 
seen a Blenheim spaniel trotting after 
a large setter. Whenever Maynard 
went back to school, there was a lit- 
tie iiceae of paitiog. 
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)n'l forget me, Tina, be- 
fore I come bnct again? X shall 
leave you all the wliip-cord we've 
made ; and don'i you let Guinea die. 
Come, give me a bias, and promise 

As the jears wore on, and May- 
nard passed from school to college, 

joung man, thcir companionship in 
the VBcalJoas neceasaril]' took a dif- 
ferent form, but it retained a brother- 
Sand sidterlj familiarity. With 
aynard the boyiah atlection had ia- 
eensibl/ grown into ardent love. 
Among all the many kinds of first 
love, that which begins in childish 
companionship is the strongest 
inosi enduring : when passion co 
to unite its force to long affection, 
love is nt its springtide. And May- 
nard Gillil's love was of a kind to 
make him prefer being tormented by 
Cattrina to any pleasure, apart from 
her, which the most benevolent magi- 
cian could have devised for him. It 
is the way with those ull, large-limb- 
ed men, from Samson downwards. 
As for Tina, the little minx was per- 
fectly well aware that Maynard was 
her slave; he was the one person in 
the world whom she did as she pleased 
with ; and I need not telt you that 
this was a symptom of her being per- 
fectly hearl-whola so far as he was 
concerned : for a passionate woman's 
love is always overshadowed by 

ninynard Gilfil did not deceive 
himself in his Interpretation of Catc- 
rinii's feelings, hut he nursed the 
hope that Eome time or other she 
wouM at least care enough for him 
to accept his love. So he waited 
patiently for the day when he might 
venture to say, " Caterina, I lovo 
you I " You see, he would have been 
content with very little, being one of 
those men who pass through life 
without makinq: the least clamor 
about themselves ; thinking neither 
the cut of his coat, nor the flavor of 



thought — foolishly enough as lor 
ers wiU think — that it itas a good 
augury for him when he came to bs 
domeslicftled at Cheverel Manor m 
the quality of ehaplnm there and 
curate of a neighboring parish judg 
ing falsely from his oivn ca.se that 
habit and affection were ihe hkeliest 
avenues to love. Sir Christopher 

isfied several feelings ii 

,jnard as chaplam in 
liked the old fashioned - „.— j -, 
that domestic appendage he liked 
his waid a companionship and, as 
Maynard had some private fortune, 
he might talie life easily in thai 
agreeable home keeping his hunttr, 
and observing a mild regimen of cler 
icnl dutv, until the Cumbernioor 
living should fall in, when he might 
be settled for life in the neighborhood 
of the manor With Caterina for 
a wife, too ' Sir Christopher soon 
began to think foi though the good 
Baronet was not at oil quitk to sus- 
pect what Has unpleasant and opposed 
to his news ol htnc's he n as quick 
to see what would dovetail with hii 
own plans and he had firbt guessed, 
and then ascertained by direct in 

Siiry, the state of Maynard s feelings 
e at once leaped to the conclusion 
that Catei-inn was of Ihe same mind, 
or at leait would be when she was 
old enough Bui these were too 
riy davB for anything dehniie to be 

Meanwhile new circnm stances 
ere arising which tiough they 
ade no change in Sir Chrislopher'a 
plans and prospects, converted Mr. 
Gilfil's hopes into anxieties, and made 
■* -'car to him not only that Cateri- 
heart was never likely to be his, 
but that it was given entirely to 
nother. 
Once or twice in Calerina's child- 
hood, there had been another bop- 
e manor, younger than 
Maynard Gilfil, — a beautiful boy 
wiih brown curls end splendid 
clothes, on whom Caterina had look- 
ed with shy admiration. This was 
Anthony Wjhrow, the son of Sir 
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Christopher's younger sister, 
choSen betr of Cheverel Manor. 
Baronet had sacrificed a. large 

straitened iho resources by 



which he w 



c his aTchi- 
. . , r the sake of re- 
moving tlia entail from liis estate, 
anil making this boj his heir,— 
moved to the step, I am sorry to say, 
by an implacable itua,rrcl with liis 
elder sister ; for a power of forgive- 
ness was not among Sir Chris topficr'a 
virtues. At length, on the death of 
Anlhonj'g mother, when he was no 
longer a. ciirlj-headed boy, bat a tail 



jouag 



with a captaii 



1, Cheverel Manor became kis 
home too, whenever be was absent 
from his regiment. Caterina wa.1 
tlien n little woman, bEtwoen sijlesn 
and seventeen, and I need not spend 
many words in explaining wlial you 
perceive to be the most natural thing 
in the world. 

There was little company kept at 
tho Manor, and Captain Wybrow 
wonld have been much duller if 
Caterina had not been there. It was 
pleasant to pay her attentions, — to 
speak to her in gentle tones, to see 
her little flutter of pleasure, the blush 
that jujt lit up her pale cheek, and 
the momentary timid glance of her 
dark eyes, when he praised her sing- 
in;, leaning at her side over the piano. 
Fleasaut, too, to cut out that chap- 
lain with his iarge calves I What 
idle man can withstand the tempta- 
tion of a woman to fascinate, and 
anotlier man to eclipse 1 — especiaiiy 
when it is quite clear to himself tha't 
he i^eans no mischief, and shall leave 
everything to come right again by 
and by. At the end of eighteen 
months, however, during which Cap- 
tain Wybrow had spent mnch of his 
time at the Manor, he found that 
matters had reached a point which he 
hadHotat all contemplated. Gentle 
tones had led to lender words, and 
tender words had called forth a re- 
sponse of looks which made it impos- 
Eibl&notlo carry on the crescendo o( 
love-oiitkiiig. To find one 's self 



adored by a little, graceful, dark-eyed, 
sweet-singing woman, whom no one 
need despise, is an agreeable sensa- 
tion, comparable to smoking the 
finest Lalakia, and also imposes some 
return of tenderness as a duty. 

Perhaps you think that Captain 
Wybrow, who knew that it would lie 
ridiculous to dream of his man-ying 

ertine to win her aHections in this 
manner 1 Not at all. He was ayoung 
man of calm passions, who was rarely 
led into any conduct ofwhirhhecould 
not give a plausible account to him- 
self; and thotiny, fragile Caterina waa 
a womiin who touched the imagina- 
tion and the affeetioiis rather than the 
senses. He really felt very kindly to- 
wards her, and would very likely have 
loved her, — if he had been able to 
love any one. Bat nature had not cn- 
doweil him with that capability. She 
had given him an admirable figure, 
tho whitest of bands, the most delicate 
of nostrils, and a large amount of se- 
"ne self-satisfaction ; but, as if to save 
ch a delieate piece of work from any 
!k of being sliatlcred, she had gnard- 
lijm from the liability to a strong 
lotion. There was nolist of youth- 
ful misdeameanors on record against 
Sir Christopher and Lady 
Cheverel thought him the best of neph- 
ews, the most satisfactory of heirs, 
full of grateful deference to them- 
md, above all things, guided 
iseofdut^f. Captain Wybrow 
always did the thing easiest and most 
i^reeahle to Iiim from a sense of duty : 
ho dressed expensively, because it was 
duty he owed to hia position ; froro 
sense of duty he adapted himself to 
irChristopher's inflexible will, which 
would have been troublesome as 
well as useless lo resist ; and, being of 
" " "^ate constitution, he took cars 
health from a sense of duty. 
His health was the only point on 
" " be gave anxiety to his friends ; 
was owing to this that Sir 
ipber wished to see his nephew 
early married, the more so as a match 
after the Baronet's own heart ap- 
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peared immediatelj' attainuhic, An- 
thony had seen and admired Miss 
Assher, the only child of a lady "ho 
had been Sir 'Cbi-istoplier's earliest 
lore, but who, as things will happen 
in this world, had niarrieil anolhe" 
bHroncC insteadof him. Miss Assher' 
father was now dead, and she was ii 
possession of a pretty estate. If, a 
was probable, she should prove bus 
eeptible to the merits of Anthony'; 
person and character, nothinc; could 
make Sir Cbrisfipher bo happy as to 
Eee a marriage whiih might bo expect- 
ed to secure the inheritance of Chev- 
erel Manor from getting into the 
wrong hands. Anthony had already 
been kindly received by Lady Assher 
as the nephew ofhcr early friend ; why 
should he not go to Bjilh, where she 
Itnd her daiig;hcer were then resiiting, 
follow up llie acquaintance, and win 
abandaome, well-born, and sufficient- 
ly wealthy bride i 

Sir Christopher's wishes were 
municated to his nephew, who at 
intimated his willingness to comply 
with Ihcni, — from a sense of duty. 
Caterina was tenderly informed by 
her loier of the sacrifice demanded 
from them both ; and three days afrer- 
Wiirds occurred the pnrtini; scene you 
have witnessed in Iho gallery, on the 
eve of Captain Wjbrow's departure 
for Bath. 



CHAPTEE V. 

The inexoiable ticking of the clock 
is like the throb of pain to sensations 
made keen by a sickenintc fear. And 
so it is with the great clockwork of 
nature. Daisies and buttercups give 
way to the brown waving grasses, 
tinjred with the warm red sorrel ; the 
waving grasses are swept away, and 
the meadows lie like emeralds set in 
the bushy hedgerows : the tawny- 
tipped corn begins la bow with the 
weight of the full ear ; the reapers are 
bending amongst it, and it soon stands 
in sheaves ; then, presently, the patch- 
es of yellow stubble lie side by side 



with streaks of dark-red earth, wliiel)^,. 
the plouph is turning up in prepatt" 
tJon for the new-ihrashed seed. And 
(his passage from beaiity to beaufyj' 
which to tlie happy is like the flow of ^' 
melody, measures for many a huniBg 
heart the approach of foreseen an- 
guish—seems hurrying on the riio'- 
nientwhen the shadow of dread will^l^ 
followed up by the reality of despair, 

How cruelly hasty that summer af . 
1788 seemed to Caterina 1 Surely (Ij^ 
rosea vanished earlier, and the berrifS 
on the mountain-ash were more im(a- 
lient to redden, and bring on the au- 
'hen she would be face to faeCi 
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> An. 



thony giving all his gentle I 
der words, and soft looks 10 another. ' 
Before the end of July, Cantaio Wj- 
brow had written word that Lodj 
Assher and her daughter were nbou| 
to fly from the heat and gaiety of 
Bath to Ibe eliady quiet of Uieir pl^ 
at Farleigh, and that he was invited 
to join the party there. His letteffi 
implied that he was on an excellcnf 
fooling with both the ladies and gaV0 
no hint of a rival; so that Sir Christo- 
pher was more than usually bright 
and cheerful after reading them. At 
length, towards the close of August, 
came the announcement that Captaia 
Wybrow was an accepted lover, anS 
after much complimentary and coft- 
gratulatory correspondence belweeti 
the two families, it was understood 
that in September Lady Assher and 
her daughter would pay a. visit ti) 
Chevcrel Manor, when Beatrice would 
make the acquaintance of her futore 
es, and atl needful arrange, 
could be discussed. Captain 
Wybrow would remain at Farleigh 
11 then, and accompany the ladies 
I their journey. 

In the interval, every one at Chev- 
.erel Manor had something to do by- 
way of preparing for the visitors. 
Sir Christopher was occupied in coft- 
with his steward and law- 
I giving orders to everyone 
. ?, . . .__ (,„ ^„n. 

Mr. GUM 



else, espeeially in sparring o 
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hid the-rcsponsibilitf of procuring o 
]aiy's horse, Mias Asshcr being a 
gfeat rider, i^idy Cheverel had un- 
wooteit calls to make and invitaliona 
IQ deliver. Ml'. Bates's turii and 
gfjrel, and flower-bedawere alwnvsai 
such a point of neatness ami finisli 
that nothing e:ttraonlinftr/ could be 
d6ne in the gnrdeii, except a little ex- 
traorilinary srolding of trie under-gar- 
d^ner, and ihis addition Mr. Bates 
did not neglect. 

Happily for Caterina, she too had 
her tusk Co Rtt up the long dreary 
daytime: it waa to finish a chair- 
cnshion which would complete ihe 
set of emhroidered covers for Ihe 
drawing-room, Lady Chevcrel's year- 
long work, and the only noteworthy 
bit of furniture in the Mnnor. Over 
tliis embroidery she sal with cold lips 
and a palpitating heart, thankful that 
this miserable sensation throughout 
tbo daytime seemed (□ counteract the 
tendency to tears which returned with 
nifiht and solitn>lo. She was most 
IV^htencd when Sir Christopher ap- 
proached her. The Baronet's eye 
ifa^ brighter and his step more elastic 
than ever, and it seemed to him that 
(inly the must leaden or churlish souls 
cffuld be otherwise than brisk and ex- 
ulting in a world where evcrythin,^ 
Wentsoivoll. Dear old gentleman! 
he had gone through life a little 
flushed with the power of his will, and 
l^ow his latest plan was succeeding, 
iijd Cheverel Manor would be inher- 
ited by a grsrid-nephow, whom he 
might even yet live to see a fine 
yoimg fellow with at least the down 
on his chiu. Why not' one is still 
young at sixty. 

Sir Christopher had always some- 
thing playful to say to Caterina. 

■' Now, little monkey, yoi - ■ 



your 



e the m 



strel of the Manor, you know, and be 
siire YOU have a pretty jfown and a 
aew nbbon. You must not bo dressed 
in russet, though ynn ore a singing- 
bird." Or perhaps, " It is your turn 
to be courted next, Tina, But dan't 
j<ia learn any naughty proud airs. 



I most have Maynard let off easi- 
ly-" 

Caterina's affection for the old Bar- 
onet helped her to summon up a 
smile as he stroked her cheek and' 
looked at her kindly, but that was 
the moment at which she felt it most 
difficult not to burst out crying. 
Lady Cheverel 's conversation and 
presence were less trying; for her 
ladyship felt no more than calm satis- . 
faction in this family event; and be- 
sides, she was further sobered by a 
little jealousy at Sir Christopher's 
anticipation of pleasure in seeing 
Lady Assher, enshi'ined in his mem- 
ory as a mild-eyed beauty of sixteen, 
with whom he had exchanged locks be- 
fore he went on his first travels. Lady 
Cheverel would have died rather than 
confess it, but she couldn't help 
hoping that he would be disappointed 
in Ladj Assher, and rather ushamed 
of having called her so charming. 

Mr- GUfil watched Caterina through 
these days with mixed feelings. Her 
suffering went to his heart ; but, even 
for her sake, he was glad that a love 
vhich could never come to good 
ihould be no longer fed by falsa 
hopes; and how could he help saying 
'- '-^raself, "Perhaps, afler awhile, 
ina will hi tired of fretting 
about that cold-hearled puppy, and 

At length the mneh-expected day 
■rived, and Ihe brightest of Seplem- 
!r sans was lighting up the yeliow- 
g lime-trees, as about five o'clock 
LadyAssher'scarriagedroveunderthe 
portico. Caterina. seated at work in 
her own room, heard the rolling of 
the wheels, followed presently by the 
rning and shutting of doors, and 
sound of voices in the corridors. 
Remembei'ing that the dinner-hour 
ix, and that Lady Cheverel had 
desiied her to be in the drawing-room 
early, she started up to dress, and was 
delighted to find herself feeling sud- 
denly brave and strong. Cnriosity 
la see Miss A!>sher, — the thought 
that Anthony was in the house, — the 
wish not to look nnattractiv^ were 
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leeings that brought some color to 
her lips, and made it easy (o attend 
[o her toilet. They would ask her 
to sing this evening, and slie would 
4ing well. Miss Assher should not 
think her utterly itisif^iilicant. So 
she pnt on her gray silk goivn and 
her cherrj-eolored ribbon with as 
inuch fare as if she had been hereelf 
the betrothed ; not Ibrgetting the 
nnir of round pearl ear-rings which 
ir Christopher had told Lady Che» 



erel to give 1 



r, because Tina's little 



Quick 

Sir Christopher and Lady Chcvenl 
in the drawing-room chatting with 
Mr. Gilfil, and telling him how hand 
some Miss Assher was, but how en 
lirely unlike her mother, — apparent 
ly resembling her father only. 

"Aha!" said Sir Christophf- - 



olook a 






do you think of this, Maynard > 
Didyou ever see Tina look so pretty 
beibre? Why, that Utile gray gown 
has been made out of a bit of my 
lady's, hasn't it? It doesn't lake 
anything much larger than a pocket 
handkerchief to dress the little mon 

Lady Cheverel, too, serenely rarti 
ant in the assurance a single glance 
had given her of Lady Assher's in 
feriority, smiled approval, and Cate- 
rina was in one of those moods of 
self-possession and indiJTerence which 
come us the etib-tide between the 
struggles of passion. She retired to 
the piano, and busied herself with ar 
ranging her music, not nt all insen 
sible to the pleasure of being looked 
nt with admtratioD (he while, and 
thinking that, the next time the door 
opened, Captain Wybrow would en 
ter, and she would speak to htm quite 
cheerfully. But when she heard him 
come in, and the scent of roses float- 
ed towards her. her heart gave one 
great leap. She knew nothing till 
he was pressing her hand, and fa\ 
ing, in the old easy way : '• Well 
Caterina, how do rou do f Yon 
look quite blooming. 



She felt her cheeks reddening WHS 
anger that lie could speak and X&ol 
with such peifect nonchalance, sO 
he was too deeply in love with sMlfl 
one else to remember anytliing '^ 
had felt for /wr. But the next motn^ 
she was conscious of her folly ^^ 
" as if he could show any feeHi# 
then ' Tina conflict of emotiorS 
stretched into a long interVnl flfs 
few moments that elapsed before tffia 
ik>or opened again and her own St 
lention as Bell as that of etl the 
rest was absorbed by the eniraEcftfff 
thctnoladits ' 

The daughter was the moie stcjl 
ing from the contrast she preseofld 
to her mother a round shonldereifi 
middle sized woman who had on£ 
had the transient pink and wtrf^ 
beanty of a blonde with ill deliheQ 
features and eailt embonpoint MisS 
Assher was tall and gracefDt» 
though substantially formed cirt^ 
ing herself with an an of mmgie^ 
(.raciousneSB and self confidence h^ 
darklrown hair untouched by pOW 
der hanging in bushy curls rounQ 
her face and falling beh nd in long 
thick ringlets nearrv to her waist 
The brilliant carmine iint of her 
Hell rounded cheeks and (he hnely 
cut outline of her <trBi(.hl nose prb 
dnced an impression of splendift 
beaut J in spite of commonplads 
brovn eje a nsrrovf forehead BhA 
thin lips She was in mourning ab^ 
the (lend black of her crape dress re- 
licvcd here and Ihere by jet oratf 
mcnls gave the fullest effect to her 
complexion and to the ronnded 
whiteness of her arms bare from the 
elbow The first couj dail was 
dazzling and as she stood looking 
down with a gracious smile on 
Catenna whom Lady Cheicrel was 
presenting to her the poor hltI6 
thing seemed to herself to feel (br 
the lir»t time all the folly of her 
lormer dream 

We are enchanted with your 
phce Sir Chrsiopher said Lidy 
Assher with a feeble kind of pom 
ponsnesa, which she seemed to be 
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cDpyinS from some one else; "I 
suns your nephew must lia/e tbought 
FarlBi(;h wretchedly out of order. 
Poor Sir John was bo very careless 
aboDt keeping up ths house and 
erounda. I oflen talked to him about 
It, but he said, ' Foob, poob '. as ] 
as ray friend* find a good dinner 
a good bottle of wine, they w 
care about my ceilings being rather 
smoky.' He was so vary hospitable, 
was Sir John." 

"I think the siew of the house 
fivm the park, just al^r we passed 
the bridge, particularly flue," said 
Miss Asahcr, interpoiiTig rather ea- 
gerly, as if she feared her mother 
might be makings infelicitous spee<.*h- 
a, "and tlie pleasure of the first 
glimpao was all the ^ater b^auae 
Anthony would describe nothing to 
U3 beforehand. Hu would not spoil 
our first impressions by raising false 
ideal I lonij to go over thoTiouse, 
Sir Christopher,' and Jearn the his- 
tory of all your architectural designs, 
which Anthony says '•—— """* """ 



1 old 



study." 
" Take care how you set 
man talking about the past, my 
dear," said the Baronet ; " I hope 
we shall find something pleasanter 
for you^to do than turning over my 
old plans and pictures. Our fi-iend 
Mr. Gilfil here has found a beautiful 
mwe for you, and you can sconr the 
country to your heart's content. 
Anthony has sent us word what a 
horsewoman you are." 

Miss Assber turned to Mr. Gilfil 
with her most beaming smile, and 
expressed her (hanks with the etabo- 



■ Perst 






means to be thought charming, and 

" Frav do not thank me," said Mr. 
Gilfil, "'till you have tried the mare. 
She has been ridden by Lady Sara 
Linter for the last two years ; but 
one lady's taste may not be like 
another's in horses, any more than in 

While this conversation was pass- 
ing, Captain Wybrow was leaning 



against the mantel-piece, contefiting 
himself with responding from under 
his indolent eyelids to the glances 
Miss Assher was constantly directing 
towards him as she spoke. " She is 
very much in love with hinv" thought 
Catcrina. But she was re^«vcd thai 
Anthony remained passive in his at- 
tentions. She thought, too, that he 
was looking paler and more lan- 
guid than usual. " Jf he did n't . 
fove her very much, — if he some- 
times thought oi' the past with re- 
gret, I think I could bear it atl, and 
be glad to see Sir Christopher made 
happy." 

During dinner there was a little 
incident which confirmed these 
thoughts. When the sweets were 
on the table, there was a mould of 
jelly just opposite Captain Wybrow, 
and being inclined to take some him- 
self, he first invited Miss As«her, who 
colored, and said, in rather a sharp, 
key than usnal, " Have you not 
irned by this time that I never take 
jelly?" 

"Don't yon?" said Captain Wy- 
brow, whose perceptions were not 
«"ute enough for him Co notice the 
didcrencB of a semitone. "I should 
. thought you ivere fond of it. 
There was alwavs some on the table 
Favleigh, I tKink." 
" Yon don't seem lo take much in- 
est in my likes and dislikes." 
" I 'm loo much possessed by the 
happy thought .that you like me," 
was the er officio reply, in silvery 

This little episode was unnoticed 
by every one hut Cacerina. Sir Chris- 
topher was listening with polite at- 
tention to Lady Assher's history of 
her last man-cook, who was flrst-rate 
at gravies, and for that reason pleased 
Sir John, — he was so particular 
about his gravies, was Sir John ; and 
so they kept the man six. years in 
spite of his had pastry. Lady Chev- 
ercl and Mr. Gilfil were smiling at 
Rupert the bloodhound, who had 
pushed his great head under his mas- 
ter's arm, and was taking a survey 
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oi Ihe d[shea, after snuBing al Ibe 
contents ofilie Baronet's plate. 

When ihe ladies were in (he draw- 
ing-room again, Ladj Asslier was 
soon deep in a stal^mcnt to Lady 
Chevercl ol' her jiewe about burying 
people in woollen. 

" To be sure, jou must hsve a 
woollen dress, because it 's the law, 
you know; but that need hinder no 
one from putting; linen nndemeatli. 
I always used to say, ' If Sir John 
died to-morrow, I would hury him 
in his shirt ' ; and I did. And let me 
advise you to da so by Sir Christo- 
pher. Von never saw Sir John, Lady 
Cbevcrel. He was a large, tall man, 
with a nose just like Beatrice, and so 
very particular about his shirts." 

Hiss Assher, meanwhile, had sealed 
henelf by Cateriua, and, with that 
smiling afTability which seems to say, 
'" I am really not at all prond, tboiigh 
jon mii-ht eapect it of me," said ; — 

"Anthony tells me you sing so 
very beaucirully. I hope we shall 
hear TOQ this evening." 

" O yoa," said Caterina, quietly, 
without smiling; "I aiwaya siog 
when I am wanted to sing." 

" I envy you such a charming tal- 
ent. Do you know, I have no ear; 
I cannot hum the smalleEt tune, and 
J delight in muiic so. la it not un- 
fortunate? But I shall have quite a 
treat while I am here ; Captain Wy- 
brow says yon will give us some mu- 
sic evety day." 

"1 should hare thonRht yon wonid 
n't care about music if yon had no 
ear," said Caterina, becoming epi- 
grammatic by force of grave sim- 
plicity. 

" O, I assure yoo, I doal ou it; 
and Anthony is so fond of it ; it 
would be so delightful if I could 
play and sine to him ; though he says 
he likes me best not to sing. becHUse 
it does n't belong to his idea of me. 
What style of music do you like best ? " 

" I don't know. I like all beauti- 
ful music." 

" And are you as fond of riding as 
ofronaic." 



No; I never ride. I thiufc.jj 
should be very frightened." ,■ .■ 

" O no ! indeed you would not, 
after a Utile practice. I have nevoi 
b«en in the least timid. 1 think I^a^ 
thony is more afraid for me thait^ 
am for myself; and since I have batit 
riding with him, I have been obliged 
to be more careful, because he is: sn 
nervous about roe " ,_uf 

Caterina made no reply; but-ah» 

said to I erself I wish she woojil 
go Kwaj and not talk to me. ShS 
only wants me to admire her good^ 
n ilure and to tulk about Anthat 

MiBS Aesher was ihloking at Ihe 
same tjme 1 his Miss Sarti seena 
a stupid little thing. Those mnsioa^ 
people often are. But she is prellie* 
than I expected ; Anthony said aba 

Happily at this moment Ladji 
Aesher called her daughter's attend 
tion to the embroidered eushiODn. 
and Miss Assher, walking lo the qjb 
posite sofa, was soon in ronvei^on 
with Lady Cheverel about tapeBl:5i 
and embroidery in general, while hw 
mother, feeling herself Eupersed«d 
there, came and placed herself beeidi; 
Caterina. 

" I hear jou are the most beautifBl 
singer," was of coui-se the opening 
remark. "All Italians sing so beau- 
tifully. I travelled in Italy with Sir 
John'nhen we were first married, bsA 
we went to Venice, where ihey ff} 
about in gondolas, you know. Yoa 
don't wear powder, I see. Ho mwe 
will Beatrice ; ihough many people 
Think her curls would look all tbs 
belter Ibr powder. She has so much 
■'-'--'--' Our last raaid 
:r than this ; bul^ 
do TOu know, 6he wore Beatrice's 
stockings before they went lo the 
wash, and we could n t keep her aflat 
that, could we ? " 

Calenna, accepting the question as 

a mere bitof ihelorical effect, thought 

upcrflnous to reply, till Lady 

— .1 'TnnlriwP. now?'' 



dressed it much bel 
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her repose of mind. After a faint 
" No," she went on. 

" Maids are so very troubles 
«nd Beatrice is so particular, you 
can't imagine. I of^n say to 
'My dear, you can't liave perfoci 
That very gown she haa on, — lo be 
aure, it fits her beaulifnUy now, - 
it has licen unmade and made up 
again twice. But stie is like poor Sir 



John, 



> verj 1 



about his own things, was Sir Jolin. 
Is Lady Cheverei pailicnlar 1 " 

" Rather. But Mrs. Sharp has 
been her maid iwenly years." 

" I wish thers was any thance of 
our keeping Griffin twenty years. 
But I am afraid we shall have to 
part with her because her health is 
so deiicale ; and she is so obstinate. 



you It 



Let 



me recomtnend you to take 
tea in a morning, fasting. Beatrice Li 
BO Strong and healthy, she never tates 
any medicine ; but if I had had twen- 
ty girts, and the; had been delicate, I 
luionid have given them ail camomile 
tea. It strengthens the constitution 
beyond anything. Now, will you 
promise me to tiike camomile lea?" 

" Thank you ; 1 'm not at all ill," 
said Calerina. " I 'ye always been 
pale itnd thin." 

Lady Assher was sura camomile 
tea woulil make all the difference in 
the world, — Cater ina must see if it 
would n't, — and then went dribbling 
on like a leaky shower-bath, until the 
early entrance of the gentlemen cre- 
atta a (iiversion, and she fastened on 
Sir Christopher, who probably began 
to Ihinlt that, for poetical purposes, it 
woull he better not to meet one's first 
love again, after a lapse of forty 

Captain Wybrow, of course, joined 
his aunt and Miss Assher, and Mr, 
Gilfil tried to relieve Oaterina fVom 
the awkwardness of sitting aloof and 
dumb, by telling her how a friend of 
his bad broken his arm and slaked 
his horse tliat morning, not at nil 
appearing to heed thai she hardly 



listened, and was looking towards the 
other side of the room. One of the 
tortures of jealousy is, that it can 
never turn away its eyes fiDni the 
thing thai pains it. 

By and by every one felt the need 
of a relief from chit-chat, — Sir Chris- 
topher perhaps the most of all, — and 
it was he who made the acceptable 
proposition ; — 

" Come, Tina, arc we to have no 
music to-night l«fore vre sit down to 
cards ? Your ladyship plays at cards, 
I think ? " he added, recollecting liimi- 
self, and turning to Lady Assher. 

" O yes ! I'oor dear Sir John 
would have a whist -table every 
night." 

Catenna sat down to the harpsi- 
chord at once, and had no sooner 
begun to sing than she pei-ceived with 
delight that Captain Wvbnm- was 
"'""'"" " — 'ards the harpsichord, and 
ng in che old place. This 
gave fresh strength lo 
md when alie noticed 
that Miss Assher presently followed 
him with that air of ostentatious 
admiration which belongs lo the ab- 
of real enjoyment, her closing 
•a was none (tie worse for being 
ited by a little triumphant con- 

i^hy, you are in better voice ihwi 
, Caterina 1 " said Captain Wy- 
brow, when she had ended. " This is 
rather different from Misa Hibbert'a 
imall piping that we used to be (rlad 
>f at Farleigh, is it not, Beatrice ^ " 

" Indeed it is. You are a most 
mviahle creature. Miss Sarti, — Cate- 
■ina, — may 1 not call you Caterina? 
br I have heard Anthony speak of 
?oH so oiien. I seem lo know you 
[uile well.^^ You will let me call you 

" O yes, every one calls me Caterina, 
only when they call mc Tina." 

" Come, come, more singing, more 
nging, little monkey," Sir Chris- 
iphcr called out from the other side 
' the room. " We have not had 
ilf enough yet, " 

Caterina was ready enough to obey. 
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doing in (li poo so 

nn, who ha pas d 
nnobtrusire singing-bird, nestling 
fbndlj under the wings that were 01 
strelfbed for her, her heart heating 
onlj to the peaceful rhjthm of lo' 
or fluttering with some easilj stifi 
fear, had began to knon the del 
palpitations of triumph and hatred. 

When the aineing was over, f 
ChrtGEopher and Lady Cheverel i 
down to whist with Ladj Assher and 
Mr. Gilfil, and raterioa placed herself 
at the Baronet's elbow, as if to watch 
the game, that she might not appear 
to thrust herself on the pair of lovers. 
At Aral she was glowing with her lit- 
tle triumph, and felt the strength of 
pride; hut her eye nould steal to the 
opposite siilc of the fireplace, where 
Captain Wybrow had seated himself 
close to MisB Asaber, nod was leaning 
with his arm over the back of the 
thair, in the most lover-like position. 
Caterina began to feel ft choking sen- 
sation. She could see, almost with- 
out looking, that he was taking nji 
her arm to examine her bracelet] tlieir 
heads were bending- close together, 
her curls touching his check, — now 
he was puttinj; his lips to her hand. 
Caterina felt her cheeks bum, — she 
could sit no longer. She got up, pre- 
tended to he gliding nhont in search 
of something, and at length slipped 
out of the room. 

Outside, she took a candle, and, 
hurrying along the passages and up 
the stairs 10 her own room, locked the 

" O, I cannot hear it, I cannot bear 
it!" the poor thing borst out aloud, 
clasping her little fingers, and press- 
ing them back against her forehead, 
as if she wanted to break them. 

Then she walked hurriedly up and 
down the room. 

"And this must go on for days 
and days, and I must see it." 

She looked about nervously for 



omcthing to clutch. There irtt$- * 
muslin kerchief lying on the la)^;' 
he took it Up and lore it into shr^s 
s she walked up and down, and then 
pressed it into hard balls in her hafld. 

"And Anthony," she thought, "he 
can do this without caring for whal I 
feel. O, he can forget everylhitig; 
how he nsed to say he loved me,' — 
how liD used to take my hand in tn» 
aa we walked, — how he used to stapd 
near me in the evenings lor the SAe 
of looking into my eyes," 

"O, it is cmel, it is cruel 1" -^ 
burst out again aloud, as all ihOlso 
love-moments in the past relurlftd 
upon her. Then the (ears gnslKj 
forth, she Ihi-ew herself on her knifes 
hy the bed, and sobbed hitteriy. ■ ■ 

She did not know how long she btid 
been there, till she was startled by ihs 
prayer-bell; when, thinking Laij 
Cheverel might perhaps send ssffte 
one to inquire after her, she re— "' 
began hastily tr — -* ■'-- 



;, that fbet-B 



hardly niiSEa- 
tened her hair, and thrown a loose 
gown about her, before there WW a 
knock at the door, and Mrs. SbaPp's 
voice said, — "Miss Tina, my lady 

la opened the door and said. 



■' Then, goodness me ! why arts't 
you in bed, instead o' standing she- 
ering there, fit to catch your dcatif 1 
Come, let me fasten up your hair and 
luck you up warm." 

" O no, Ihonk you ; I shall really 
be in bed very soon. ' Good night, 
dear Sharpy; don't scold; I will be 
good, and get into bed." 

Caterina kissed her old friend coax- 
ingly, but Mrs. Sharp was not to be 
Tie over " in that way, andinsiet- 
secing her former chargo in bed, 
taking away the candle which the 
child had wanted to keep as a 
companion. 

" Lt it was impossible to lie there 
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long with that bealing heart ; nnd the 
liltte white figure was sooi 
a^ain, seeking- relief in tht 
of chill and uncomfort. It was light 
enough for her to see about her roum 
fjr the moon, nearly at lull, was ridin| 
higli in the heavens among scatteret 
hurrjing clouds. Caterina drew o^idi 
tha window eurtain ; find, silting with 
ber forehead pressed against the cold 
pane, looked out on the wide stretch 
of park and lawn- 
How dreary > the moonlight is, 
robbedof all its tenderness and repose 
by (he hard driving wind ! The trees 
are harassed by thit tossing motion, 
when thi^y would like lo be at rest ; 
the shivering grass makes her quake 
with syntpathelic cold; and the wil- 
lows by the pool, bent low and white 
nndor ihit inviiiblo hiirshnefs, seem 
agitiitod and helpless tike heriiilf. But 
she love.! the secnc the better for its 
Badness : there is some pity in it. It 
is nnt like that hard, unfeeling happi- 
nesa of lovers, flaunting in the eyes of 
misery. 

She set her teeth tight agninst the 
window-fi-atne, and the tears fell thick 
and Sa^t. She was ao thankful she 
could cry, for the mad pasaion she had 
(e!t when her CTes were dry frightened 
her. If that dreadful feeling were to 
come on when Lady Cheverel was 
present, she should oever be able to 
contain herself. 

Then there was Sir Christopher, — 

she hid these wicked feeli ^ 

" O, I cannot help it, I cannot help 
it I "she said in a loud whisper be- 
tween her sohs. " O God, have pity 

upon tne ! " 

In this way Tina wore out the long 
hours of the windy moonlight, till at 
last, with weary, aching limbs, she lay 
down in bed again, and slept from 
mere exhaustion. 

While this poor little heart was be- 
ing bruised with a weight too heavy 
for it. Nature was holding on her calm 
inexorable way. in anmoved and ter- 
rible beauty. The stars were rushing 



in their eternal courses; the tides 
swelled lo the level of the last expect- 
ant weed ; the sun was making bril- 
liaut day lo busy nations on the other 
side of the swifl earth. The stream 
oC human Ihought and deed was hur- 
rying and broadening onward. The 
astro nouier was at his telescope; the 
great ships were laboring over the 
waves; the toiling eagerness of com- 
merce, llie fierce spirit of revolution, 
were only ebbing in brief rest; and 
sleepless statesmen were dreadine^ the 
possible crisis of the morrow. What 
were our little Tina and her trouble 
in this mighty torrent, rushing from 
one awful nnknowtt lo another? 
Lighter than [he smallest centre of 
quivering life in the water-drop, hid- 
den and uncared for as (he pulse of 
anguish in the breast of the tiniest 
bird that has fluttered down to its nest 
with thft long-sought lood, and has 
found the nest torn and empty. 



CHAPrER VI. 

HE next morning, when Calerina 

waked from her heavy sleep by 

tha bringins in the warm water, 

sun was shining, the wind had 

abiited, and those hours of suffering 

'n the night seemed nnreat anddream- 

ike, in spite of weary timbs and ach- 

n:; eyes. She got up and began to 

Iress with n strange feeling of insen- 

ibilily, as if nothing could make her 

-rv again ; and she even felt a sort 

of longing to be down stairs in the 

midst of company, that she might get 

rid of this benumbed condition oy 

There are few of as that are not 
rather ashamed of our sins and follies 
as we look out on the blessed morn- 
ing sunlight, whieh ci 



stretches its dreary length behind ui 
and Tina, little as she knew about 
ines and theories, seemed to her- 
to have been both foolish and 
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tricked yesterday. To-day she woutd 
try to be good ; and vihen she knelt 
down to say her ahon prayer, — the 
very form ehe had learned by heart 
when she was ten years old, — ehe 
added, " O God, help me to bear 



her pale looks at break&st, Calerini 
passed the iDoming quietly, Mis9 
Assher and Captain Wybrow being 
out on a riding excursion. In the 
evening there was a dinner-party, aiid 
after Caterina had sung a little, Lady 
Chevetel, remembering that she was 
ailing, sent her to bed, where she 
soon sank into a deep sleep. Body 
and mind must renew their force 
snffer as well as to enjoy. 

On the morrow, however, it n 
rainy, and every one must stay 
doors; so it was resolved that the 

fuesta should be taken over the house 
y Sir Christopher, to hear the story 
of the archilecturHl alterations, the 
family portraits, and the family relics. 
All the party, except Mr. Gilfii, were 
in the drawing-room when the propo- 
sition was made ; and when Miss 
Assher rose to go, she looked towards 
Captain Wybrow, expecting to see 
him rise too; but he kept bis seat 
near the Are, turning his eyes towards 
the newspaper which he had been 
holding unread in his hand. 

" Are you not coming, Anthony 1 " 
said I.ady Cheverel, noticing Miss 
Assher's took of expectation. 

"I think not, if you 'II excuse me," 
he answered, rising and opening the 
door ; " I feel a little chilled this 
morning, and I am afraid of the cold 

Misa Assher reddened, but said 
notiiing. and passed on. Lady Chev- 
erel accompanying her. 

Caterina was seated at work in the 
oriel window. It was the first time 
she and Anthony had been alone to- 

5 ether, and she had thought before 
lat he wished to avoid bet. But 
now, surely, he wanted to speak to 
her, — he wanted to say something 



kind. Presently he rose from U 
seat near the fire, and placed hint^J 
on the ottoman opposite to her i 

■' We!!, Tina, and how have Tan 
been all this long time V ' ' 

Both the tone and the words w^ 
an offtnce to her ; the tone wbiTZ 
different from the old one the irfaii 
were so cold and unmeaning ig 
answered, with a little bitterness. -«u 

" I think you needn't ask |f 
docs n't make much diAerenea t^ 
you." 



" I don't know why you should la 
pect me to say kind things " 

Captain Wybrow was silen 
wished very much 

cnt. And yet he 
with Caterina. Hi . _ . 

to caress her, make her presents, 
have her think him very kind to . 
" "' len are plagny pervei 

wringing the™ '" ' 

iiy ai anything. 

I hoped you would think. 
the belter of me, Tina, for doing as,. 



There 's 



done, instead of bearing laa^i^ 
towards me. 1 hoped you would £^ 
that it is the best thing for eterf 
one, — the best for your happmas^ 

" O pray don't make love to Min ~ 
Assher for the sake of my bappinesE^ 
answered Tina. ^ 

At this moment the door opened 
and Miss Assher entered, to fetch btu 
reticnle, which lay on the harpsi 
chord. She gave a keen glance nf 
Caterina, whose face was flushed, af4 
saj-ing to Captain Wybrow with a 
slight sneer, " Since you are so chi^ 
I wonder yon like to sit in ihe win- 
dow," left the room again immedir 

The lover did not appear much 
discomposed, but sat quiet a littip 
longer, and then, seating; himself o^ 
the music-stool, drew it near to Caji 
rina. and, taking her hand, sai^^ 
" Come, 'Tina, look kiudly at me, wl 
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Assber lias her ejes open on what 
passes between you aai Captain Wj- 
broiv,an<llreel£ure she is getting jea]- 
Qus of jou. Pray be very careful, 
Caterinn, and try to behave with po- 
liteness and iadilTerence to him. You 
Uiust see by this dme th&C he is not 
worth the feeling you hare given him. 
He 's more disturbed at his pulse beat- 
ing one too many in a minute, than 
St aJI the misery he has causedyou by 
is foolish trifting." 

," Yououghtnottosj)eiilc so of him, 
Hajnard," said Catcnna, passionale- 
Ij, " He is not what you think. Ho 
$d care for me ; he did love m« ; only 
he wanted to do what bis uncle 
ij'ished." 

" O, to be sure ! I know it is only 
from ihe most virtuous motives that 
he does what is convenient to him- 
selV 

._ Mr. Gilftl paused. He felt that he 
^iis getting irritated, and defeating his 
cjwQ object. Pi-osentiy he coQtinued in 
4.calni and alFcclionate tone ; — 

' " I will say no more about what I 
think of him, Cntcrina. But whether 
be loved you or not, his poiitioa now 
with Miss Assber is snch that any 
l0vo yon may cherish for him can 
bring nothing but misery. Godknow5 
I don't expect you \o learc off loving 
him at a moment's notice. Timeand 
fthsence, and trying to do what is 
right, are the only cures. If it were 
n^t thai Sir Chiislopher and Liidy 
Cheverel would be displeased and pui- 
Kled nE your wishing to leave home 
lust now, I would beg you pay a vis- 
it to mv sister- ShD and her husband 
are good creatures, and would make 
their house a home to you. But I 
could not urge the thing just now with- 
onl giving a spocial reason ; and what 
is most of all to bedroaded is the rais- 
in); of any suspicion in Sir Christo- 
pher's mind of what has happened in 
the past, or of your present feelings. 
Tou think so too, don^t you, Tina t " 
Mr. Gilfil pnused ajain, but Cale- 
rina said nothing. She was looking 
away from him, out of the window, 
and her eyes were filling with teirs. 



>tbca< 
you. B«- 
[ber, I entreat you, that the peace 
of the whole family depends on your 
power of governing yourself. Only 
say yon forgive me belbre I go." 

"Dear, good Maynard," she said ; 
stretcbingout her httle hand and tak- 
ing two of his large fingers in lier 
grasp, while her tears flowed fast; 
■' I am very cross to you. But my 
heart is breaking. 1 don't know 
what I do. Good by." 

He stooped down, kissed Ihe little 
hand, and then leit the room, 

" The cursed scoundrel ! " he mat- 
tered between his teeth, as he closed 
the door behind him. " If it were not 
for Sir Christopher, I should like to 
pound him into paste to poison pup- 
pies '"- '-■— •'^• 



ike himself. 



CHAPTER X, 

That evening Captain Wybrow, 
turning from a \aa<' ride with MisB 
Assber, went up to his dressing-room, 
and seftted himself with an air of con- 
siderable lassimde before hia mirror. 
The reflection there presented of his 
exquisite self was certainly paler and 
worn than usual, and might ex- 
the anxiety with which he first 
felt his pulse, and then laid his hand 
his heart. 

' It 's a devil of a position this for 

nan to be in," was the train of hia 

thought, as he kept his eyes fixed on 

the glass, while he leaned back in hia 

chair, and crossed his hands behind 

hia head ; " between two jealous wo- 

1 and both of them as ready ta 

B fire as tinder. And in my state 

health, too ! I should ba glad 

ugh to run away from the whole 

afiair, and go off to some lolos-eating 

place or other where there are no wo- 
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men, or onl j women wlio are too sleepy 
to be jealous. Here am I, doing notn- 
ing to please myself, trying lo i!o the 
best thing for everybody else, and all 
the comfort I get is lo have Hre shot at 
me from women's ejes, anil venom 
spurted at me from women's tongues. 
U Beatrice takes another Jealous fit 
into her head, —and it's like!/ 
enough, Tina is so unmanageable, - 
J don't know wliat storm she mi 
I'aise, And any hitch iu this tni 
riage, especially of that sort, might bo 
a fatal business for Ills' old gentle- 
man. J would n't have such a blow 
latl upon him for a great deal, 
sides, a man must be married si 
time in his life, and I could hardl; 
better than marry Beatrice. SI 
an uncommonly line woman, 
I 'm really very fond of her ; an( 
I shatt let her have her own way, her 
temper won't signify ranch. I wish 
the wedding was over and done i 
for this fuss does n't suit me al 
1 have n't been half so well lately. 
That scene about Tina this morning 
quite upset me. Poor little Tina I 
What a little simpleton it was, lo set 
her heart on me in that way ! But 
she ought to sec how impassible it is 
that things should be dilferent. If 
fihe would but understand how kindly 
I feel towards her, and make up her 
mind to look on me as a friend, — bat 
that is what one never can get a 
man to do. Beatrice is very g 
natured ; I 'm sure she would be kind 
to the little thing. It would be a 
greatoomfortif Tina would take to 
Giliit, if it were only in anger against 
me. He'd make her a capital hus- 
band, and I should like to see ibe 
little grasstiopper happy. If I had 
been in a dilTerent position, I would 
certainly have married her myself; but 
that was out of the question with my 
responsibilities lo Sir Christopher, I 
think a, little persuasion from iny un- 
cle would bring her to accept (xillil ; 
I know she would never be able lo op- 
pose my uncle's wishes. And if they 
wete once married, she 's such a lov- 
ing little thing, she would soon be 




billing and 
had never k 
tainly be the l< 
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three-quarter new of his face (Seafe 
ly it was tlio dono mfdtce delbiiSi 
leaa ' that laid these onerous dut>«^ 
upon him, — an idea w hich iiatnpa% 
suggested that he should ring for bia 

Foi 

ening symploma as Co allay the ann^ 
ety both of Captain Wjbrow ahd 
Ut. Gilfil All earthly thmgs hxr^ 
their lull e\en on nights when iHo 
most unappea-able wind is ragipa, 
there will be a momtnt of stillnea 
before it crsshes among the bougM 
again, and storms against the wiio 
dows, and howU like a thousand lo(j 
demons thrcngh the key ho ea j 

Miss Asshor appeared lo be in the 
highest good humor Captain WA 
brow was more assiduous tbnn uau^t 
and was very circumspectin tiisbeha^ 
ior to Calerina, on whom MissAsshor 
bestowed unwonted attentions. The 
weather was brilliant; thereweretii 
ing cKcurEions in the mornings and 
dinner-parties in the evenings. Com 
sultations in the library between Sv 
Christopher and Lady Assher seem«(t 
to he leading to a satisfactory resulkj 



!toad Chat this vi^t 
at Cheverel Manor would terminau 
in another fortnight, when the prepi^ 
rations for the wedding would be 
carried forward with all despatch, af 
Farleieh. The Baronet seemed 
every day more radiant- Accustomed 
to view people who entered into lua 
plans by the pleasant li(r)it which his 
own strong will and bright hopefuU 
ness were always casting on the toi 
ture, he saw nothing but personal 
charms and promising domestic qua^ 
Miss Aasher, whose quickn^a 
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of eyo and taste in extemuls fonned 
real ground of sympathy between he 
and Sir Christopfier. Lady Clievei 
el's enthusiasm nover rose above th 
temperate mark of calm satisi'action, 
and, having quile her share of the 
critical aeumcn which cliaracteri 
the mu'ual estimates of the fair s , 
sih had a more inodsiate opinion of 
Misa Assher's qnalitiea. She suspect- 
ed Chat the fair Beatrice had a sharp 
and imperious temper ; and being 
herself, on principle and by habitual 
Belf-coramand, the most deferential of 
wives, she noticed with disapproval 
Miss Assher'a occasional air of au- 
thority towards Captain Wybrow. 
A proud woman who hns learned to 
submit carriea at) her pride 10 the re- 
inforcement of her submission, and 
looks down with severe auparioritj on 
all feminine assumption as " unbecom- 
ing." Lady Cheverdl, however, con- 
fined her criticisms to the privacy of 
her own thoughts, and, with a reti- 
cence which I fesr may seem incredi- 
ble, did not use them as a meins of dis- 
turbing her husband's complacency. 
- And Caterina? How did she pass 
these sunny autumn days, in wiiieh 
the skies seemed to bu sinilini; on the 
family gladness '^ To her the change 
in Miss Assher's manner was unac- 
countable. Those compassionate at- 
tentions, chose smiling en ndescenslons, 
were Wrturo lo Caierina, who was 
constantly tempted to repulse them 
with anger. She thought, " Perhaps 
Anthony has told her to be kind to 
poor Tina." This was an insult. 
Ha ought to have known that the 
mere presence of Miss Assher was 
painful to her, thit Ali^s Asshcr's 
amilci scorched her, that Miss Assher's 
kind words were like poison stin";3 in- 
flaming her to madness. And he — 
Anthony — he was evidently repent- 
ing of Che tenderness he had been be- 
trayed into that morning in the draw- 
ing-room. He was cold and distant 
andcitil to her, to ward off Beatrice's 
suspicions, and Beatrice (ould he so 
graeious now, because she was sure 
of dDthony's entire devotion. Well! 



lyllt not 



ight t 



be, — and she 
otherwise. And 



0, ho « 

could never have behaved so to him. 
To make her love him so, — to speak 
such tender words, — to give her such 
caresses, and [hen tt> behave as if 
such things had never been. He had 
given her iho poison Chat seemed so 
sweet while she was drinking it, and 
now it was in her blood, and she was 
helpless. 

With this tempest pent up in her 
bosom, the poor child went up to her 
room every night, and there it all 



cuurting cold and weariness, she told 
to the pitiful listening ni);ht the an- 
guish which she could pour into no 
mortal ear. But always sleep came 
at last, and always in the morning 
the reactive calm that enabled her lo 
live through the day. 

It is amazing how long a young 

frame will go on battling witli this 

sort of secret wretchedness, and yet 

show no traces of Che conflict for any 

but sympathetic eyes. The very deU- 

eacy of Caterina'a usual appearance, 

her natural paleness and habitually 

quiet mouse- tike ways, made any 

ip to ms of fatigue and suffering iesa 

iceable. And her sinning — the 

thing in which she censed Co be 

passive, and bt 



leofit: 



lergy. 



She I 






wonderi 

whether she feltsad or angry, crushed 
with the sense of Anthony's indili^r- 
buming with impatience un- 
der Miss Assher's attentions, it was 
ilways a relief to her to sing. Those 
full deep notes she sent ibrth seemed 
be lifting the pain from her heart, 
seemed to be carrying away tha 
idness from her brain. 
Thus Lady Cheverel noticed no 
change in Caterina, and it was only 
Mr. Gillil who discerned with anxiety 
the feverish spot that sometimes rose 
her cheek, the deepening violet 
under her eyes, and (he strange 
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•bseat glance, the unhealthj glitter 
of the beaulirul eyes chcmaelves. 

But [hose a;;i[HCed niijhts were 
ditcing a more fatal eflcct than 
represented hy these alight outward 
cliftnges. 



CHAPTER Xr. 

Thc following Sundaj, the 
ing being rainy, it was determined 
that the I'amily should not i;o to Cum 
bermoor Church as usual, but tba 
Mr. Gilfil, wlio had oiilv au afienioor 
service at his curacy, should conduct 
tlie morning serrice in the thapel. 

Just before the appointed hour of 
eleven, CaTerlna came down into the 
drawtng-rooni, looking so iinnsuallj 
ill as to call forth an anxious inquiry 
from Lady Cheverei, who, on learn- 
ing that she had a severe headache, 
insisted that she should not attend 
service, and at once packed her up 
comfortably on a sofa near the fire, 
patting a volume of Tillotson's Ser- 
mons Luto her hands, — as appropri- 
ate reading, if Caierina should feel 
equal to that means of edification. 

Excellent medicine fur the mind 
are the good Archliiehop's sermons, 
but a medicine, unhappily, not suited 
to Tina's case. She sat with the 
hook open on her knees, her dark 
eyes fixed vacantly on the purtrajtof 
that handsome Lady Clieverel, wife 
of the notable Sir Anthony. She 
gazed at the picture without thinking 
of it, and the fair blond dame seemed 
to look down on her with that be- 
nignant unconcern, that mild won- 
der, with wiiich happy self-possessed 
women are apt to look down on their 
agitated and weaker sisters. 

Caterinii was thinking of the near 
future,-— of the wedding that was so 
soon to come, — of all she would 
have to live through in the next 

"1 wish I could be vtrj ill, and 
die before then," she thought. 
" When people get very ill, they 
don't miad about ^ngs. Poor Pat- 



ty Richards looked s 
she was in a decline. S 
seem to care any more about !hS( 
lover tliat she was engaged tt> ba 
married to, and she liked the anjpft 
of the flowers so, thai I used to tfkjb 
her. O, if I could but like anythjuB. 
— if I could but chink about »31 
thing elsel If these dreadful feehnA 
would go away, I would n t mu|0 
about not being happy. I noulda'* 
want anj-thing, — and 1 could !• 
what would please Sir ChnslopW 
and Lady Cheverei. But when 1^ 
rage and anger comes into m^Tj 
don't know what to do. I don't f^ 
the ground under me ; I only ferf my 
head and heart beating, and ii sc^igu 
as if 1 must do something dreadtu" 
Oh ! I wonder if anyone ever felt hb^ 
me before. I must be very wickedj 
Bat God will have pity on me, Itf 
knows all I have to bear." 

In this way the time wore on L^ 
Tina heard the sound of voices aloDg 
the pnssa^, and became conscioa« 
that the volume of Tillotson h^ 
slipped on the floor. She hod onli 
just picked it np, and seen with 
alarm lliat the pages were bent, whew 
Lady Asshcr, Beatrice, and Capla^Q 
Wybrow entered, all with that brisic 
and cheerful air which a sermon ia 
often observed to produce when It i^i 

Lady Assher at once came and 
^aled herself by Caterina. H^g 
.dyshtp had been considerably rat 
freshed by a doze, and was in grea^ 
force for monologue. 

" Well, lay dear Miss Sarti, anj 
how do you feel now t — a little beif 
' 'r, I sec, I thought you would trt^ 
liting quietly here. These head; 
aches, now, are all from weakne^&, 
You must not over.cxerl yoursel^^ 
and you must take bitters. I us^^ 
to have just the same sort of heii^n 
aches when I was your age, and old. 
Dr. Samson used to say to my mo (ti- 
er, ' Madam, what your daughter 
suffers from is weakness.' He wa» 
such a curious old man, was Bir.^ 
Samson. . But I wish voa cou}d h^re 
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bmrd the sermon ll 
Such an excellent Ren 
about iho ten yirgins ; 
iroro foolish, and Sve 



3 clevi 



What a very pi 
jODUg man he is I so very r|uiet and 
nc-rseablc, and snch a goad hiind 
whist' I wish we had liim at F. 
leigh. Sir John nould have liked 
him beyond anything; he is so good- 
tempered ut cnrds, and he was such a 
man for cards, was 8ir John. And 
our rector is a very irritable man 
he can't bear to lose his money s 
cards. I don't think a clergyma 
ought to mind about losing hi 

" O pray, La3y Asaher," inter- 
posed Beatrice, in her usual tone of su- 
periority, "do not weary poor Ciileri- 
na with such uninteresting questions. 
Your head seems vary bad still, 
dear," she continued, in a condoling 
tone, to Catering. ; " do tiike my 
vinaisrette, and keep it in your pock- 
et. It will perhaps refresh you now 
and then." 



"Indeed, dear, I never use it; yon 
must take it," Miss Aasher persisted, 
holding it close to Tina's hand. 
Tina colored deeply, pushed the v^in- 
aigrette away with some impatience, 
and said : " Thank you, I never use 
those things. I don't like vinai- 

Misa Asshcr returned the vinaigrette 
to her pocket in suiprise and haugh- 
ty silence, and Captain Wybrow, 
who had looked on in f^ome alarm, 
said hastily : " See I it is quite bright 
ont of doors now. There is time 
for a walk before luncheon. Come, 
Beatrice, put on your h;il and cloak, 
and let us have half an hour's walk 
on the gravel." 

" Yes, do, my dear," said Lady 
Asshcr, "and I will go and see if 
Sir Christopher is having his walk in 
the gallery." 

As soon as tbe door had closed be- 



hind the two ladies. Captain Wybrow, 
standing with his back to the lire, 
turned towards Caterina, and said ia 
a tone of earnest rcmoustrance : " My 
dear Caterina, let me beg of you to 
exercise more control over your feel- 
ings ; you are realty rude to Misa 
Assher, and 1 can see that she is quite 
hurt. Consider how strange your be- 
havior must appear to her. She will 
wonder what can be the cause of it. ' 
Come, dear Tina," he added, ap- 

Eroachiiig her, and attempting to take 
er hand ; " for your own sate let me 
entreat yon to receive her attentions 
politely. She really feels very kindly 
towards you, and I should be so hap- 
py to see you friends." 

Caterina was already in such a 
state of diseased susceptibility that 
the most innocent words from Cap- 
tain Wybrow would have been Irri- 
tuling to her, as the whir of the 
most delicate wing will aiSict a ner- 
vous patient But this tone of benev- 
olent remonstrance was intolerable. 
He had inflicted a gi'eac 
pented injury on her, and h 

sumed an air of benevolen 
her. This was a new out ag H 
profession of good-will was so ce 
Caterina SDati:hed away h h d 
id said indignantly: "I^ m 
myself, Captain Wybrow I I d 
disturb you." 
" Caterina, why will you be so 
lolent, — so unjust to me? It is tOT 
you that I feel anxious. Miss Assher 
has already noticed how strange your 
behavior is both to her and me, and 
ts me into a \'cry difBculc pusi- 

What can I saj- to her ! " 
lay?" Caterina burst forth with 
se bitterness, rising, and moving 
towards tbe door ; " say that I am a 
poor silly girl, and have fallen in love 
'■ you, and am jealous of her; but 
you have never hud any feeling 
but pity for me, — you have never be- 
haved with anything more rlian friend- 
'' less to me. Tell her that, and she 
ill think ail the better of you," 
'Tina uttered this as the bitterest 
sarcasm her ideas would furnish her 
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she thrtw 



with, not bflving the faintest sQspicion 
that the Baicasm derived any of its 
bitterness rrom truth. Underneath 
all her sense of wrong, which viaa 
rather instinctive than roflcctiva, — 
nndemeAth all (be madness of her 
jealousy, and her nngovemabla im- 
pulsea of resentment and vindictive- 
neEB, — underneath all this scorching 
passion, there were still left some hid- 
den crystal dews of trust, of salf-re- 
proof, of belief that Anthony was try- 
ing to do the right. Love had not 
all gone to feed the fires of hatred. 
Tina eliU trusted that Anthony felt 
more for her than he seemed to feel ; 
she was still far fiom suspecting him 
of a wrong vihich a woman ivsents 

2 than inconstancy. And 

.... .ui^ „„„( simply as 

find for the anger o'f the moment. 

As she stood nearly in the middle 
of the room, her little body trembling 
under the shock of passions too strong 
for it, her very lipa pale, and her 
eyes gleaming, [he door opened, and 
Miss Assher appeared, tall, blooming, 
and splendid, in her walking- cos- 
tume. As she entered, her face wore 
(he smile appropriate to the exits and 
entrahees of a young lady who feels 
thai her presence is an inleresting 
fact ; but the next moment she looked 
at Caterina with grave surprise, and 
then threw a glance of angry sns- 
picion at Captain Wybrow, who wore 

" Perhaps jon are (oo much en- 

faged to walk ont, Captain Wybrow ? 
will go alone." 

" No, no, I am coming," he an- 
swered, harrying towards her, and 
leading her out of the room i leaving 
poor Caterina to feel all the reaction 
of shame and self-reproach after her 
outbnrst of passion. 



CHAPTER XII. 



and Miss Sarti ^ 



i Miss As«l^ 



gravel. " It ^oiria 
be agreeable to have some ided' of 
what is coming." .i 

Captain Wybrow was silent. He 
felt out of humor, irearied, annoyed. 
Therecomemomenlswhenonealmt^t 
determines never again to oppose 
anything but dead silence loan aoglr 
woman, " Now then, confound itf' 
he sard to himself, *' I 'm going to le 
battered on the other flank." -.H* 
looked resolutely at the horizon, irllh 
something more like a frown on Us 
face than Beatrice had ever seAi 

After a pause of two or three ntii. 
ntes, she continued in a still hnngh- 
tier tone, " I suppose you are aware. 
Captain Wybrow, that I expect «&! 
explanation of what 1 have Just 

" I have no CKpknation, my dear 
Beatrice," he answered at last, mak- 
ing B strong efibrt over himself, " rai- 
cept what I have already given yoi. 
I hoped you would never reeur to die 
subject. 

" Your explanation, however, is 
very far from satisfaolory. I can on- 
ly say that the airs Miss Sarti thinls 
herself entitled to put on towards yda 
are quite incompatible with jour por- 
tion as regards me. And her behav- 
ior to me is most insulting, i shaH 
certainly not stay in the house under 

state the reasons to Sir Christopher^' 
" Beatrice," said Caplain Wybrow, 
his irritation giving way to alarm, - 
" I beseech you to be patient, and ot- 
ercise your good feelings in this aflair. 
It is very painful, I know, but I am 
" '" grieved to injuje 



I'hat a poor little dependeut thing 

" It is very adroit of you to make 
these evasions, but do not sumiosB 
that they deceive me. Miss Seiti 
would never dare to behave lo you as 
she docs, if yott had not flirted with 
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her, or mado love to her. I snpposc 
she conadora jour engnf^mcnt to me 
a breach ul &ith to her. I u^ much 
obliged to jou, certain];, for making: 
me Miss Sarti's rival. Yoa have lold 
me « falsehood. Captain Wy.brow." 
" " ■ ' ' Bolemnly declare to 



kindly to. ~aa 



. favorite o! my un- 
liltle thing enough. 
I BhouUl be glad to sec her married to 
Gilfil to-morrow ; that 's a good proof 
that I'm not in love wiih her, I 
should think. As to the past, I may 
have shonn her tittle attentions, 
which she has exaggeralcd and mia- 
intarprcicd. What man ia not liable 
to that sort of thing t " 

" But what can she foand her be- 
havior on 1 What had she been say- 
ing to you this morning to make her 
tremhle and tnm pale in that way f " 

" 0, I don't know. I just said 



hers, there 'a no knowing how she 
may talte what one says. She 's a 
fierce little thing, though slie seems 
so quiet generally." 

"But she ouirht to be made to 
know how unbecoming and indelicate 
her conduct is. For loy part, J won- 
dur Lady Chovercl has not noticed 
her short answers and the airs she 









ters her hood that a girl c 









her an offer." 

" Well, I shall let Miss Sarti know 
myself that I have observed her con- 
duct. It will be only a charity to 

"Nay, dear, that will be doing 
nothing hut harm. Caterina'a tem- 
per is peculiar. The best thing you 
can do will be to leave her to herself 
OS much as possible. It will all wear 
off. I 've no doubt she 'II be married 
to aam betbrt k>it((. : QitU'. fWidw 



are easily diverted from one object to 
another. By Jove, what a rate my 
heart ia galloping at I These con- 
founded palpitationj get worse instead 
of better.^' 

Thus ended the conversation, so 
fur as it concerned Catcrina, not with- 
out leaving a distinct resolution in 
Captain W^brow's mind, — a resola- 
lion carried into effect the next day, 
when he was in tlie library with Sir 
Christopher for the purpose of dis- 
cussing some arrangements about llie 
appro.iching marriage. 

"By the by," he said carelessly, 
when the business came to a pause, 
and he wua sauntering round the 
room with hia hands in his coac-pock- 
ets, surveying the backs of the books 
that lined the walls, " when is the 
wedding Ijetween Gilfil and Caterina 
to come off, sir? I've a fallow-teel- 
ing for a poor devil so many fathoraa 
deep in love as Maynard. Why 
Should n't their marriage happen as 
soon as ours ? I suppose he has come 
understanding with Tina 7 



old Crichley died ; he ci 

very long, poor fellow ; and then 
Maynard might have entered into mat- 
rimony and the rectory both at once. 
Bat, after all, that really is no good 
reason for wailing. There is no need 
for them to leave the Manor when 
they are married. The little monkey 
is quite old enough. It would be 
pretty to see her a matron, with a ba- 
by about the size of a kitten in her 

" I think that system of waiting ia 
always bad. And if I can further any 
settlement von would like to make on 
Catcrina, f shall be delighted to carry 
out your wishes." 

" My dear boy, that 's very good of 
you; bnt Maynard will have enoQgh ; 
and from what I know of him — and 
I know him well — I think he would 
rather provide for Catcrina himself. 
However, now you have put this mat- 
ter into my head, I begin to blams 
myscif 6>i not having thought of it 
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before. I've been so wrapt up ... 
Bealrice and jou, you rastnl, thai I 
hail really forgotten poor Maynarl. 
And he 'b older ihan you, — it s high 
lime he waa settled in life as a family 

Sir Christopher paused, took snuff 
in a meditative manner, and presently 
said, more to himself than to Anthony, 
who was humming a tune at the far 
end of ihe room, " Yes, yes. It will 
be a cauttul plan (o tinish off all oui 
family business at once." 

Hiding out with Miss Assher th( 
same morning. Captain Wylirow men- 
tioned lo her incidentally, that Sii 
Chrisiopher was anxious to bring 
about the wedding between Gilfil and 
Cuterina as soon as possible, and Ihnt 
Im, fbr his parr, should tlo all hcrould 
(o further ihe affair. It would bellic 
best thing in the world Ibr Tir 
whose melfaio he was really i 



id execution. Ke made up his 



library. Maynard. I want lo have 
wont with you." 

"Maynard, my hoy," he hcEan, a 
soon as they were seated, tapping hi 
snuff-box, and looking; radiant at the 
i<le:t of the unexpected pleat^ure he 
was about to (rive, "why should n't 
we have tn'o happy couples instead of 
one, liefore the autumn is over, eh ? " 

" Eh i " he repeated, niter a mo- 
ment's pause, lenrihonini: out the 
niono>y liable, takinj; a slow pinch, 
and looking up at Maynard with a 
sly smile. . 

stand you. sir," answered Mr. Giifil, 
who felt annoyed at the coascioosncss 
that he was turning pale. 

" Not undersland me, you rojrue 1 
Vou know very well whose happiness 
lies nearest (o my heart after Aniho. 
ny's. You know you let me into your 
■ecreta long noo, so there '■ no con- 
fesfiOQ to make. Tina 's quite old 



enough to be a grave littla wife now; 
and Uiough the liet-tory 's not ready 
for you, that 's no matter. My lady 
and I shall feel alt the more comfort- 
able for having 70a with us. We 
should miss onr little singing-bird if 
we lost her all at once." 

Mr. Gimi lelt himself in apainfutly 
difRcuIi position. He dreaded that 
Sir Christopher should surmise or 
discover the true state of Cnterina'a 
feelings, and jet he was obliged to 
make those feelings the ground of hit 
reply. 

"My dear sir," he at last said with 
some effort, "you will not suppose 
that I am not alive to your goodness, 
— (hat I am not grateful for your 
Jiilheriy interest in my happiness ; 
but I fear that Calerina's feelings to- 
wards me are not such as to warrant 
the hope that the would accept a pro- 
posal of marriage fiom me." 
" Have yon ever asked her' " 
" No, sir. Bnt wc often know these 
things too well wiihout asking." 

"Pooh, pooh I the little monkey 
must love you. Why, jou were her 
first playfellow; and I remember she 
used tocryifyou ctityour finger. Be- 
sides, she has always silently admit- 
ted that you were her lover. Yon 
know I have always spoken of 
}ou 10 her in that tight, I look it 
for granted you had settled ihe busi' 
ncES l)etween yourselves; eo did An- 
thony. Anthony thinks she's in 
love wiih you, and hchas jdnngeyes, 
which are apt enough to see clearly in 
these matters. He was talking to me 
about it this morning, and pleased 
me very much by the friendly iniereat 
ho showed in you and Tina. 

The blood — more than was waIl^ 
ed — rushed hack to Mr, Gilfll'sface; 
he set his teeth and clenched his 
hands in the effort to repress a burst 
of indignation. Sir Christopher no- 
ticed the flush, but thought it indi- 
cated ihe fluctuation of hope and fear 
about Cttlerina. He went on : — 

" You 're too modest by half, May- 
nard.' A fellow who can take a fire- 
baried gate u yen cuui onght not l« 
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" Sir Christopher," said poor May. 
nitttl earnestly, " I shall really fee! it 
the {>reatcst kindness yon can possit'' 
Ehow me not (o menlion this subji 
toiCalerinii at present. I think such 
B proposal, made prematurel/, might 
OTHy aiienale her fhim roe." 

Sir Ghristopher was getting a little 
displeased at this contradiction 
lohe became u little sharper as he 
said : " Hare you any grounds to state 
fof this opinion, beyond your general 

lovB with you ? " 

" I can state none beyond ray own 
very strong impression thitt she does 
not love ma well enough to marry 

"Then I think that ground is 
worth nothing at all. I am tolerably 
correct in my jadgnient of people; 
ai^ if I am not very much deceived 
m Tina, she looks forward to nothing 
else but to your being her husband. 
Leave me to manage the matter as I 
think best. You may rely on me 
that I shall do no harm to your 
canse, May nurd." 



misht result from Sir Christopher's 
determination, quitted the library in 
a ' state of mingled indi<rnniion 
against Captain Wybrow, and dis- 
tre^ for himself and Calerina,. What 
wcnid she think of him ! She mij^ht 
su^^se that Aehad instigated or sanc- 
tioned Sir Christopher's proceeding. 
He-should perhaps not have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her on the sub- 
ject in time; he would write her a 
note, and tarry it up to her room after 
tha4rc9sing-beil had rung. No ; that 
wolild agitate her, and unfit her for 
appearing at dinner, and passing the 
evening calmly. He would diifer it 
till bedtime. After prayers, he con- 
trived to lead her back to the drawing- 
rooiit; and to put a letter in her hand, 
She'^'carried it up to her own room, 
wondering, aad there read ; — 



me. I h d I d re d to 

and h bee p d rom 

speaking more strongly by tlie dread 
of provoking (juestions which I could 
not answer without causing you fresh . 
misery. I write this, both to prepare 
you for anything Sir Christopher may 
say, and to assure you — but I hope 

!'ou already believe it — that your 
eelings are sacred to me. I would 
rather part with the dearest hope of 
my life than be the means of adding 
to your trouble. 

■' It is Captdn Wybrow who has 
prompted Sir Christopher to take up 
the subject at this moment. I tell 
you this, to save you from hearing it 
iuddenly when you are with Sit 
Ilhristophar. You see now wliat sort 
of stuff that dastard's heart is mads 
of. Trust in me always, dearest 



Calfirina, ] 






Caterina was at first too terribly 
stung by the words about Captain 
Wybrow to think of the difficulty 
which threatened her, — to think ei- 
ther of what Sir Christopher would 
say to her, or of what she could say 
in reply. Bitter sense of injury, fierce 
resentment, left no room tor fear. 
With the poisoned garment upon 
him, the victim writhes under the 
torture, — he hiis no thought of the 
coming death. 

Anthony could do this! — Of this 
there could be no explanation but the 
coolest contempt for her feelings, the 
Lscst sncTtfice of all the consideration 
id tenderness he owed her to the 
easu of his position with Miss Assher. 
No. It was worse than that ; it was 
deliberate, gratnilous cruelty. He 
wanted to show her how he deaiiised 
her ; he wanted to make her fi:ol her 
folly in having ever believed that he 
loved her. 
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The last crystal 
Undrrness, she lhouj>;}it, were dried 
tm ; nil was parchtsl, fiery liatred. 
Now she need no longer check her 
resentmenc by Ihe tear of doing him 
an injus^ce; he had trifled with her, 
as Maynard hsd snid ; he liad been 
reckless of her ; and now he was base 
and oi'uol. She hod cause enough lor 
her bitlemess and anj^r: they were 
not so wicked as tbey had seemed to 

As these thonghls were hurrying 
after each other like so many sharp 
throbs of fevered pain, she """"" ~" 



She paced i 



stleissly I 



___, _ , —her hands 

cltnched, her eyes gleaming fiercely 
and wandering uneasily , as if in 
search of sorriething on which she 
might throw herself like a tigress. 

"If I could speak to him," she 
whispered, " and telt him I hale him, 
1 desfiise him, I loathe him t " 

Suddenly, as if a new thought had 
struck her, she drew a key from her 
pocket, and, unlocking an inlaid desk 
where she stored up her keepsakes, 
took from it a small miniature. It 
was in a very slifiht gold frame, with 
s ring to it, as if intended to he w( 
on a chain ; and under the glass 
the back were two locks of hair, c 
dark and the other auburn, arranged 
in a funlastle knot. It was Anthony' 
secret present to her a vear ago, — 
copy he had had made specially for 
her. For the last month she had 
not taken it from its hiding-place ; 
there was no need to heighten the 
Tividness of the past. But now she 
clulehed it dereely, and dashed it 
across the room against the bare 
hearthstone. 

Will she crush it under her feet, 
and grind it under her high-heeled 
shoe, till ereiy trace of those false 
cruel features is gone ! 

Ah, nol She rnshed across the 
room ; but when she saw the little 
treasure she had cherished so fondly, 
so o^n smothered with kisses, so 
often laid under her pillow, and 
remembered with the first return ot 



ivory cracked, there was a revulsion 
of the overstrained feeling; relentinB -^ 
came, and she burst into tears. 

Look at her slooping down to gathj 
er up her treasure, searching fot ^he 
hair and replacing it, and then mo^ro' 
fully examining the crack that dig^ 
figures the once-loved image. Thent 
is no glass now to guard either Irtw 
hair or the portrait ; but see honi 
carefully she wraps delicate papel 
round it, and locks it up a^in ii).i|^ 
old place. Poor child ! God send 
the relenting may always comehefora 
the worst irrevocable deed ! , 

This action had quieted herr aa4 
she sat down to read Maynard's let- 
ter again. She read it two or three 
times without seeming to take in tlm 
sense; her apprehension was dul)e^ 
by the passion ot the last houE, ntd 
she found it diOicult to call up.thff 
ideas suggested by the wordsi Al 
last she began to have a distinct f<c^ 
ception 6f the impending intervi^ 
with Sir Christopher. The idea «| 
displeasing the Baronet, of wh(n« 
every one at the Manor stood in awe, 
frightened her so much that > shs 



if he were quite sure of -iti' 
How could she tell him he was. 4*- 
ceived, — and what if be were lo.ttW 
her whether she loved anybody ^'^i 
To have Sir Christopher looking «<^ 

Erily at her was more than she coh19 
ear, even in imagination. He iif^ 
always been so good to her I Tt^ 
she began to thinii of the pain •ho' 
might give him, and the more seUislt 
as of fear gave way to the diV' 
of affection. Unselfish teu^. 
began to flow, and sorrowful grtfie- 
tude to Sir Christopher help»l S>: 
awaken her sensibility to Mr. Oili^'f' 
tenderness and generosity. 
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ive loved him instead, — but I 

sver love or care for anything 

My heart is bruken." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The r 



rooming the dreaded 
Catenna, stupefied by 
the suHeiing of the previous night, 
with that dull mental ai^ln^ which 
follows on acute anguish, was in Lady 
Cheverel'a sitling-rooin, copying out 
some charily lists, when her ladyship 
came iu, and s^d -. — 

"Tina, Sir ChristophBtwiintsyou; 
go down into the library." 

She went down trembling. As soon 
as she entered, Sir Christopher, who 
vas seated near his writing-table, 
said; " Now, little monkey, comeand 
ait down by me ; I have SDmething to 
lell you." 

Cuterinit took a footstool, and seated 
herself on it at the Baronet's feet. It 
was her habit to sit on these low 
scoots, anil in tliis way she could hide 
her face better. She put her little arm 
round his k'g, and leaned her cheek 
against his kneo. 

" Why, you seem out of spirits this 
morning, Tina. What 's the matter, 

"Notliing, Padroncelio ; only my 
head is bad." 

" Poor monkey 1 Well, now, 
wouldn't it do thehiyidgoodiflwere 
to promise you a good husband, and 
smnrt little wedding-gowns, and by 
and by a house of your own, where 
you would be a little mistress, and 
l*adronoello would come and see you 

" O no, no ! I should n't like ever 
to_ be married. Let ma always stay 

" rooh, pooh, little simpleton. I 
shall get old and tiresome, and there 
will be Anthony's children putting 
your nose out of joint. You wHl want 
some one to love you bestof all, and 
you mast have children o( your own 
to love. Ican'i have you withering 



away into an old maid. I hate old 
maids : they make me dismal to look 
at them. I never see Sharp without 
shuddering. My little black-eyed 
monkey was never meant for anything 
so ugly. And there 'a Maynard Gil- 
m, the best man in the county, worth 
his weight iu gold, heav^ as he is ; he 
loves you better than his eyes. And 
you love him loo, you silly monkey, ■ 
whatever you may say al>out not being 
married." 

" No, no, dear Fadtoncello, do not 
say so ; 1 could not marry him." 

"Why not, you foolish child 1 You 
don't know your own mind. Why, 
it is plain to everybody that you love 
him. My lady has all along said 
she was sure you loved liim, — rshe 
has seen what little princess airs you 
put on to him ; and Anthony too, As 
thinks you are in love with Gilfil. 
Come, what has made you take it into 
your head that you wouldn't like to 
arry him ' " 

Caterina was now sobbing too deep- 
ly to make any answer. Sir Christo- 
pher patted her on the back and said : 
" Come, come ; why, Tina, you are 
ot well this morning. Go and rest, 
little one. You will see things in 
quite another light when you are well. 
Think over what I have said, and re- 
member there is nothing, after An- 
thony's marriage, that I have set my 
heart on so much as seeing you and 
Mavnard settled for life. Imust have 
no whims and follies, — no nonsense." 
This was said with a slight severity ; 
but he presently added, in a sootb- 
jne : " There, there, atop crying, 
>eagood!itllemonkey. Go and 
lie down and get to sleep.' 

Caterina slipped from the stool on to 
her knees, took the old Baronet's hand, 
vered it with tears and kisses, and 
en ran out of the room. 
Before the evening. Captain Wj- 
brow had heard from his ancle the re- 
sult of the interview with Caterina, 
He thought, " If I could have a long 
quiet talk with her, I could peihaps 
persuade her to look more reasonably 
-■ things. But there 's no speaking 
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make it a matter of conlidence with 
Miss Assher, — to tell her that he 
wished to talk to Caterina quietly for 
the sake of bringing her lo a calmer 
state of mind, and persuade her to 
listen to Gillirs affection. He was 
very much pleased with this judicious 
and candid plan, and in (he course of 
the eveuing he had arranged with him- 
self (he timeandplace of meeting, and 
had communicated his purpose to Miss 
Assher, who gave her entire approval. 
Anthony, she thought, would do well 
to speak plainly and serioiisly to Miss 
Sartt- He was really very palient 
and kind lo her, considering how she 
behiived. 

Tina had kept her room all that da;, 
and had been carefully icndcd as an 
invalid, Sir Christopher having told 
her ladyship howmatterssiood. This 
tendance was so irksome lo Caterina, 
she felt so uneasy undei 
kindni 



conception, 



that 



xerted herseif 



to appear at breakfast the i 
ing, and declared herself wm, n.' 
head and heart were throbbing. 
be confined in her own room 
intolerable ; it was wretched em „ 
to be looked at and spoken lo, but it 
was more wretched lo be left alone. 
She was frightened at her own sensa- 
tions : she was friphtened nt the 
imperious vividness with which pic- 
turf s of the"p«st and future Ihnist 
themselves on her imagination. And 
there was another fcelin;;, too, which 
made her want to he down stairs nnd 
moving nbouc. Perlinps she might 
have an opportunity of spCakinc to 
Cnplain Wybrow alone, — of speaking 
those words of hatred and scorn that 
burned on her lonfftie. That oppor- 
tunity oiicrcd itself in a very unex- 

Lady Cheverel having sent Caterina 
onlof ihedrawing-rcHDm to fetch some 
pallems of embroidery from b^ sit- 
ting-room. Captain Wybrow presently 



waited out after her, and met h«t'|S 
nine down Bl"i" '" 






return 



Caterina," , ^ ...^ 

hand on her arm as she was hurryine 
on without looking at him, " will yaa 
meet me in the Rootery at twetV^ 
o'clock ? I must speak to jon, and we 
shall be in privacy there. I canqpj 
speak to yOQ in t]ie house." . ^ 

To his surprise, there was a Aii^ 
of pleasnre across her face; dia 
answered shortly and deci3ed|j, 
" Yes," Ihcn snatched her arm affft* 
from him, and passed down stairs, 'jt 

Miss Assher was this morning h)isy 
winding silbs, being bent on ^qi^ 
Isting Lady Chevcrel's embroiden^ 
and Lady Assher chose the passiie 
amusement of holding the elieins. 
Lady Cheverel had now all herwoi)^ 
ing appnrams about her, and Cal^ 
rina, thinking she was not wanje^: 
went awny and sal down to the h^irp- 
sicbord in thesittirig-room. It seoj^ 
as if playing massive chords, — briiLej 
ing out volumes of sound, woiild ^ 
the easiest way of passing the (one 
feverish momenlshefbretwelveo'cloiTf, 
Handel's "Mtssiah" stood optn oii ilje 
desk, at the rhoiua "All we like 
.sheep," and Caterina threw herself 

of ibat msgniliceni fUguc. In ]^ 
happiest monients she conl^ n^S 
have pinjed it so well ; for now sJl 
Ihe passi"" *^' 
hurled b 



B far-st 
jofilbe . . - , ,. 

_ half past eleven she in|g 

interrupted by Lady Cheverel, :wpq 
said, " Tina, go ^o'"", *'" >'■»■■ ^m 
hold Miss Asshfr's silks for her. 
Lady Assher nnd I have decided^on 
having our drive hefore hincheon. j„(, 

Caterina went down, wonderijlg 
how she should esiape from the draj^j 
ing-room in lime to be in Ihe Roo^^ 
at twelve. Nothing should preyeia 
her from ^ing; nothing sho^ 
rob her of this one precious mopifl^ 
— perhaps the last — when she coultt 
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Epe.'vk oal the thouglita that wci 
tiCT. AHerthat, she would be paa: 
she would bear anything. 

Bill slie had acartcly sat ci 
wilh a skein of jellow silk on 
hands, wlien Miss Asshcr naid, gra- 
ciously ; — 

" I know you have an engagei 
with Captain Wybrow this morning. 
You must not let ma dclain JT - 
beyonii the time." 

" So be has been talking to her 
about me," thought Cnterina. Her 
Iiands began to tremble as she held 
the skein. 

Misa A ssher continued, in the same 
gracions tone: "Ii is tedious work 
holding thcso skeins. I am sure I 
am very much obliged to you." 

"No, yon are not obliged to me," 
said Caterina, completely mastered 
by tier irdtntion ; " 1 have only dt>ne 
it because Lady Cbeverel told me," 

The moment was come when Miss 
Assher could no longer suppress her 
long latent desire (o "let Misa Sarli 
know the impropriety of her con- 
duct." Wilh the malicious anger 
that assumes the lone of compassion, 
she said : — 









" What unwarrantable feelings ? " 
said Cnterina, lettini; her hands fall, 
and fixing her great dark eyes slead- 
ily on Mi><a Assner. 

" It is quite unnecessary for me to 
say more. You must be conscious 

of duty to your aid. You are paining 
Captain Wybrow extremely by your 
want of self control." 
" Did he (ell you I pained him ? " 
" Yes, indeed, he dirt. Hb is very 
much hurt that jon should behave to 
me BS if yoa had a sort of enmity to- 
wards me. He would like you Co 
make a friend of me. I assure you 
we both feel very kindly towards jou, 
and are sorry you should chorish such 
fetlingn." 



"He ia 
bitterly. 
I cherished 1 

This bitter tone increased Miss 
Aasher's irritation. There was still 
a lurking suspicion in her minil, 
though slie would not admit it to her- 
self, that Captain Wybrow had told 
her a falsehood about his conduct and 
feiJings towards Catcrina. It was 
this suspicion, more even than the an- 
ger of the moment, which urged her 
to say something that would test the 
truth of bis statement That she 
would he humiliating Catctina, at the 
same lime was only an additional 
temptation. 

" Thcso are tilings I do not like to 
talk of. Miss Sartii I cannot even 
understand how a woman can indulge 

given her the least ground for it, as 
Captain Wybrow assures me is the 

" tfe told you that, did he 1 " said 
Catcrina, in clear low tones, her lips 
turning white as she rose from her 



behavior." 

CatBrina said nothing, but turned 
round suddenly and ]tft the room. 

See hotr she rushes noiselessly, like 
a pate meteor, along the passages and 
up the gallery stairs I Those gleam- 
ing eyes, those bloodless lips, chat 
swift silent tread, make her look like 
the incarnation of a fierce purpose, 
rather than a woman. The midday 
sun is shining on the armor in the 
gallery, making mimic suns on bossed 
Eword-hilts and the angles of polished 
breast- ptales. Yes, there are sharp 
weapons in the gallery. There is a 
dagger in that cabinet ; she knows it 
well. And as a, dragon-fly wheels in 
its flight to alight for an instant on a 
leaf, she darts to the cabinet, ta\ta 
out the dagger, and thrusts it into her 
pocket. In three niinutea more she is 
out, in hat and cloak, on the gravel- 
walk, hurrying along towards the ' 
thick shades of the distant Kookery. 
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She thieada the windings of the plan- 
tations, not feeling iJie gulden leaves 
that ™n upon her, not feeling the 
earth benentn her feet. Her hand is 
in her pocket, clenching the handle 
of the dagger, which she holds half 
out of its sheath. 

SVt has reached the Rookerr, and 
under the gloom of the interlacing 
boughs. Her heart throbs as if " 
would buret her bosom, — aa if eve , 
next leap must be its last. Wait, 
wait, O heart I — till she has done 
this one deed. Me will he there, - 
he will be before her in a momen 
He will (Orae towards her with th( 
false smile, thinking she does di 
know his baseness, — she will plunge 
^at dagger into liis heart. 

Poor child I poor child I she who 
HEed to try to have the lish put bad 
into the water, — who never willingly 
kilted the smallest living thing, — 
dreams now, in the madness of her 
passion, that she ean kill the 
whose very voice unnerves her. 

Bat what is that Ij'ing among the 
dank leaves on the path three j-ards 
before her 1 

Good God! it is he, — Ijing mo 
tionless, — his hat fn 11 en oft. He ii 
ill, then, -^ he hna fainted. Her hand 
lets go ihe dapger, and she rushes to- 
wards him. His ejes are fixed ; he 
does not see her. She sinks down on 
her knees, takes the dear head in her 
arms, and hisses the cold forehead. 

" Anthony, Antlionj I speak to me, 
— it is Tina, — speak to me! O God, 
he iE dead ! " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"Yes, Maynard," said Sir Christo- 

8 her, chatting with Mr. Giliil in the 
brary, " it really is a remarkable 
thing that I never in my life laid a 
plan, and failed to carry it out. I lay 
my plans well, and I never swerve 
from them, —that 's it, A strong 
will is the only magic. And next to 
' striking out one's plans, the pleasant- 
est thing ia tlie world is to see them 



into pasMSr 

larried Hm« 

given liMs 



will be th( 

the year '53. when 

sion of Ihe Manor 

rietta. The last _ ^ ,^ 

the old house ; Anthony's marriagij 

— the thing I had nearest mj binifc 

— is settled to my entire sati9fection,p 
andhyandby you will be buying a littbK 
weddiDg-ringtbrTina'sSnger. Dbtift 
shake your head in that I'orlom wojpti 

— when 1 make prophecies they geilf 
erallycome to pass. But there 'ftlS 
quarter after twelve striking. 1 miidl 
be riding to the High Ash to tnaMi 
Markham about I'elling some timfaivi^ 
My old oaks «ill have to groaa fmt 
this wedding, hut — " 

Ihe door hurst open, and Caterinat' 
ghastly and panting, her eyes distSndl-! 
od with (error, rushed in^ threw W. 
arms round t'ir Christopher's aeehi' 
and gasping out, — " Amliony .,;.-n, 
Ihe Uookery . . . dead ... in t3i». 
Eookerj," fell fainting 



t Sir Chi 



tirislopl 
Mr. Gi 



Ifilim!, 



Jna 
out of the r< 
bending to r 
As he lifted her from the ground itti 
felt something hard and heavy in htS 
pocket. What could it he? Tba 
weight of it would hi "- '- ' — " 






He c 



I her-tn 



the sofa, put his hand in li , 

and drew forth the dagger. . . ^. 

Maynard shuddered. Did shenieoA, - 
to kill hereelf, then, or ... or . .uitt 
a horrible suspicion forced itself upenM 
him. "Dead — in theRookery." BH' 
hated himself for the thought dintf 

Srompted him to di«w the daf^er 
om its sheath. No I there was aei 
trace of blood, and be was ready w 
kiss the good steel for its inuocencaj 
He thrust the weapon into his wm 
pocket; he would restore it as soon 
as possible to its well-known placein 
the gallery. Tel, why had Caierio* 
taken thiadagger? What wasitlhat 
had happened in Ihe Rookery 7 W«« 
It nniy a delirious vision of bera 1 ^ - 

" afraid to ring, — afraid la 

ny one to Caterina's assist*. 
What might she not lag 



He 
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when she siroke from this faintine 
fit T She might be raving. He could 
*ot leave her, and yet he fell »3 if he 
were guilty for not following Sir 
Ohrislophei- to see what was the 
tmlh. It took but a moment to 
Ibink and feel all this, but that mo- 
ment seemed snch a long agony to 
him that he hcgan to reproach him- 
self for letting it pass without aeeking 

Happily the decanler of water on Sir 
Christopher's table was untouched. 
He would at least try tlie eHbet of 
throwing that water over her. She 
might revive without his needing to 
i^t any one else. 

Meanwhile Sir Christopher was 
hnrrying at his utmost speed towards 
IhB Rookery ; his face, bo lately hright 
and conlideni, now agitated hy a 
vague dread. The deep, aLirmed hark 
of Itupert, who ran by his side, hud 
struck the ear oF Mr. Bates, then on 
his way homeward, ns somsthing 
unwonted, and, hastening in the 
direction of the sound, lie met the 
Baronet just as he was approaching 
the entrance of the lloakery. Sir 
Christopher's lonk was enou^li. Mr. 
Bates s:iid nothing, but hurried along 
by his ^de. while Rupert dashed for- 
ward among the dead lejves with his 
tiom to the ground. They had scarce- 
ly lost sight of him a minute when a 
Chaniie in the lone of his bark told 
them thiit he had found Bomclhing, 
and in another instant he was leaping 
back over one of the large planted 
laonnds. They turned aside to as- 
cend the mound, Rupert leading 
them ; the tumultuous cawing of the 
rooks, the very rustling of ttie leaves, 
ns their feet plunged among them, 
falling like an evil omen on the Bar- 

They had reached the summit of 
tha mound, and had begun to descend. 
Sir Christopher saw something purple 
doivn on the path below ajnong the 

E'low leaves. Rupert was already 
ide it, but Sir Christopher could 
not miive fiistcr. A ireuior had taken 
hold of the lirm limbs. Rupert came 



back and licked the trembling hand, 
as if to say "Courage!" and then 
was down again snuffing the body. 
Yes, it was a body . . . Anthony's 
body. There was the white hand 
with its diamond-ring clutching the 
dark leaves. His eyes were half open, 
but did not heed the gleam of sunlight 
that darted itself directly on them 
from between the boughs. 

Still he might only have fainted;' 
it might only be a lit. Sir Christo- 
pher knelt down, unf.istencd the 
cravat, unfastened the woistriiat, and 
laid his hand on the hearN It miKhl 
be syncope; it might not — it could 
not be death. No I ibat thought 
must be kept far off. 

■' Go, Bates, get help ; vre '11 carry 
him to your collage. Send some one 
to the house to tell Mr. Giltil and 
Warren. Bid them send o!f for 
Doctor Hart, and break it lo my lady 
and Miss Ass her that Anthony is 
ill." 

Mr. Bates hastened away, nnd the 
Baronet was left alone kneeling be- 
si{le the body. The young and sup- 
ple limb-, the rounded cheeks,' the 
delicate ripe lips, the smooth while 
hands, were lyin^ cold and rifrid ; and 
the aged face was bendins "ver them 
in silent anguish ; the aged dccp-vetued 
hands were seeking with tremulous 
inquiring louchns for some symptom 
that life was not irrevocably ^one. 

Rupert was there too. waiting and 
wotching : lickinc first the dend and 
then the living hands ; then running 
ofTon Mr. Bates's track as if he would 
follow and hasl«n hia return, but 
in a moment turning linck again, un- 
able to quit the scene of bis master's 



CHAPTER XV. 






wonderful moment, the first 
itand by one who has feinted, 
and witness the fresh birth of con- 
sciousness spreading itself over the 
blank features, like the rising sun- 
light on the ^pine summits tliat lay ' 
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ghastly and cicnd under the leadon 
twilighl. A slight shudder, and Ihe 
IrosAound eyes recover their liquid 
light ; for an instant they show (he 
inward senii-consciousness of an in- 
fant's; then, with b little start, they 
open wider and begin lo look; (he 
present is visible, bat only as a strange 
writing, and the interpreter Memory 
is not yet there. 

Mr. Gillil felt a trembling joy as 
this change passed over Caterina's 
face. He bent over her, rubbing her 
chill hands, and looking at her with 
tender pity as her dark eyes opened 
on him wonderingly. He (bought 
tliere might be some 
dining-room close by. He left the 
room, and Calerina's eyes tarned 
wards the window, — towards 
Christopher's chair. Tliere was 
link St whieh the chain of conscit 
ness had snapped, and the events of 
the morning were beginning to recur 
dimly like a hajf-remembered dream, 
when Maynard returned with some 
wine. He raised her, and she drank 
it; bat still she was silent, seeming 
lost in the attempt to recov< 
pact, wh«n the door opened, «n 
Warren appeared with looks thi 
nounced terrible tidings. Mr. GilHl, 
dreading lest he should (ell them in 
Caterina's proserce, hurried towards 

I.! i.i. ]„g linger on his lips, and 

away into the dining.room 
>pposit« side of tl^e pas- 

vived by the stimulant. 



ivith 
drew him 



Calerina 



vennR 1 



full < 



is of the scene in Che Eook- 
ery, Anthony was lying there dead ; 
she had left him to tell Sir Christo- 
pher ; she must go and see what they 
were doing with him ; perhaps he was 
not really dead, - only in a Irance; 
people did fall into trances sometimes. 
While Mr. Gilfil was telling Warren 
how it would be best (o break the 
news to Lady Cheverel and Miss 
Assher, anxious himself to return to 
Caterina, the poor child had made her 
way feebly to (he great entrance-door, 
which stood open. Her strength in- 



creased as she moved and breathe<|() 
ihc fresh air, and with every increasijg 
of strength came increased Tividnesari 
of emotion, increased yearning ta bsi 
where her thought was, — m thaj 
Kookery wilh Anthony. Shewalhrf 
more and more swiftly, and at 1^1 
gathering the artificial strength of {»«• I 
Gionate excitement, began to run. i ' 
But now she heard the (read ofi 
heavy steps, and under the yeilo^i 
shade near the wooden bridge shesAwj 
menslowiy cartyingsomething. SaSlf 
she was face lo face with them. An-! 
thony was no longer in the Kookery ; ' 
they were carrying him 6(re(ched fttt 
a door, and Ihere behind him was Sin 
Christopher, with ihefirmly setmoi^lh,. 
the deathly paleness, and the co^cet-' 
traled expression of siilTering in- 1^' 
eye, which mark the suppressed gtnf 
of the strong tnan. The sight of tiua : 
face, on which Calerina had nevel .be- 
fore beheld the signs of anguish, citHWd 
a rush of new feeling which far Ibe , 
moment submerged nil (he rest. 8he ; 
gently up (o him,put her U(^a 
in his, and walked in silencs-.^ 
his side. Sir Christopher could MB 
tcll her lo leave him, and so she vent 
on with that snd procession to Of. 
Bates's cottage in the Mosslands,.Hi|d 
sat there in silence, wailing and w^i^. 
ing to know if Anthony were reaiiy 

She had not yet missed the dajiggr 
from her pocket ; she had notyetwsn 
Ihnught of it. At the sight of .J^- 
thony lying dead, her nature had, tj- 
hounded from its new bias of resant- 
mcnt and hatred to the old 6w«ft 
habit of love. The earliest and .jj^e 
longest has still the mastery over m; 
and the only past that linked ilse^ 
with those glazed unconscious cjea~ 
was the past when they beamed (tn 
her with tenderness. She forgot the 
interval of wrong and jealousy and 
hatred, — all his cruelty, and all hfr 
thoughts of revenge, — as the exile 
forgets the stormy passage thai iny 
n home and happiness and the 
land in which he finds himself 
desolate. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Before niglit all hops was gone. 
Dr. Han hail said it was death ; 
Anthony's body had been carried to 
the house, and every one there knew 
the calamity CMc had lallen on 

Cnterina had been questioned by 
Dr. Hart, and had answered briefly 
that she fuund Anthony lying in the 
BtMidery. That she should have been 
walking there just at that time w 
not a coincidence to raise conjectui 
in any one besides Mr. Gilfii. Except 
in answering this question, she had 
not broken her ailetiuo She sit mute 
ia a corner of the gardener's kilchen, 
shaking her head when Maynard en- 
treated her to return with him, and 
apparently unable to think of any- 
thing but the possibility tliat Anthony 
might revire, undl aha saw them car- 
rjing away the body to the house. 
"Then she followed by Sir Christo- 
pher's side (^ain, so quietly that 
even Dr. Hart did not object to her 
presence. 

It was decided to lay the body in 
^ library until after the coroner's 
inquest to-morrow; and when Cato- 
rina saw the door finally closed, she 
turned up the Q;allery stairs on her 
way to her own room, the place where 
sha fitlt at home with her sorrows. It 
was the flrst time she had been in the 
gallery since that terrible moment in 
the morning, and now the spot and 
the objects around began to reawaken 
her half-stunned memory. The ar- 
mor was no longer glittering in the 
sunlight, but there it hung dead and 
sombre above the cabinet from which 
she had taken the dag^r. Yes ! now 
it all camo back to her, — all the 
wrBlehedness and all the sin. But 
where was the daager now 1 She felt 
in her pocket; it was not there. Could 
it have been her fancy, — all that 
about the dagger 1 She looked in the 
cabinet ; it was not there. Alas ) no ; 
it could not have been her fancy, and 
she vius guilty of that wickedness. 
10 



But where could the dagger be now* 
Could it have fallen outof her pocket? 
She heard steps ascending the stairs, 
and hurried on to her room, where, 
kneeling by the bed, and burying her 
face to shut oat the baleful light, she 
tried to recall every feeling and inci- 
dent of the morning. 

It all came back ; everything An- 
thony had done, and everything^ sho 
had felt for the last month — for many 
months — ever since that June even- 
ing when he had last spoken to her 
in the galleiy. She looked back on 
her storms of passion, her jealousy and 
hatred of Miss Asshcr, her thoughts 
of revenge on Anthony. O, how 
wicked she had been I It was she who 
hod been sinning ; it was she who 
had driven him to do and say those 
things that hid made her so angry. 
And if he had wronged her, what had 
she been on the verga of doing to 
him? She was loo wicked ever to 
be pardoned. She would like to con- 
fess how wicked she had been, that 
hey might punish her ; she would 
ike to humble herself to ihe dust be- 
fore every one, — before Miss Assher 
even. Sir Christopher would send 
her away, -^ would never see her 
again, if he knew all ; and she would 
be happier to be punished and frowned 
on, than to be treated tenderly while 
she had that guilty secret in her 
breast. But then, if Sir Christopher 

to know all, it would add to his 

w, and make him morearetched 
ever. No '. she could not con- 
it, — she should have to tell 
about Anthony. But she couid not 
stay at the Manor -, she must go 
away ; she OOuld not bear Sir Chris- 
topber's eye, could not bear the sight 
of all these things that reminded her 
of Anthony and of her sin. Perhaps 
she should die soon : she felt very 
feeble ; there could not be much life 
in her. She would go away and live 
humbly, and prav to God 10 pardon 
her, and let her die. 

The poor child never thought of 
luicide. No sooner was the storm of 
ingcr passed than the tenderness and 
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Her ii 



xperiei 



snled 



her fiom iniKglniiig the consequences 
of her disapjiearsnce from the Manor ; 
she foresaw noue of the terrible de- 
. tails of aJarm and distress and search 
that must ensue. " Thej will think 
I am dead," she said to herself; " """" 
by and bj they will forget rai, 
Majnard will get happy again, and 

love some one else." 

She was I'oused from hor absorption 
by a knock at the door. Mrs. B< ' 
lamy wa^ there. She had connc 
Mr. Gilfil's request to sec how Mi 
Sarii was, and to bring her Eume fo< 

" You look sadly, my dear," said 
tha old housekeeper, " an' you 're all 
of a quake wi' cold. Get you to bed, 
now do. Martha shall come 

drop o' wine in it. Take that, 
it'll warm you. I must go down 
again, for I can't awhih ' 
There 'a so many things to 
Miss AEshcr 'a in hysteric 
an' her maid *s ill i' bed, — a poor 
creachy thing, — an' Mrs, Sharp's 
wanted every minute. But I 'II send 
Martha np, an' do you get ready to 
go to bed, there 's a dear child, an' 
take care o' yourself." 

"Thank you, dear mnm ray," said 
Tina, kissing the little old woman's 
wrinkled cheek ; " I shall eat the ar- 
rowroot, and don't trouble about me 
any more to-night. I shall do very 
well when Martha has lighted my 
lire. Tell Mr. Gilfil I 'm better. I 
shall go to bed by and by, bo don't 
yon come n]> again because you may 
only disturb me." 

" Well, well, take care o' yourself, 
there 's a good child, an' God send 
you may sleep." 

Caterina took the arrowroot quite 
eagerly, while Martha was lighting 
her Are. She wanted to get strength 
for her journey, and »he kept the 
plnte of biscuits by her that she might 
put some in her pocket. Her whole I 



mind was now bent on going away 
from the Manor, and she was think- 
ing of all the ways and means her 
litiJe life'a experience could sug- 
gest. 

It was dusk now ; she must wait 
til! early dawn, for she was too timid 
to CO away in the dark, but she must 
make her escape before any one was 
up in the house. There would be 
people watching Anthony in the li- 
brary, but sbe could ma^e her waf 
out of a small door leading into tl^ 
garden, against the drawing.room eo 
the other side of the house. 

She laid her cloak, bonnet, and veil 
ready; then she lighted a candls, 
opened her desk, and took out the 
broken portrait wrapped in papet. 
She folded it again in two little notes 
of Anthony's, written in pencil, and 
placed it in tier bosom. There was 
the little china box, too, — Dorcas^ 
present, the pearl ear-rings, and a silk 
purse, with fifteen seven.shillingpiec^ 
in it, the presents Sir Christopher had. 
made her on her birtliday, ever sin^ 
she had been at the Manor, Should 
she take I he ear-rings and the seveii- 
shiUing pieces ^ She could not bear 
to part with them ; it seemed as if they 
had some of Sir Christopher's love in 
them. She would like them lo be 
buried with her. She fastened (he 
little round ear-rings in her ears, and 
put the purse with Dorcas's box in her 
pocket. She had anotlier purse there, 
and she took it out lo count her 
ley, for she wonld never spend hw 
n-shilling pieces. She bad a 
guinea and eight fihiUings ; that would 
""" plenty. 



So n 






the morning, afraid to lay herself ca 
the bed lest she should sleep too lon^ 
If she could but see Anthony oncf 
more and kiss his cold forehead I But 
thaicouldnot be. She did not deserve 
it. She must go away from him, away 
from Sir Christopher, and Lady Chcv- 
erel, and Maynnrd, and everybody '^ 
who had been kind lo her, and ' 
thought hor good while she wa 
wicked. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SouB of Mrs. Sharp's earliest 
thoughts, the nent morning, were 
given to Calerina, whom slic hod not 
been able lo visit the evening before, 
and whom, from a nearly equal mix- 
ture of affeciion and self-importance, 
she did not at all like resigning to 
Mrs. Bellamy's care. At half past 
eight o'clock she went up to Tinn'a 
room, bent on Itencvolent dictation oa 
to doses and diet and lying in bed. 
But on opening the door she found the 
bed sniooth and empty. Evidently it 
had not been slept in. What conld 
this mean 1 Hud she sat np all night, 
and was she gone out to walk i The 
poor thing's tiead might be touchi^d 
by what had happened yesterday ; it 
was snch a shoflt, — finding Captain 
jWjbrow in that way ; she was per- 
jhaps gone out of her minil. Mrs, 
Sharp looked anxiously in the pl:ice 
Iwhere Tina kept her hat and cloak ; 
ithey were not there, so that she had 
{had at least the presence of miml to 






Still tl 



?■.. 



"Mr. Gimi/' she sHid, as soon as 
Bhe had closed the dooi- behind her, 
" my mind misgives me dreadful about 
Miss Sarti." 

" What is it ! " said poor Majnard, 
I with a horrible feanhacCatcrina had 
.betrayed something about the dag- 



ger. 









>t been slept in this night, ai 



her hat an' cloak ^ 

For a minute or two Mr. Gilfll was 
nnablc to speak. He felt sure the 
worst hadjcome : Caterina had de- 
stroyed herself. The strong man sud- 
denly looked so ill and helpless that 
Mrs. Sharp began to he frightened at 
the effect of her abruptness. 

" O sir, I 'm grieved to ray heart 
to shock you so ; but I did n't know 
who else to go to." 

" No, no, yon were quite right." 

He gathered some strength from his 



and to help the suficring. He went 
on in a firmer voice : — 

" Bb sure not to breathe a word 
about it to ani' one. We must not 
alarm Lady Cheverel and Sir Chris- 
topher. Miss Sarti may be only walk- 
ing in the garden. She was terribly 
excited by what she saw yesterday, 
and perhaps was nnable to lie down 
from restlessness. Just go quietly 
through the empty rooms, and see 
whether she is in the house. I will 
go and look for her in tho grounds." 

He went down, and, to avoid giving 
any alarm in the house, walked at 
once towards the Mosslands in search 
of Mr. Bates, whom he met returning 
from his breakfast. To tho gardener 
he conlided his fear about Caterina, 
assigning ns a reason for this fear the 
probability that the shock she had 
undergone yesterday had unhinged 
licr mind, and begging him to send 
men in search of her through the 
gardens and park, and inquire if she 
had been seen at the lod^ ; and if 
she were not found or heard of in this 
way, to lose no time in dragging the 
waters round the Manor. 

" God forbid it should be so, Bates, 
but we shall be the easier for having 
searched oveiy where." 

" Troost lo mae, troost to mac, Mr. 
Gilfil. Eh 1 but I 'd ha' worked for 
day-wage all the res! o' my life, rether 
than anytliin' should ha' happened lo 

The good gardener, in deep dis- 
tress, strode away to the stables, that 
he might send the grooms on borae- 
back through tho park. 

Mr. Gillil's next thought was to 
search the Rookery: she might be 
haunting the scene of Captain Wy- 
brow's death. He went hastily over 
,■ mound, looked round eveir 
large tree, ond followed every wind- 
ing of the walks. In reality ha had 
little hope of finding her there ; but 
the bare possibility fenced ofT for a 
the fatal conviction that Cate- 
s body wo aid be (bund in the. 
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WBter. When the Rookery had teen 
searched in vnin, he waJkcd fust lo 
Ihiit border of the little stream that 
bounded one side of the grounds. 
The stream was almosc everywhere 
hidden among ti'ees, and there was 
one ptace where ic was broadel' and 
deeper than elsewhere, — nbe would 
be more likely lo roiae lo that spot 
than to the pool. He hurried along 
with strained eyes, his imagination 
continually creating what be dreaded 

There is Eomclhing white behind 
that overhanging bough. His knees 
tremble under liim. Be seems lo sec 
part of her di'CES caught On a branch, 
and her dear dead fnee nplurued. O 
God, give strength to thy creature, 
on whom Ihou bast laid tliis great 
agony 1 He is nearly up to the 
bough, and the white objcit is mov- 
ing. It is a waterfowl, dial spreads 
its win^s and flies away screaming. 
lie hardly knows whether it is a re- 
lief or a disappoiulment thai she is 
rot there. The conviction that she 
is dead presses its cold weight upon 
him none tlie less heHvily. 

As be reached the great pool in 
front of the Manor, he saw Mr. 
Bates, with a group of men already 
there, preporing for the dreadful 
search which could only displace his 
vague despair by a definite liorror ; 
for the gardener, in his restless 
anxiety, had been unable to defer 
tliis until other means of search had 

Iiroyed vain. The pool was not now 
anghing with sparkles among the 
water-lilies. It looked black and 
crnel under tbe sombre sky, as if its 
cold depths held relentlessly all the 
murdered hope and joy of Maynard 
Oilfil's life. 

Thoughts of the aad consequences 
for others as well es himself were 
crowding on his mind. The blinds 
and shnltcra were all closed in front 
of the Manor, and It was not likely 
tjiat Sir Christopher wonld be aware 



ccaled from him. The coroner's in- 
quest would be held shortly ; sbc 
would be inijuircd for, and then it 
would be inevitable that the Baronet 
should krow all. 



CHAPTER SVIII. 

At twelve o'clock, when all search 
and inquiry had been in vain, and 
the coroner was expected every mo- 
ment, Mr. Gitfil could no longer de- 
fer the hard duty of revealing this 
fresh calamity to Sir Chdstopher, 
who must otherwise have it discovered 
to him abruptly. 

The Baronet was sealed in his 
dressing-room, where the dark win- 
dow-curtains were drawn so as to ad- 
mit only a sombre light. It was the 
first lime Mr. Gilfil had had an inter- 
view with him this morning, and he 
WHS strnck lo see how a single day 
and night of grief hod aged the line 
old man. The lines in his brow and 
aliout his mouth were deepened ; his 
complexion looted dull and withered ; 
there was a swollen ridge under hja 
eyes ; and the eyes themselves, which 
used 10 cast so keen a glance on the 
present, had the vacant expression 
which tells that vision is no longer a 
sense, but a memory. 

He held out his hand lo Maynard, 
who pressed it, and sat down beside 
him in silence. Sir Christopher's 
heart began lo swell at this unspoken 
sympathy ; 



irouJd roll in grci 
:heeks. The lirsi 
lince boyhood wei 
Maynard felt c 



t drops down his 
tears he had shed 
1 for Anthony, 
if his tongue 



glned'to the roof of his mouth. He 
could not speak first: ho must wait 
until Sir Christopher said something 
which might lead on to the crnel 
words that mast be spoken. 

At last the Baronet mastered him- 
self enough to sny: - 1 'm VCTT weak, 
Maynard, — God help me ! I did n't 
think anything would unman mo in 
Ibis way; but I'd built everything 
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on that lad. Perhaps I 'ye been 
wrong in not forfjiving my siBter. 
She lost one of her sons a little while 
Bgo. I 've been Coo proud and obstj- 

" We can hardly learn hnmilitj 
and tenderness t-nough except by suf- 
fering," snid Maj-HHrd ; " nnd God 
sees we are in need of suffering, for 
it is falling more and more heavilj 
on us. We have a new trouble this 



tated yosterdav, — and with her deli- 
cate health, — I am afraid to think 
what turn the agitation may have 



s she delirious, poor d 



r little 



" God only knows how she is. We 
are unable to find her. When Mrs. 
Sharp went up to her room this morn- 
ing, It was empty. Slie had not been 
in bed. Her hat and cloak were gone. 
I have had scrireh made for her every- 
where, — in the house and garden, in 
the park, and — in the water. Ko 
one has seen her since Martha went 
up to light her fire at seveu o'clock in 
the evening." 

While Mr. Gilfll vas speaking. Sir 
Christopher's eyoa, which wereeager- 
lyturned on hiin, recovered some of 
their old keenness, and some sudden 

Sainful emotion, as at a new thought, 
iltod rapidly acrossihis already agi- 
tated fflce, tike the shadow of a dark 
cloud over the waves. When the pauso 
came, he laid his hand on Mr. Gihil's 
arm, and said in n lower voice : — 

"Maynard, did that poor thing 
love Anthony ! " 
" She did.^' 

Maynardhesitated after these words, 
struggling between his reluctance to 
infiict a yet deeper wound on Sii' 
Christopher, and his determination 
.that no injustice should be done to 
Ciiterina. Sir Christopher's ejes 
were stJB fixed on him la wlema in- 



quiry, and his own sunk towards the 
ground, while be tried to find the 
words that would tell the truth least 
cruelly. 

" Yon must not have any wrong 
thoughts about 'I'ina," he siiid at 
length, "I must tell you now, for 
her sake, what nothing but this should 
ever have caused to pass iny iips. 
Captain Wybrow won her al^tions 
by attentions which, in his position, 
he was bound not to show her. Be- 
fore his marriage was talked of, he 
had behaved to her like a lover." 

Sir Christopher relaxed iiis hold of 
Maynard's arm, and looked away 
from him. He was silent for some 
minutes, evidently attempting to mas- 
ter himself, so as to be able to speak 
calmly. 

•' I must see Henrietta immediate- 
ly," he said at last, with something of 
his old sharp decision, " she must 
know all ; but we must keep it from 
every one else as far as possible- My 
dear boy," he continued in a kinder 
tone, " the heaviest burden has fallen, 
on you. But we may find her yet; 
we must not despair : there has not 
been time enough for ns to be certain. 
Poor dear little one ! God help me 1 
I thought I saw everything, and wag 
stone-blind ail the while." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The sad slow week was gone by at 

ct of sudden death had been pro- 
nounced. Dr. Hart, acquainted with 






s state of 
I that 



Cant; 
healtl . 

death hod been imminent from long- 
estat)lished disease of the heart, though 
it had probably been BMelerated by 
some unusual emotion. Miss Assher 
was the only person who positively 
knew the motive that had led Captain 
Wybrow to the Rookery ; but she hod 
not mentioned Caterlna'i name, and 
all painful details or inquiries were 
BiudtOHSly kept from lier. iSx. Gi^l 
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Alt search and inqairj after her had 
been fruitless, and were (' 
likely lo bo so beeauae they 
ried on under the prepossession that 
she had committed suicide. No oik 
noticed ^e absence of the trifles shi 
lisd taken from her desk ; no on< 
knew of the titeness, or tliat she har! 
hoarded her scven-shiHing pieces, and 
it vias not remarkable that she should 
hare happened tn be wearing the 
pearl Gil r-riTigs. She hadlefl the house, 
they thought, taking nothing witli 
her; it seemed impossible she could 
have gone far; and she must have 
been in a state of mental excitement, 
that made it too probable she had 
only gone to seek relief in death. 
Thesame places within tlircc or four 
miles of the Manur were searched 
again and again, — every pond, every 
ditch in the neighborhood was — "■ 

Sometimes Maynard thought that 
death might liavecome on nnsOugbl, 
from cold and exhaustion ; and not a 
day passed bnl ho wandered through 
the neighboring woods, turning up 
the heaps of dead leaves, as if it were 
possible ber dead body eould be hid- 
den there. Then another horrible 
thought recurred, and before each 
night came he had been again through 
ell the uninhabited rooms of the house, 
to satisfy hitnself once more that she 
was not hidden behind some calrinet, 
or door, or curtain, — that he should 
not find her there with hjadness in 
her eyes, looking and looking, and 
yet not seeing him. 

But at last those live Ions days and 
nights were at an end, the funeral 
was over, and the carriages were rc- 
tnming through the park. When 
they had set out, a heavy rain was 
falling; but now the clouds were 
breaking up, and a gleam of sunshine 



nlztd, in spite of diminished r 
dily, as Daniel Knott, the coachman 
who bad married the rosy-cbeekeQ 
Dorcas, ten years before. 

Every new incident snegested tbe 
same ihought to Mr. Gilfil; and his 
eye no sooner fell on Knott than he 
said to himself, " Can he be come to 
tell us anything about Calcrina ? " 
Then he remembered that Calcrina 
had been very fond of Dorcas, and 
that she always had Eomo present 
ready to send herwhen Knott paid ail 
occasionaJ visit to the Manor. Could 
Tina have gone to Dorcas 1 Bnt bis 
heart sank again as he ihoiigbt, very 
likdy Knott bad only come because 
be lid heard of Captain Wybrow'a 
death, and wanted to know how hia 
old master had borne the blow. 

As soon a? the cairiage reached the 
house, be went up to his study and 
walked about nervously, longing, but 
afraid to go down and speak lo Knott, 
lest his faint hope should be dissipat- 
ed. Any one looking al that face, 
usually so full ofcalm gooil-will, wonld 
have seen that the la^t week's suS^- 
ingbadleftdeeptraces. Bydayhehad 
been riding or wandering incessantly, 
either searching for Calerina himself, 
or directing inquiries to be made by 
others. By night be had not known 
sleep, — only intermittent dozing, in 
which beseemed to he finding Gate- 
rina dead, and woke up with a start 
from this unreal agony to the real an~ 
gaiEh of believing that he should se« 
her no more. The clear gray ctcs 
looked sunken and restless, the mil 
rnreless lips had a strange tension 
about (hem, and the biow, formerly 
■ smooth and open, was contracted 
__ if with pain. Be had not lost the 
o' ject of a few months' passion ; ha 
had lost the being who was bonnd tip 
with his power of loving, as the brook 
we played by or the flowers wa gath- 
ered in childhood ara bound up with 
our sense of benncy. Love meant 
niRhing for him but to love Catetino. 
For yeais the thought of ler bad 
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been present in everything, like tho 
air and the li^^'C; »nil now she was 
gone, it aeemea as if all plea,9ure had 
kut its vehicle ; the sky, the earth, 
the dwl; ride, the dmy talk mieht 
be there, hnt the lovclinesa and the Joy 
that were in them had gone forever. 
Presently, as he stiJI tHtc:ed havb- 
ward and forwards, he heard steps 

alone the corridor, and there " 

knock at hjs door. HU voice 
bled aa tie said " Come in," and the 
rash of renewed hope was hardly dia- 
tin;|uishab]e from pain when he saw 
Warren enter with Daniel Knott be- 
hind him. 

" Knoit is come, sir, with . ... 
Miss Sarti. I thought it best to bring 
him to juu lirst." 

Mr. Qilhl could not help goui^ np 
to thoold coachman and wringing his 
hand ; but he was unable to speak, 
and only motioned to him to lake a 
chair, while ,Warren left the room. 
Me hung npon Daniel's moon-race, 
and listened ta his small piping voice, 
with the same solemn yearning ex. 
pectation with which he would have 
given ear to the mostawful i 
from the land of sha<les. 

" It war Dorkis, sir, would hev me 
Some ; but wo knowed nothin' 
what'shappencdat the Manor. SI 
frightened out onlier wits about A 
Snrti, an' she would hev mo saddle 
Blackbiril this mornin', an' leave the 
pbnghin', to come an' let Sir Chriati- 
fer an' my lady know. P'raps you 've 
beared, sir, we don't keep the Cross 
Keys at Sloppeter now; a nnele o' 
mine died three 'ear ago, an' leflmea 
leggicy. He was bailiff to Squire 
Bamblc, as hed them there big farms 
on his bans; an' so we took a little 
farm o' forty acres or thereabouts, 
becoa Dorkis didn't like the public 
when she got moilhered wi' chudren. 
As prilty a place as ii'er you see, sir, 
wi' water at the back convenent fbr 
the cattle." 

" For God's sake," said Majraard, 
"lell me what it is about Miss Sarti. 
Don't stay to tell me anything else 



" Well, sir," said Knoll, rather 
frightened by the parson's vehemence, 
" she come t' our house i' the carrier's 
cart o' Wednesday, when it was welly 
nine o'clock at night; and Dorkis run 
uat, for she hcared the cart slop, an' 
Miss Sarti throwed her arms roon' 
Dorkis's neck an' saya, ' 'I'ek i; 



Dui'k 






t off in 



swoond, like. An' Dorkis calls out 
tome, — ' Dannel,' she calls, — an' ] 
run out and carried the young misii 

opened her eyea, and Dorkis 
to drink a spoonful o' 






pital ri 



; butfor 



my part, I 
good rum when your 
taslo ; you may just as well hev doc- 
;or'a stuff. However, Dorkis got her 
[o bed, an' there she's lay iver sin', 
itoopid like, an' niver speaks, an' on'y 
teks little bits an' sups when Dorkis 
wo begun to be 
frightened, and couldn't think what 
had made her come away from the 
Manor, and Dorkia was aieared there 
wad summat wrong. So ^ia mornin' 
she could hold no longer, an' would 
nay but I must come an' see ; 
I've rode twenty mile upo' 
Blackbird, as thinks all the while he 's 
ploughin', an' turns sharp roun' 
rery thirty yards, as if he was at tho 
end of a furrow. I 've hed a sora 
3ie wi' him, I can tell you, air." 
" God bless you, Knott, fbr com- 
g ! " said Mr. Gilfil, wringing tho 
old coachman's hand again. "Sow 
go down and have something and rest 
yourself. You will stay here to-night, 
and by and by I shall come to jou to 
learn the nearest way to your house. 
I shall get ready lo ride there imme- 
diately, when 1 have spoken to Sir 
Christopher," 
Tn an hour from that time Mr. Gil- 
was galloping on a stout mare lo- 
rds the ntllemuddvvillaae of Col- 
li, five miles beyond T' 
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the afternoon sunKglit; or 
was a pleasure to see the licdgerow 
Ircea flj'ingpast liim, and to be con- 
Bcioua of a " good seal " while his 
block Kitty bounded beneath him, 
and the air whistled o h h hm 
her puce. Catcrina wa n d d h 
had li>und her ; bis o o and nd 
nesa and Ion);-Eulf ng eem d eo 
Btrong, they must eea h 
and happiness. A ha wet.k 
despair, itie retiound na n 

thai it carried hie hope a on aa ar 
as ilie utmost murk h j had 
reached. Catcrina woaldcomo to love 
him at last; she would be his. They 
bad been carried through all that dark 
and weary way thac slie miglit know 
the depth of liis love. How he would 
cherish her, — his little bird wiiji the 
timid bright eje, and tlie sn-eet throat 
that trembled with love and music 1 
She would nestle against him, and the 
poor little breast whieh had been 
nilBed and bruised should be safe f 
evermore. In the love of a bn 
and feichfiil man there is alwayf 
strain of maternal tenderness ; he gi' 
out again those beams of protecting 
fondness which were shed on f ' 
he lay on his mother's knee. 

It was twilight as he entered 
Iaj;e of Catlam, and, asking a home- 
ward-bonnd laborer the way to Daniel 
Knott's, learned that it was bj the 
charch, which showed its stumpy ivy- 
elad spire on a slight elevation of 
ground ; a useful addition to the 
means of identifying tlint desirable 
homestead afforded by Daniel's dc- 
soripfion, — " the prittiest place iver 
yon see," — ihoughasmall cow-yard 
full of excellent manure, and leailing 
rijfht up lo the door, without any friv- 
olous inlemtption from gnrdcn or 
railing, might perhaps hni-e been 
' enough lo make that description un- 
mistnknhly specific. 

Mr, Giifil had no sooner reached 
-the gate leading into the cow-yard, 
than he was deserted by a flaxen- 
laired lad of nine,prcn)aflirely invest- 
ed with the 1090 «inW», or smock-frock, 
Mho Mn /orward to let in the unusual 



visitor. In a moment Dorcas was at 
the door, the roses on her cheeks ap- 
parently all the redder for the ihreo 
pair of cheeks which ibrmed a group 
round her, and for the very fat baby 
vho stared in her arms, and sucked a 
oug crust with calm relish. 

" Is it Mr. Giltil, sir » " said Dor- 
as, courtesying low as he made his 
vay through the damp straw, after 



"Just for all the world the same, 
sir, as I suppose Dnunel 's told you ; 
for I reckon you 've come from the 
Manor, though you've come uncom- 

" Yes, ho got to the Manor about 
one o'clock, and I set oif as soon as I 
could. She 's not worse, is she t " 

" No change, sir, for better or wnss. 
Will you pleasetowaIkin,Biri She 
lies there takin' no notice o' nothin", 
no more nor a baby as is on'y a week 
old, an' looks at me as blank as if she 
did n't know mo. O, what can it be, 
Mt. Giifil f How come she to leave 
the Manor! How 's his honor an' my 

"In great trouble, Dorcaa. Cap- 
tain Wjbrow, Sir Christopher's neph- 
ew, you know, has died suddenly. 
Miss Sarll found him lying dead, and 
I think the shock has i^ecled her 

, dear t that fine jonng gentle- 
was to be th' hetr, as Dannel 
about. I remember seein' him 
when iic was a little un, a visitin' at 
(he Manor. Well-a-day, what a grief 
to his honor and my lady. But that 
poor Miss Tina, — an' she found him 
■ '-■-' dead ? O dear, dear ! " 

teas had led the way into the 
best kitchen, as charming a room as 
best kitchens used to be io farm-houses 
which had no parlors. — the fire re- 
flected iu a bright row of pewter 
shes ; the sand-scoured 
deal tables so clean yon loiufed to 
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chsir In the other, (he waits behind 
hfuidsomelj tapestried with flitches of 
bacon, and the ceiling ornamented 
with pondent liams. 

" Sit ye down, sir, — do," saidDor- 
caB, moving tlie thfee-cornered chair, 
"an' let me get you someihin' after 
joui' long journey. Here, Becky, 
come an' tek the baby." 

Becky, a red-arroad damsel, emerged 
from the adjoining back-kitchen, and 
pMsessed herself of bahy, whoao feel' 
ings or fat mada him conveniently 
apathetic under the transfencnce. 

" What '11 yon please to tek, sir, as 
lean give jou^ I'll get vou arasher 
o' bacon i' no lime, an' I Ve got soma 
lea, or belike yon 'd tek a glass o 
rum-an'-water. I know we 've got 
noUiio' as you're used I' eat and drink ; 
bnt anch as I her, sir, I shall be proud 
(o give you," 

f Thank yon, Dorcas; I can't eat 
or drink anything. I'm not hungry 
OF tired. Let na talk about Tina. 
Him she spoken at all 7 " 

"Nivetsincethefnstwords. 'Dear 
Dorki 






t off it 






ace. Ig 



word has she spoken 
t' cat little bits an' snnso' things, but 
■ she leks no noUce o*^ nothin'. I've 
took up Bessie wi' mo now and 
then," — here Dorcas lifted to her lap 
a cnrly-hsidod little girl of three, who 
was twisting a comer'of her mother's 
apron, and opening round eyes at the 
gentleman. — " folks 'II lek notice o' 
children sometimes when they won't 
o' nothin'else. An' ire gathered the 
autumn crocnses oat o' Ih' orchard, 
and Bessie carried 'em up in her hand 
an' put 'em on the bed. I knowed 
hot fond Miss Tina was o' flowers 
an' them things, whan she was a lit- 
tts nn. But she looked at Bessie an' 
the flowers jnst the 



It 01 



1 th' 



heart to look 
think they 're bigeer nor iver, an' they 
look like my poor baby's as died, when 
it got ao thin, — O dear, its littlehands, 
yon could see thro' 'era. But I 've 
great hopes if she was to ace you, sir, 
J0» 



as come from the Manor, it might 
bring back ber mind, like." 

Maynard bad that hope too, bnt ha 
felt cold mistsoffcorgathering round 
him after the few bright wann houra 
of joyful confidence which had passed 
since he first heard that Caterina was 
alive. Tbe thoaght would urge itself 
upon him that her mind and body . 
might never recover the stiain that 
had been put upon tbera, that her del- 
icate thread of life had ^eady nearly 
spun itself out. 

" Go now, Dorcas, and see how she 
is, but don't say anything about my 
being here. Perhaps it mould ba bet- 
ter for me to wait till daylight before 
I see her, and yet it would be very 
bard to pass auother night in this 
way." 

X>orcas set down little Bessie and 
went away. The tiiree other chil- 
dren, including young Daniel in his 
smoek-frock, were standing opposite 

Mr. Giifil, watching him still mora 
they were without their 
ler'a countenance. He drew lit- 
tle Bessie towards him and set her on 
his knee. She sliook lier yellow curls 
out of bcr eyes, and looked up at him 
as she said : — 

"Zoo tome to tee ze yadyt Zoo 
mek her pcik ? What zoo do to her? 
Tiss her 1 " 

"Do jou like to be kissed, Bessie ' " 

"Det," said Bes.4ie, immediately 
docking down her head very low in 
resistance to the expected rejoinder. 

" We 've got two pups," SEUil young 
Daniel, emboldened by observing the 
gentleman's amenities towards Bes- 
sie. " Shall Ishow'emyer ? One's 
got white spots." 

" Yea, let me see them." 

Daniel ran out, and presently re- 
appeared with two blind puppies, 
eagerly followed by the mother, af- 
fectionate though mongrel, fnd an 
exciting scene was beginning when 
Dorcas returned and said : — 






" There 






her hardly. I think you need n't 
wait, sir. She lies very slill, as sha 
al'ys does. I've put two caudles i' 
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the room, so hs she may see you welL 
You 'II please l' excuse the room, sir. 



in at ibe first door, iheir footsteps 
making little noi^e on ihe plasii^r 
Boor. Tlie red-theckercd linen cur- 
tains were drawo at the head of the 
bed, and Dorcas had placed the can- 
dles on this side of the room, so that 
the light might not fall oppreasivel}' on 
Caierina's ejes. When sue had opened 
the door, Dorcas whispered, "I 'd bet- 
ter leave you, sir, I think 1 " 

Mr. Gilfi] rooiioned assent, and ad- 
vanced beyond the curtain. Caterina 
lay with her eyes turned the other 
way, and seemed unconscious that 
any one had. entered. Her eyes, as 
Dorcas had snid, looked larger tiian 
ever, perhaps because her face was 
thinner and paler, and her liair quite 
gathered away under one of Dorcas's 
Uiiclc caps. The small hands, too, 
that lay listlessly on the outside of 
the bedclothes, were thinner than eyer. 
She looked younger than she really 
was, and any one seeing the liny face 
and hands for the first time might 
have thought they belonged to a lit- 
tle girl of twelve, who was being taken 
away from coming instead of past 

Whm Mr. Gilfil advanced and 
stood opposite lo her, the light fell 
full upon his face. A slight startled 
expression came over Caterina's eyes ; 
she looked at him earnestly 7or a few 
moments, then lifted up her hand as 
if to beckon him to .=ioop down to- 
wards her, and whispered " May- 
He seated himself On the bed, and 
stooped down towards her. She whis- 



" Yes, he whispered. " I found it 
in your pocket, and put it back again 
in the cabinet." 



He took her hand in his aiid hsld 
ic gently, awaiting what she wOftM 
say next. His heart swelled eo irith 
thankfulness that she had recogni^ 
ed him, he coald hardly repress a 
sob. Gradually her eyes became 
softer nud less intense in thrar gate. 
The tears mere slowly gathering, and 
presently some large hot drops roIlM 
down her cheek. Then the flood- 
gates were opened, and iho heart- 
easing stream gushed forth ; de^ 
sobs came ; and lor nearly an hour 
she lay without speaking, while Ihij ' 
heavy icy pressure that withheld her 
misery from utterance was thus melt- 
ing away. How precious these teaft 
■were to Maynard, who day after daj 
had been shuddering at the coniinu- 
ally recurring imageof Tina with the 
dry, scorching stare of insanity ! 

By degrees the sobs subsided, she 
began lo breathe calmly, and lay 
quiet with . her eyes shut. Patient^ 
Maynard sat, not heeding the fligllt 
of the hours, not heeding the bid 
clock that ticked londly on the land- 
ing. But when it was nearly teh, 
Dorcas, impatiently anxious to kn6w 
the result" of Mr. Gilfil's appearanio, 
could not help stepping in on tip-toe. . 
Without movmg, hewhispeied in h* 
ear to supply him with candles, see 
that the cow-boy had shaken down 
his mare, and go (o bed,^ — he would 
watch with Caterina, — agreal change 
had come over her. 

Before long, 1 ina's lips begran lo 
move. " Maynard," she whispefed 
again. He leaned towards her, and 

" Yon know how wicked I am, 
(hen ? You know what I meant lo 
do with the dagger ! " 

" Did you mean to kill yourself, 
Tina?" 

She shook her head slowly, and 
then was silent for a long while. At 
last, looking at him with solemn eyes, 
she whispeied, " To kill him." 

" Tina, ray loved one, you wuuld 
never have done it. God saw yoilt 
whole heart; bo knows yon would 
never harm a living thing. He 
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iratches over his children, ai 
not Ige them do ihinaa they 
pray with iheir wliole hearts 
do. It was che ingry thought of a 
njooient, aiUd he forgives you." 

She sank into silence again till it 
was nearly midnighL The weary 
enfeebled spirit seemed to be mr' ' 
ita slow way with difficulty tin 
the windings of thought ; and 
she began to whisper ayain, it w 
reply to Maynard s words. 

" But I had had such wicked 
feelings for a long while. I was so 
angry, and I hated Miss Asshet EO, 
and I did n't care what came to any- 
body, because I was .so miserable my- 
self. I was full of had passions- No 
one else was ever so wicked." 

" Yes, Tina, many are just as 
wicked. I often haVe very wicked 
feelings, and am tempted to do wrong 
things ; but then ray body is stronger 
than yours, and I can hide my feel- 
ings and resist them better. The; do 
not master me so. You have seen 
■ the iittle birds when they are rerr 
young and just begin to fly, how all 
their feathers are ruflied when they 
are frightened or angry; they have 
no power over themselves left, and 
might fall into apit from mere fi'ighl. 
You were like one of those little birds- 
Your sorrow and suffering had taken 
such bold of you, you hardly knew 
what you did. 

He would not spoak long, last ho 
should lire her, and oppress her with 
too many thoughts. Long pauses 
Beamed needful for her before she 
conld concenlrate her feelings in short 

" But when I meant to do it," was 
the next thinjc she whispered, " it was 
as bad as if I had done it." 

" No, ray Tina," answered Mnynard 
slowly, waiting a little between each 

things that we never could do, just as 
wo mean lo do good or clover things 
thatweneverconlddo. Our thoughts 
ari; often worse thin we arc. Just as 
they are often belter than we are. 
And God sees us as we are altogether, 



r fell V 



feel 



We a 



thin kin;, b 



njustice, and 
f each other 

and see separate words and actions. 
We don't see each other 's whole na- 
ture. But God sees that you could - 
not have committed that crime." 

Caterina shook ber head slowly, 
and was silent Afler a whilB, — 

"I don't know," she said; "I 
seemed to see him coming towards me, 
just as he would really nave looted. 



But when you saw him, — tell mo 
1, Tina?" 
him lying on the ground 






and thought 
how it was then ; I forgot everything. 
I knelt down and spoke to him, and 
— and he took no notice of me, and 
liis ej'es were lixed, and I began to 
think he was dead." 

" And you have never felt angry 

" O no, no ; it is I who have 
been more wicked than any one ; it 
is I who have beeii wrong all 
through." 

" No, Tina ; the fault has not all 
been yours; Afi was Wrong; he gave 
you provocation. And wrong makes 

fWhen people use us ill, we 
ardly help having ill feeling 
towards them. But that second 
wrong is more excusable. 1 am more 
sinful than you, Tina ; I have of^ 
had very bad feelings towards Captain 
Wybrow ; and if he had provoked me 
as he did you, I should perhaps hava 
done something more wicked. 

" O, it was not so wrong in him ; 

he didn't know how he hurt me. 

How was it likely he could love me 

I loved him 1 And how could he 

marry a poor little thing like me t " 

Maynard made no reply to this, and 
there was again silence, till Tina 

Then I was so deceitful ; they 
did n't know how wicked I was. Pa- 
droncello did n't know ; his good little 
monkey he used lo call me ; and if he 
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hnd known, O, how nnugblj be ivould 
have thought me ! " 

"My Tirift, we have all our secret 
sins; and if >Te knew onrs«1ve3, we 
Ehould noE judge eavli other harshly. 
S>E Christupher himself hu9 felt, 
since this trouble come upon him, 
.that he has been too severe and obsli- 

In this waj — in these broken con- 
t^Esiuns and unswcriiig words of com- 
fort — the hours wore on, from the 
deep blaek night to the ehill earl/ 
twilight, and from early twilight to 
Che first yellow streak of morning 
parting the purple cloud. Mr. Gillil 
lelt aa if in the long hours of that 
night the bond that united his love 
forever and alone to Cateriua had 
acquired fresh strength and sanctity. 
It is BO with the human relations that 
rest on the deep cniotional sympathy 
of affection : every new day and nij^ht 
of jov or sorrow is a new ground, a 
new Vonsecration, for the love that is 
nourished by ilicmories as well as 
hopes, — the lore to which perpetual 
repetition is not a weariness but a 
want, and to which a separated joy is 
the beginning of pain. 

Tlio cocks began to crow; the gate 
swung ; there was alramp of footsteps 
in Che yard, and Mr. Giltil beard Dor- 
cas stirring. These sounds seemed to 
aflect Catrrinn, for she looked anx' 
iouily at him and snid ; " Maynard, 
are yon going away ? " 

" No, 1 shall stay here at Callam 
until you are belter, and then you will 
go away too." 

" Never to the Manor again, no ! 
I shall live poorly, and get my own 

'■ Well, dearest, von shall do what 
you like best, but I wish you 
could go to sleep now. Try to rest 
quietly, and by and by you will per- 
haps sit up a little. God has kept you 
in life in spite of all this sorrow ; It 
trill be sinful not to try and make the 
beat of hia gift. Rear Tina, you will 
try; — and little Bessie broueht you 
some crocuses once, you did n't notice 
the poor little thing ; but you will no- 



tice her when she comes again, vi'ijl 

" I will try," whispered Tina hum- 
bly, and then closed her eyes. 

By the time the sun was above the 
horUon, scattering the clouds, and 
shining with pleasant momiBg 
warmth through the little leaded wm 
dow, Caterina was asleep. Mayi|«fd 
gently loosed the tiny band cheered 
Dorcas with (he good news and made 
his way to the village inn with a 
thankful heart that Tina had been so 
far herself again. Evidently thesight 
of him had blended naturally with the 
memories in which her mind was ab- 
sorbed, and she had been led on tq an 
unburdening of herself that might be 
the beginning of a complete restow 
tion. But her liody was so enfeebled 

— her soul so bruised, — that (he qt 
most tenderness and care would po 
necessary. Thoneici thing to be dope 
was 10 send tidings to Sir Chnstopber 
and Lady Cheverel ; then to write aod 
summon his sister, under whose cara 
he had determined to place Catenna 
The Manor, even if she bad bem 
wishing to return thither, would he 
knew, be the most undesirable boms 
for her at present : every scene Btajr 
object there, was associated with sfill 
nnaliayed anguish. If she were do- 
mesticated for a time with his niBd 
gentle sister, who had a peaceful home 
and a prattling little hoy, Tina mi^t 
attach herself anew to life, and recoV- 

partly at least, the shock that had 

Q given to her constitution. When 

he had written his letters and taken a 

hasty breakfast, he was soon in his 

- ^ 'leiigain,on hisway to Sloppeter, 
e he would post c^cm, nnd seek 

medical man, V> whom he might 

confide Ihemoralcauses of Cateiin~'~ ■ 
enfeebled condition. 



CHAPTER XX. 

less than a week from that time 

.^na was persuaded to trarel io a 

comfortable carriage, under the c^iO 
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gnm. 



1 n't got your 



s yet, Pil- 



"Tnt, tut, Budil,"said Mr.Domp- 
Bter, Mrcasdcally, "you don't eJtpect 
Pilgrim to sign ! He's gol a dozen 
Tryaiiito livers under his treatmi ' 
Nothing like cnnt unit mcdiodism 
producing a su])er{luity or bile." 

"O, I thouKlit, as Pratt had de- 
clared hiiiiseir a Trvanita, vie shoa 
bi sure lo get Pilgrim on our side," 

Mr. fllgriin ivas not a m^in to : 
qittet nnder a sarcasm, nature liaving 
endowed him with a considora'ile 
share of solt'defensivB wit. In his 
iiiiist sober monienta he had an im- 
pediment in his speech, und m copi- 
ous gin-iind-watcr stimolated not the 
speei^h but the impediment, ho Jiad 
tiniQ to make his retort sufficicntlv 
bitter. 

" Why, to toll you the truth, 
Ulidd," iie apluttcrerl, " there's a re- 
port all oner the Wwn that Oeb 
frauTiter swears you shall take her 
With }'Oii ns one of the dctc};atci, and 
they sity there 's to lie a line crowd at 
your door the morning you start, Ut 
see the row. Kniiwinj; your tcnder- 
nosg Tor that member or the fair sex, 
I ttioiight you iiii;£ht find it impossi- 
ble to deny her. I hang iMck a little 



I that : 






from signing 

PrendOigaat might not take the pro- 
test well if Deb Trannt«r went with 

Mr. Budd was a smiU, sleek-headed 
bachelor of iivo-and- forty, whose scnn- 
dalous life had long furnished his 
more mural neighbors with an aftor. 
dinner joke. Ho had no other strik- 
ing charactoriiitic, except th,it he was 
a currier of eholeric temperament, so 
that you might wonder why he had 
been chosen as clergyman's church- 
warden, if I did not tell you that he 
had recently been elected through Mr. 
Dempster's exertions, in order that 
his zoal against the threatened even- 
ing lecture might be backed by the 
dignity of office. 

"Come, come, Pilgrim," said Mr. 
TomtinsoD, covering Mr. Budd's re- 



treat, " you know yon like to wear 
the crier's cost, green o' one side and 
red u' the otlier. You 'vs been to 
hear Tryan preach atPaddiibrd Com- 
mon, — you know you have." 

" To be sure 1 have; and a capital 
sermon too. It 's a pity yon were 
not tliero. It was addressed to those 
' void of andcrstanding."" 

" No, no, you "11 never catch me 
there," returned Mr. Tomlinson. not' 
in the least stung; "he preaches 
without book, they say, just like a 
Dissenter. It must bk a ramblins- 
surt of a concern." ^ 

" That 'a not the worst," said Mr. 
Dempster ; " he preaches against 
good works; says good works ara 
- necessary to salvation, — aseota- 
I, nntiuoinian, anali.iptist dottrine. 
I a man he is not to be saved by 
his works, and yoa ojien the flood- 
gates of all immorality. You sea it 
— all these canting innovators; they 
i all bad ones by the siy; smootn.- 
fapt;d, drawling, hypocritical fi" 



!, and I'ry down al 
ilcasures ; iheir hearts are all the 
>lnoker for their sonctimonions out- 
ides. Haven't we been warned 
against those who make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter • 
There 's this Tryan, now, lie goes 
about priying with old women, and 
singing w'ith chavlty-ehildren ; but 
what has he really got his eye on nil 
the wiiile? A domineering, ambi- 
Icmen ; all he wants 
far enou£;h into the 
into Cmwe's shoes 
when the old gentleman dies. De- 
pend upon it, whenever you see % 
man pretending to be belter than hia 
neighbors, that man has either some 
nning end to serve, or his heart is 
tten with spiritual pride." 
As if to guarantee himself against 
is awful sin, Mr. Dempster seized 
s slass of brandy-nnd- water, and 
ssed olf'the contents with even great- 
rapidity than uaual. 
" Have you lixed on your third 
delegate yet 1 " said Mr. Klgrim, 
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for dissert 




■' That 


s the man," nnswered 


^T^'X 


pointing to Mr. Tonilin 



r Elmstoke Hec- 
tor/ on Tuesday morning ; sa, if ji 
mean to give us your signature, joa 
must make up your mind pretty quiet 

Mr. Pilgrim did not in the least 
msan it, so he only said, " I should n'l 
wonder if Trynn turns out to) many 
for yop, afler alt. He 'b got a wcU- 
uiled tongue of his own, and has per- 
haps calked over PrendcrsHst into a 
deterniination to stand by him." 

" Vo-ry little fear of'^ that," said 
Dempster, in aconlidcnl tone. " I 'II 
soon bring liim round. Tryan has 
got his match. I 've plenty of rods 
in picele for Tryan." 

Ac this moment Boots entered the 
bar, and put a letter into the lawyer's 
hands, saying, " There 's Trowel's 
man jasl come info the yard wi' a gif, 
sir, an' lie 's brought this here letter." 

Mr. Dempster lead the letter and 
said : " Tdl him lo turn the gig, — I '11 
be with him in a minute. Here, run 
to Gruby's and get this snufT-box tilled, 

" Trower 's worse, I Buppos* ; rh, 
Dempster? Wants you lo alter his 
will, eh ? " said Mr. Pilgrim. 

" Business, — business, — business, 
— I don't know exactly what," an- 
swered the cauiious Dempster, rising 
deliberately from his chair, thrusting 
on his low-crowned hnt, and walking 
with a slow but not unsteady step out 
of the bar. 

" I ne'er see Dempster's etiual ; if 
I (lid I 'II be shot," said Mr. Tomlin- 
Bon, lookinE after the laivver admir- 
ingly. "Why, he's drunk the best 
part of a bottle o' brandy since here 
we've been sitting, and I'll het a 
guinen, when lie's got to Trower'a his 
head 'II be asclearasmine. He knows 
more about law when he 's drunk than 
all the rest on 'era when they 're so- 

" Ay, and other things too, besides 
law," said Mr, Budd. " Did you do- 



young m 



ice how he took up Byles about the 
'resbyterlans ? Bless your heart, he 
:nowa everything, Dempster does. 



CHAPTER II. 



The 



on just recorded is 
..Ml, . oui iinnic, remarkably rehned 
or witty; but if it had been, it could 
hardly have taken place in Milby when 
Mr. Dempster flourished there, and 
old Mr. Crewe, the carate, was vet 
alive. 

More than a quarter of a century 
has slipped bv since then, and in the 
interval Milby has aiivanced at as 
rapid a pace as other markenowns in 
her Majesty's dominions. By this 
time it has a handsome railway sta- 
tion, where the drowsy London trav-^ 
cller may look out by the brilliant 
gaslight and see perfectly sober papSS' 
and husbands alighting wiA their 
leaihcr-boga after Iransactmg iheil: 
day's business at the county town. 
There is a residtnt rector, who ap- 
peals to the consciences of his hearer* 
with all the immense advantagcB of a 
divine who keeps his own carriage; 
the church is enlarged by at least five 
hundred sittings; and (he grammar- 
school, condneted on reformed princi- 
ples, has its upperrormseionded with 
the gcnleel youth of Milby. The 
gentlemen ihere fall into no other eS' 
cess at dinner-parties than the perfectly 
wcll-hred and virluons excess of stu- 
pidity ; and though Ihc Indies are sttlt 
said sometimes to take loo much upon 
themselves, ihey are never known to 
•-'■" • — mnch many other way. The 
_.,tion is sometimes quite liter- 
ary, for there is a flourishing book- 
club, and many of the younger ladies 
have carried their studies so ikr as to 
have forgotten a little German. In 
short, Milby is now a refined, moral, 
and enlightened town ; no more re- 
sembling the Milby of former days 
than the huge, long-skirted, drab 
great-coal that embarrassed the ankiea 
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or our grandrathcrs resembled the 
light paletot in nhich we tread jaunt- 
ily Ihrougli the muddiest streets, or 
than the bottle-ooscd Britons, rejoic- 
ing over a tankard in the old sign of 
the "Two Travellers" at Milby, re- 
sembled the severe-looking gentlemai 
in straps and high collars whom i 
modern nrlist has represented as sip 
ping the imaginary port of that well 

But piay, render, dismiss from youi 
mind all the refined and fashionable 
ideus associated with this advanced 
Slate of things, and transport j^nur 
imagination to a time when Milbj- 
had no gaslights ; when the mail 
drove up dnsly or bespattered to the 
door of the Red Lion ; when old Mr. 
Crewe, the curate, in a brown Brntus 
nig, delivered inaudible sermons on a 
Sunday, and on a week-day imparted 
the education of a gentleman — that 
is to Bay, an arduons inacqunintance 
with Latin through the medium of 
the Eton Grammar — to three pupils 
in the upper grammar-schooL 

If you had passed through Milby 
on the coach at that time, you would 
have hail no idea what important 
people lived there, and how very high 
a sense of rank was prevalent among 
them. It was a dinity-Iooking town, 
with a strong smell of tanning up 
one street and a great shakini of 
band-looms up another; and even in 
that focus of aristocracy, Friar's Gate, 
the houses would not have seemed very 
imposing to the hasty and superficial 
glance of a passenger. You mi{;ht 
still less have euspect«d that the fig- 
ure in light fustian and large gray 
whiskers, leaning sgainst the grocer s 
door-post in Hijh Street, was no less 
a person than Mr. Lowme, one of the 

lo have bcBQ " brought up a gentle- 
man," and to have had the gay nabits 
accordant with that station, keeping 
his harriers and oth^r expensive ani- 
mals. He was now quite an elderly 
Lothario, reduced to the most eco- 
nomical sins ; the prominent form of 
his gayety being this of lounging at 



Mr. Gruby's door, embarrassing the 
servant-maids who came for K^ocery, 
and talking scandal with the rare 
passers-by. Still, it was generally 
understood tliat Mr. Lowme belonged 
lo the highest circle of Milbysociety; 
his sons and daughters helU up their 
heads very high indeed ; and iiv spite 
of his condescending way of chatting 
and drinking- with inferior people, he 
would himself have scorned any cloiser 
Id entili cation with them. It must he . 
admitted that he was of some service to 
the town in this station at Mr. Grnby'u 
door, for he and Mr. landor's New- 
fouiidland dog, who stretched himsiBlf 
and gaped on the opposite causeway, 
look something from the lifeless air 
that belonged to the High Street on 
ci-ery day except Saturday. 

Certainly, in spite of three assem- 
blies and a charity ball in the winter. 



i a charity bi 
isional adven 



quisi 
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thought of in London, and the annual 
Chi-ee days' fair in June, Milby might 
be considered dull by people of a hypo- 
chondriscal tempemnient ; and per- 
haps this was one reason why many 
of the middle-aged inhabitants, male 
"id female, often found it impossible 
keep up their spirits without a very 
abundant supply of stimulants. It is 
true there were several substantial 
men who had a reputation far excep- 
tional sobriety, so that Milby habits 
really not as bad ns possible; 



The well-dressed parishioners gen- 
erally were very regular church-goers, 
"~ ' 'o the younger ladies and gentle- 
lam inclined to think that the Sun- 
, noming service was the mostex- 
^ilmgevcntof the week ; for few places 
eonld present a more brilliant (how of 
out- door toilets than might bo seen 
" iuing from Milby Church at one 
jlock. There were the four tall 
Miss Pittmans, old lawyer Fittman's 
daughters, with cannon curls sur- 
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mounted by large hnls, and long, 
drooping oslrich feathers of parrot 
green. There was Miss Phipps, ivith 
a crimfon boniiEt, verj much tilted 
up behind, and a cockade of stilf 
feathers on the summit. Thenj was 
Miss Lundor, the betle of Millij, clad 
regally in purple and ermine, with a 
plume of fenthers neither drooping 
nor erect, but maintaining a discreet 
medium. Tlierc were the three Miss 
Tomlinsons, who imitated Miss Lan- 
dor, and also wore ermine and feath- 
ers ; but their beauty was considered 
of a toarse order, and their square 
forma were quite unsiiitcd to the 
rpund lippet which fell with such 
remarkable grnee on Miss Landor's 
Eloping shoulders. Looking at this 

Slumcd procession of ladies, vou would 
avo formed rather a high iifea of Mil- 
bj wealth ; yet there was only one close 
carriage in (he place, and thatwa 
Mr. Landor's, tho bunker, tyIi 
think, never drove more than 
bor^e. These sumptuously at 
ladies flashed pnst the vulgar eye in 
one-hoise chaises, by do m 

The yoanfr gentlemen, 
without (hfir little Sunriay dis- 



containing many persons inferior ift 
dress and demeanor to the distingui^ 
ed aristocratic minority, divine serviiSe 
oifered iiresisiible temptations t& 
joking, through the medium of tele- 
graphic communications Atim the 
galleries to the aisles and back again. 
i remember blushing very much, and 
thinking Miss Landor was laughing 
at me, because I was appearing in 
coanails for the first time, when , I 
saw her look down slyly lownrda 
where 1 sat, and then turn with ^i 
litter to handsome Mr. Bob Lowma, 
who had such benutifnl whiskera 
meeting under his chin. But per- 
haps she was not thinking of n 



alter i 



1 ; for . 






:sofc( 



i, of a 



le kind. Mr. Eustace Landor, being 
nenrly of age, had recently acmiired 
B diamond ring, together with the 
habit of ruhbing hie hnnd through 
his hair. He was tall and dark, and 
thus had an advantage which Mr, Al- 
fred Phipps. who, like'his sister, was 
blond and stumpy, found it difficult 
to overtake, even by the severest at- 
tention to shirt-studs, and the partic- 
ular shade of brown (hat was best re- 
lieved by gilt buttons. 

The respect for the Sabbath, mani- 
fested in this attention to costume, 
was unhappily counterbalanced by 
considerablelevily of behavior during 
the prayers .ind sermon ; for the young 
ladies and gentlemen of Miltiy were 
of B very satirical turn, MissLandor 
especially bein^ considered remark- 
ahly clever, ancTa terrible qiiii; and 
the large congregation necessarily 



pulpit, and there was almost aiway? 
something funny aboutold Mr. Crewoi 
"His brown wig was hardly ever pn( 
on quite right, and he had a way of 

words, and loivering it again to n 
muniide, so that we could searedy 
make opt a woi'd lie said ; though, as 
my mother ob>erved, that was of np 
consequence in the prayers, since every 
one had a prayer-book ; and as for tha 
sermon, she continued with some 
causticity, we all of us heard more gf 
it than we could remember when we 
got home. 

Thia yonthfnl generation was not 
particularly literary. The yonug 
ladies who friiied their hair, and 
gathered it all into large barricades ig 
front of their heads, leaving their 
pilal region exposed without 
iment, as if that, being a back 

(, wasof no consequence, dreamed 

aa little that their daughters would 
read a selection of German ^etry, 
and be aide lo express an admiration 
for Schiller, as that they would turn 
all their hair the other way, — that 
' itead of threatening ns with barri- 
les in front, they would be most 
killing in retreat, 

id, libs ibe PsrthiiD, would m u thej' 
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languBgo ill the presence of tliuir 1 
instructed elders ; for according 
the standard of those backward da, 
their education had been very lavisli, 
inch young ladies aa Miss Lanilur, 
Miss Phipps, and Iho Miss Pittin;Lna, 
having been " finished " at distant 
and expensive schools. 

Old lawyer Pitcman had once Iiecn 
It very important person indeed, liav- 
inj; in hi^ earlier days managed the 
nlfairs of several gentleman in those 
jiarrs, who hod subseqnBntly been 
obli^ 10 sell everything^ and leave 
the country, in which crisis Mt. I'itt- 
man Accoinmodntingly siejiped in as 
a purehnser of their estates, taking on 
hiiliself tlic risk and trouble of a 
more leisurely sale; which, Ijowever, 
happened to turn out very much to 
Tii^ advantage. Such opportunities 
occur quite uuexpeotedlr in the n':iy 
of business. But I think Mr. I'it^ 
man must have been unlucky in his 
later speculations, for now, in his old 
age, he had not the rcpiilalion of be- 
ing very rich; and thouLih he rode 
slowly to his office in Milliy every 
■norning on an old white hackney, he 
had to resign the chief profits, as well 
as [bo active business of (he firm, to 
his youn^r partner, Dempster. No 
one in Milby consiilercd old Pittman 
a virtuous man, and the elder towns- 
people wi;ra not at all backward in 
narrating the least advantageous por- 
tions of his bio^^raphy in a very round, 
unvarnialied manner. ' Yet I could 
never observe that they trusted hini 
any the less, or liked him any the 
wo'rse. IndMd, Pittman anrl Demp- 
Bter were the popular lawvers of Mil- 
hy and its ncighborhooA, and Mr. 
Bcnjiimin Landor, whom no one had 
anything particular to say against, 
had a very meagre business in oom- 

tiarison. Hardly a landholder, havd- 
y a farmer, hardly a parish within 
ten mifes of Milby, whose affiiir^ were 
not under the legal guardianship of 
Pittman and Dempster j and I think 
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I the clients were proud of their lawyers' 
irupulousness, as the patrons of 
: the fancy arc proud of l! 



, In , 

be sure, the thing for ordinary life, 
but it was the thinj; to be bet on in a 
lawyer. Dempster's talent in " bring- 
ing through " a client was a very 
common topic of conversution with 
the farmerSi over an incidental glass 
of grog at the Red Lion. " He 's a 
long-headed idler, Dempster ; why, it 
shows jer what a headpiece Dempster 
has, as lie can diink a bottle o' brandy 
at a sittin', an' yit see further throngh 
a stone wall when he's done, than 
other folks 'II see through a glass 
winder." Even Mr. Jerome, chief 
mctnber of the congregation at Salem 
Chapel, an cldL'rly man of very strict 
life, was one of Dempster's clients, 
and had qtiiEu an exceptional indul- 
gence for hii attorney's foibles, per- 
haps attiibuting them to the inevi- 
table incompatibility of law and 
gospel. 

'I he standard of morality at Milby, 
. n perceive, was not inconveniently 
jii-;h in lliosa ^od ol(l limes, and an 
vice or two was what 
expected of his neighbor. 
Old Mr. Crewe, the curate, for ex- 
iple, was allowed to enjoy his 
trice in wimfort, without fear of 
'Ciistic parish demagogues ; and his 
flock liked him all the better for hav- 
ing scraped together a larj:e fortune 
"Ut of his school and curacy, and the 
iroceedsof the thr^ thousand poands 
le had with his little deaf wife, it 
ras clear he must be a learned man, 
for he bad once had a large private 
school in connection with the grara- 
lar-school, and had even numbered 
.. young nobleman or two among his 
pupils. The fact that he read noth 
i-^^ „t ..II ^^^. .>..,f •!...• !.:<, niind 

having exhausted the resources of 
"" earlier in life, It is true he 
ipoken of in terms of high 
nd old Crowe's stingy house- 
keeping was a frequent subject of 
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jesting; but this was a' good old- 
fnshioned characteristic in a jiarEon 
who had been part of Milby life for 
halfacenHiry: it was like the dent 
and disfigurements in an old fnmil; 
tankard, which no one would like ti 
pnrc with for a emart new pioce of 
plate fresh from Birmingham. The 

Ssrishioners saw no reason at nil why 
. should be desirable to venerate (ho 
parson or any one else ; they were 
touch more comfortable to look down 
a little on their fellow-creatures. 
Even the Dissent in Milb/ was 
of a lax and indlHerent kind. The 
doctrine of adult baptism, su-uggling 
under a heai'y load of debt, had let 
oif half its ehapel area as a ril' 
shop ; and Methodism was only 
detected, as you detect curious lame, 
by dili^nt search in diity corners. 
The Independents were the only Dis- 
senters of whose existence Milby gen- 
tility wail at all conscious, and it hnd 
a vague idea that Ihc salient points of 
their creed were prayer without book, 
red brick, and hypocrisy- The Inde- 
pendent chapel, known as Salem, 
stood red and conspicaoiis in a bivad 
street ; more (han one pew-holder 
kept a brass-bonnd gig ; and Mr. 
Jerome, a retired corn-factor, and the 
most eminent member of the congre- 
gation, was one of the richest men in 
the parish. But in spite of this ap- 
parent prosperity, logelher with the 



an inclination to exchange versea-with. 
the yoiing larfies of his congregation. 
It tvas reasonably argued that such 
verses as Mr. Smith s must take a 
long time for their composition, ain'd 
the habit alluded to mij^it intrench 
seriously on his pastoral duties. T?he»a 
reverend gentlemen, one and all, gatn 
it as their opinion that the SalMh 
church-members were among the most 
enlightened of the I-ord's people, and 
that Milby was a low place, where 
they would have found it a severe lot 
to have their lines fall for any long 
period ; though to see (he smart an^ 
crowded congregation assembled on 
occasion of the annual charity s^ 

""" " ight have supposed 

" Salem hadri "' 



that the ir, 
1 brilliai 






Dissent. 

used to attend on 
Milby, in those nn instruct 
had not yet heard tiiat the si 
ministers of Salem were obvionsRr 
typified by Kornh, Dathan.'nnd Altt- 
ram; and many CImreh people the^ 
were of opinion that. Dissent migbt 
be A wenkness.but, nfter all, had it& 
great harm in it. These lax Epiactj- 
palians were, I believe, chiefly trades- 
people, who held that, inoemnch ab 
Congrcsntinnalism consumed candtel, 
ight to be supported, and accoltf- 



iial 



of , 



prpachinu mitigated by fiirtive notes, 
Salem belied its name, and was 
not always the abode of peace. For 
some reason or other, it was unfortu- 
nate in (he choice of its ministcrs- 
The Rev. Mr, Horner, elected with 
brilliant hopes, was discovered to be 
given to tippling and quarrelling with 
his wife ; the liev. Mr. ibise's doctrine 



ney's gih as a preacher was found to 
be less striking on a more extended ac- 
qaaintanco ; and the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
a ilislin puis bed minister muih sought 
after in the inm districts, with a talent 
for poetry, b.iamc ob;cclionablc from 



themselves at Salem for the aftemotS 
'linrity sermon, with (he expectatnlS 
If being asked to hold a plate. bS. 
Pilgrim, too, was always there with'^ 
half-sovereign ; for as there was M 
Dissenting doctor in Milbj, Mr. fW- 
grim looked with great tolerance.dil 
al! shades of religious opinion tlmi 
'nclude a belief in cures bj 






only olfe| 
le Etandin^tb 



were contrasted- Pratt was middljt 
si/cd, insinuating, and silvery-voicei'J 
Pilgrim was t-ill, henvy.Tongh-mftf 
nered, and spluttering. Both wi^ 
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considered lo have great powers of 
conversation, but Pmtl's anecdotes 
weru of the line old crusted quality lo 
bu procured onlv of Joe Millor ; Pil- 
grim's liad tlui'fuli fruity flavor of 
the most recent scandal. Pratt ele- 
gantly reffertcd all diseases to debility, 
and, with a proper contempt for syinp- 



with port-wina and 
Darn; nigriai was jiersuaded ' ' 
the evil principle in the hu 
Bysteni was plethora, aivd ho made 
war against it midi cupping, blister- 
ing, and cathartics. Tlicy had bolh 
been long established in Milby, and 
as each bad a sufficient practice, thsre 
was no very inaliCTant rivalry be- 
tween them ; on the contrary, they 
had that sort of friendly contempt 
for each other which is always con- 
ducive to a good understanding ba- 
between professional men ; and when 
any new surgeon attempted, tn an ilh 
advised hour, (o settle himself in the 
town, it was Etrikingly demonstrated 
how slight and trivial are theoretic dif- 
ferences conipared with the broad ba- 
sis of common human feeling. There 
was the most perfect unanimity be- 
tween Pratt and Pilgrim in the deter- 
mination to drive away the obnoxious 
and too probably unqualified intruder 
as soon as possible. Whether tlR lirst 
wonderful cure he effected was on a 
patient of Pratt's or of Pilgrim's, 
one was as ready as the other to pull 
\ the interloper by the nose, and both 
' alike directed their remarkahle powers 
of conversation towards making the 
town too hot for him. But by their 
respective patients these two distin- 
guished men were pitted against each 
atbcr with great virulence. Mrs, 
Xiowmo could Dot conceal her amaze- 
ment that Mrs. Phipps should trust 
her life in the hands of Pratt, who let 
her feed herself np to that degree, ii 
was really shocking to hear how short 
her breath was ; and Mrs. Phipp had 
no patience with Mrs. Lowme, iiving, 
as she did on tea and broth, and look- 
ing as yellow as any crow-flower, and 
yet letting Pilgrim bleed and bUater 
11' 



her and give her lowering medicine 
till her clothes bung on her like a 
scarecrow's. On the whole, pefliaps, 
Mr. Pilgrim's reputation wus at tlie 
higher pitch, and when any lady un- 
der Mr, Pratt's care was doing ill, 
she was half disposed to think that a 



inite prorocabou 

family doctor, for 
there were few 
hatred 



would take 
part with the 

i«w varieties of human 
formidable than the medi- 



Tho doctor's eshmato, e\ 

conflding patient, was apt to fise and 
fall with the entries in the day-book ; 
mtd I have known Mr. Pilgrim dis- 
iver the most unexpected virtnes in 
patient seized with a promising ill- 
isa. At such times yon might have 
been glud to perceive that there were 
some of Mr. Pilgrim's fellow-creatures 
of whom he enturt^ned a high opin- 
. and that he was liable to the ami- 
able weakness of a loo admiring esti- 
A good inflammation fired his 
asm, and a lingering dropsy 
dissolved him into charity. Doubt- 
less this crescendo of benevolence was 
partly due to feelings not at all repre- 
sented by the entries in the day-book; 
n Mr. Pilgrim's heart, loo, there 
a latent store of fendemess and 
pity which flowed fbrth at the sight 
of sufForing, Gradually, however, as 
his patients became convalescent, his 
of their characters became mora 
issionate ; when Ihey could rel- 
nutton-chops. he began to admit 
that they had foibles, and by the time 
they had swallowed their last dose of 
tonic, be was aUve to th^ir most inex- 
cusable faults. After this, the ther- 
mometer of his regard rested at the 
moderate point of friendly backbiting, 
which sulHeed to make Mm agreeable 
in his morning visits to the amiable 
and worthy persons who were yet far 



profoundly 



from convalescent. 

Pratt's patici 

linleresting t< 
diseases were despicable, and he would 
hardly have thought their bodies 
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worth dissecting. But of all Pratt's 
patieats, Mr. Jerome was the one on 
whom Mr. Pilgrim heaped, the most 
unmitigated contempt. In spite of 
the surgeon's wise tolerance, Dissent 
became odious to him in Che perwa 
of Mr. Jerome. Perhaps it was be- 
cause thai old gentleman, being rich, 
and having; very large yearly biUs for 
medical atteniMnce on himEOlf and 
his wife, nevertheless employed Prstt, 
'" 'idalltheadvantagesof "ac- 
' ." and paid away his 
money wiuiuut getting his syetem 
lowered. On any other grouncl it is 
hard to explain a feeling of hostility 
to Mr. Jerome, who was an excellent 
old gentleman, expressing a great 
deal of good-will towards his neigh- 
bors, not only in imperfect English, 
but in loans of money to the ostensi- 
bly rich, and in sacks of potatoes to the 
obviously poor. 

Assuredly Milby had tliat salt of 
goodness which keeps the world to- 
gether, in plater abundance than was 
Tisible on the surface : innocent babes 
were born there, sweetening their par- 
ents' hearts with simple joys ; men 
and women withering in disappointed 
worldliness, or bloated witJi sensual 
esse, had better moments in which they 
pressed the hand of suiicring with 
sympathy, and were moved to deeds 
of neighborly kindness. In church 
and in chapel there mere honest>hcart- 
ed worshippers who strove to keep a 
conscience void of offence ; and even 
up the dimmest alleys you might have 
found here and there a Wesleyan lo 
whom Methodism was the vehicle of 
peace on earth and good-will to men. 
To a auperlicial glance, Milby was 
nothing but dreary prose : a dingy 
town, surrounded by flat fields, lopiwd 
elms, and apvawllng manufaeturmg 
villages, which crept on and on with 
their weaving-shops, till they threat- 
ened to graft themselves on the town. 
But the sweet spring cHme to Milby 
notwithstanding : tbe elm-laps were 
red with buds; tbe churchyard was 
starred with daisies ; the lark show- 
ered his lore-music on the flat fields ; 



the rainbows hung over the dingy 
town, clothing the very roofs aud 
diimneys in a strange transfiguring 
beauty. And so it was with tlio hu- 
man life there, which at fii'st seemed 
a dismal mixture of griping wovldii- 
ness, vanity, ostrich-feathers, and the 
fumes of brandy : looking closer, yon 
found some purity, gentleness, and un- 
seltishness, as you may have observed 
a. scented geranium giving forth its 
wholesome odors amidst blasphemy 
and gin in a noisy pot-house. Little 
deaf Mrs. Crewe would often e 



half her own spare dinner to the sick 

' 'Sry; ... 

cockade of red feathers, hod a filial 



and hungn 



Phipps, with her 



heart, and lighted her father's pipe 
with a pleasant smile ; and there were 
gray-haired men in drab gaiters, not 
at all noticeable as you pn^ed them in 
the street, whose integrity had been 
the basis of their rich neighbor's 

Such as the place was, tbe people 
there were entirely contented with it. 
They fancied life must be but a dull 
atliiir for that large portion of man- 
kind who were necessarily shut out 
from an acquaintance with Milby 
femilies, and that it most be an ad- 
vantage to London and Liverpool that 
Milby gentlemen occasionally visited 
thos9 ^aces on business. Bat the 
inhabitants became more intensely 
conscious of the value they set upon 
all their advantages, when innovation 
made its appearance in the person of 
the Rev. Mr. Trvan, the new curate, 
at the chapel-of-ease on Faddiford 
Common. It was soon notorious in 
Milhv that Mr. Tryan held peculiar 
opinions ; that he preached extem- 
pore ; thathewasfoundingarelij^ous 
lending library in his remote corner 
of the parish ; that he expounded the 
Scriptures in cottages ; and that his 
preaching was attracting the Dis- 
senters, and filling the very aisles of 
his church. The rumor sprang un 
that Evangelicalism had invaded Mil- 
by pariah, — a murrain or blight all 
the more terrible, because iti nature 
was but dimly conjectured. Perhaps 
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Milbj was one of the last spots tc 
reached by the wave of a ntw iik 

tide was just on the turn, that _ 
limpets them got a sprinkling. Mi 
Tryan was the first Evangelical clei 



J had been uuknown K: 

townspeople of any se'iti'i'J' ; 
there were even mniiy Dissenters who 
conaidered "cvangdioal " simpiy a 
sort of Imptismal name to the maga- 
zine which circulatud among the con- 
gregation of S^Iem Chapel. But 
now, at longth, the dijcaie had been 
irnported, when the parUhioaers were 
expecting it as little as the innocent 
Bed I ndian; expected smallpox. As 
long as Mr. Tryan 's hearers were con- 
fined Co Paddiford Common, — which, 
by the by, was hardly recognizable as 
a common at all, but was a dismal 
district where you hejrd the rattle of 
the hand-loom, and breath jdtht: smoke 
of co,il-pits, — the"canUnE; parson" 
couidbetreatedasajoke. Notsowhen 
anumher of single ladies in the town 
appeared to be infbcted, and even one 
or two men of substantial property, 
with old Mr. I.aniior, the b-inker, at 
their head, seernetl to \ie " giving in " 
to the new movement, — wlisn Mr. 
Tryan was known lo be well received 
in several good houses, where he was 
in the habit of finishinj; the evening 
with aithorlation and prayer. Evan- 
geticaliain wjs no longer a nuisance 
in by-cornera. which 
, -son coaid ai-oid ; it 
invading the very drawing-rooms, 
mingling itself witb the eomtbrtable 
fumes of port- wine and brandy, threat- 
ening todeaden with its murky breath 
all tie splendor <^ the ostrich-feath- 
ers, and to stifle Milby ingenuousness, 
not pretending to bo better than its 
neighbors, with a cloud of cant and 
lugubrious hypocrisy. The alarm 
reached its climax when it was re- 
ported that Mr. Tryan was endeavor- 
ing to obtain authority from Mr. 
Prendergast, the non-resident rector, 
to establish a Sunday -evening lecture 



anyw 
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in the parish church, on the ground 
that old Mr. Crewe did not preac.i 
the Gospel. 
' " " ■ appeared how surpris- 

alue Milby in general 
iwtun memiuistrationsof Mr. Crewe; 
bow convinced it was that Mr. Crewe 
was the model of a parish priest, and 
his sermons the soundest and most 
edifying that had ever remained un- 
heard by a chnrch-going population. 
All allusions to his brown wig wero 
suppressed, and by a rhetorical figure 
liis name was associated with vener- 
able gray hairs ; the attempted in- 
trusion of Mr. Tryan was an insult 
to a man deep in years and learning ; 
moreover, it was an insolent eHbrt lo 
thrnst himself forward in a parish 
where he was clearly distasteful to 
the superior portion oi its inhabitants. 
The town was divided into two lealous 
parties, the Tryanites and anti-Try- 
anites ; and by the exertions of the 
eloquent Dempster, the anti-Tiraniie 
virulence was soon developed into 
an organized opposition. A protest 
against the meditated evening lecture 
was framed by that orthodox attorney, 
and, after bemg numerously signed, 
be carried to Mr. Prendergast 
by three delegates representing the 
intellect, morality, and wealth of Mil- 
by. The intellect, you perceive, was 
to be personified in Mr. Dempster, the 
morality in Mr, Budd, and the wealth 
in Mr, Jfomlinson ; and the distin- 
guished triad was to set out on its 
great mission, as we have seen, on 
the third day fVom that warm Satur- 
day evening when the conversation 
recorded in Che previous chapter toot 
place in the bar of the lied Lion, 



CHAPTER III, 

It was quite as warm on the fol- 
lowing Thursday evening, when Mr, 
Dempster and bis colleagues ww* to 
retnm from their mission to Bluistoke 
Rectory; bat it was much pleaaa«l»r 
'~ Mrs, Lionet's parlor than In the bw 
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of he Ked Lion. Through the open 
w dow camo the scent of mignonette 
and hon uvkle ; the grnss-plot ia 
f o t o h lionee was shiidcil hy a 
1 tie paDution of Gucldres roses, 
B^ n as and laburnums ; the noise 
of oom and carts and unmijodioiis 
es aihed tho car simply as an 
Bgre ab c murmur, fur Mrs, Linnet's 
house was situated quite on the ont- 
skirts of Paddifont Common ; and 
the only eound likely to disturb tlio 
serenity oC the ftmininc party assem- 
bled tiiere was (he oceaiiionul buzz of 
intrusive wasps, apparently mistaking 
each lady's head for a sugarbusiu. 
No sugar-basin was visible in Mrs 
Linnet's parlor, for the time of lea 
was not yet, and the round table 
littered with books which ibe ladies 
were covering wiih blatk canvas i 
a reinforcement of the now Pnddifoi 
Lending Library. Miss Linnet, whose 
manuscript was iho uealcst type (rf 
zigzag, was seated at n small table 
apart, writing on green paper tickets, 
which were lo le pasicd on the rov- 
ers. Miss Linnet hud other accom- 
plishments besides thaloffl neat man- 
uscript, and an index lo some of them 
might be found in the omaimnts ot 
the room, She had always combined 
B love of Sfrious and poetical reading 
with lier skill in fancy-work, and the 
neatly bound copies of Dry den's " Vir- 
gil," Honnuh More's " Sacred Dra- 
mas," Falconer's " Shipwripk," Ma- 
son " On Self-know leilge," " Itaase- 
las." and Burke " On the Sublime 
Bnd Beautiful," which were the chief 
ornaments of the bookcase, were all 
inscribed with her name, and had 
been bought with her pocket-money 
when she was in her teens. It must 
have been at least fifteen years since 
the latest of those parchaBCs, bat Miss 
Linnet's skill in fimcy-work appeared 
to have gone through - — - 



__ g-wax baskalB, the fan-dolls, the 

■' transferred " landscapes on the fire- 
screens, and the recent bouquets of 
wax-flowers, showed a disparity in 



freshness which made them referable 
to widely different periods. Wnx- 
flowcis presuppose dehcatc fingers and 
robust patienie, but there arc sliil 
many points of mind and person which 
they leave vagne and nrwlcmatic; so 
1 must tdl you that Miss Linnet had 
dark ringlets, a sallow complexion, 
and an amiable disposition. As to 
her featntes, there was not much lo 
criticise in them, for she had little 
nose, less lip, and no eyebrow ; and 
as to her intellect, her Iriend Mis. 
Pcttifcr often said : " She did n't 
know a more sensible person lo talk 
lo than Mary Linnet. There was no 
one she likid better io come nnd lake 
a quiet cup of lea with her, and read 
a little of Klopstock's ' Messiah.' 
Mory Linnet had often told her a 
great deal of her mind when Ihcy 
were sitting together : she said there 
were many things to bear in every 
cunditiDn of life, and nothing should 
induce her to marry williout a pros- 
pect of happiness. Once, when Mrs. 
Pellifer admired her waxHuwcrs, she 
said, 'Ah, Mrs. Pettifer, think of the 
Leaulies of nature t ' She always 
spoke very prciiity, did Maiy Lin- 
net ; very different, indeed, from 
llebecca." 

Miss Bebecea Linnet, indeed, was 
not a general favorite. While most 
' (Iiought it a pily that a scnsi- 
man like Mary had not found 
;oud husband, — and even her fe- 
male friends said nothing more ill- 
natored of her, than that her face was 
like a piece of pult^r- with two Scotch 
pebbles stuck m it. — Eeliccca was 
always spoken of surcaflically, and it 
was a customary kind of bnnler with 
young ladies to recommend her as a 
wife to any gentleman they happened 
to be flirting with, — her fat. her 
finery, and Irer thicic ankles bufacing 



afj 



standing the absence of novelty. Miss 
Rebecca, however, possessed the ao- 
complishment of music, and her sing- 
ing of " O no, we never mention 
her," and " The Soldier's Tear," was 
so desirable an accession to the pleas- 
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urea of n tea-party that no one cared 
to offjnd her, c»pei'iall7 as Iteliecca 
hail a high spirit of her own, anil, ' 
spite of lier expansively rounded o 
tour, had a parlicalnrly sharp t«ng 

Her reiidiQ;f had been more c " 

than her si>tt£r's, cmbradus 
the fiction in Mf. Proctor's rirculatin); 
library, and nothing bat an acigiuiii 
ance witli the course of her studi 
could afford a clew to the rapid Iran 
tions in hot dross, which were bu^ 
gested by the »tylc of beauty, whether 
Bcntimentat, sprij^htly, or severe, p 
Gcssed by the heroins of the Chi 
voiniues actually in perusal. A pii 
of Ince, which drooped round thoedge 
of her white bonnet one week, had 
been rejected by tha next ; and her 
cheeks, which, on Whitsunday, 
loomed through a Turnerian haxe of 
network, were, on Trinity Sunday, 
Been reposim; in distinct red outline 
on her shelving bust, like the sun on 
a fog'bank. The block velvet, raect> 
ing with a crraial clasp, which one 
evening encircled her head, had on 
another descended to her neck, and 
on a third to her wrist, suggesting to 
an active iina;inat!on cither a m^- 
cal conti'iiction of the ornament, or a 
fearful ratio of expansion in Miss 
Robocca's person. With this constant 
application of art to dress, she coald 
have had little time for fancy-irork, 
even if she had not been dostitutfi of 
her sister's taste &r that delightful 
and trnly feminine occuparion. And 
hero, ailoaat,you perceive the justice 
of tho Mitby opinion as to the rela- 
tive suitability of the two Miss Lin- 
nets for matrimony. When a man is 
happy enough to win the affections of 
a sweol girl, who can soothe his cares 
with crochnt. and respond to all his 
most cherished ideas with headed urn- 
rugs and chiur-covers in German wool, 
ha has, at least a guaranty of domcs- 
Bc comfbrt, wh^itever trials may 
await him oat of doors. What a rc- 
sourcQ it is tinder fatigne and irrita- 



wanled to set anythinff on them 1 
And what styptic lur a bleeding heart 
can equal copious squares of crocket, 
which are usefnl for slipping down 
tho moment you touch them ? How 
our fathers managed without crodiet 
is the wonder; but I beliet'e some 
small and feeble substitute existed 
in their time under the name of " tat- 
ting." Rebecca Linnet, however, iiad . 
neglected tatting as well as other 
forms of fancy-work. At school, to^ 
be sure, she had spent a grcafdeal of^ 
lime in acquiring fiower-painring, 
according to the mgentons mcthi^ 
then ^hionablo, of applying the 
shapes of leaves and flowers cut out 
in cuHlboard. and scrubbing a brush 
over the surface thus conveniently 
marked ont; but even the spill-cases 
and hand-screens which were her last 
half-year's performances in that way 
were not considered eminently suc- 
cessful, and had long been consigned 
to the retirement of tho best bedroom. 
Thus there was a good deal of fomily 
anlikenesi between Rebecca and her 
sister, and I am afraid There was niso 
a little family dislike ; but Mary's dis- 
approval had usually been kept im- 
Knsoned behind her thin lius, for 
cbeccawasnotonlyof a headstrong 
disposition, but was her mother's pet ; 
ths old lady being herself stout, and 
preferring a more showy slvlc of cap 
-■-an she could prevail on her daugfi- 
r Mary to make up for her. 
But 1 have been describing Miss Be- 
becca as she was in former days only, 
for her appearance this evening, as 
-'--; Mts p.isting on the green tickets, 
in stnking contrast with what it 
was three or four months ago. Her 
gray gingham dress and plain 
J collar could never have be- 
longed to her wardrobe before that 
date ; and though she is not reduced 
in si^e, and her brown hair will do 
nothing but hang in crisp ringlets 
down her large cheeks, there is a 
change in her atr and expressioh 
1 seems to shed a softened light 
her person, and make her look 
like a peony in the shade, instead of 
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ame flower flannling in a par- 
Kiic in the hot eunlijilit. 

Ko one could denj- tliat Evmsel- 
ic^sm had wrought a change for the 
better in Kebecca Linnet's person, — 
not eTen Miss Prait, the thin stilT 
lady in spectacles, ecated opposite to 
her, who always had a peculiar repul- 
Bion for " females with a gross habit 
of body." Misa Pratt was an old 
maid; but that ia a. no more detlnile 
description than if I had snid she was 
in the autumn of life. Was it au- 
tumn when the otcharda arc fragrant 
with apples, or autumn when the oaks 
are brown, or Biiinmn when the last 
yellow leaves are flnttoring in the 



Miss Linnet* were old maids ; but 
the Misa Linnets were to Miss Pratt 
what the applc-scented September is 
to the bare, nipping diws of late No- 
Tember. The Miss Lmnets were in 
that temperate zone of old-maidisni, 
when a woman will not aay bnt thai, 
if a man of suitable years and charac' 
ter were to offer himself, she might be 
induced to tread the remainder of 
life's vale In company with him ; Miss 
Pratt was in that arctic region where 
ft woman is confident that at no time 
of iife would she have consented to 
give up her liberty, and thnt she haa 
never aeen the man whom she would 
engage to honor and obey. If the 
Mias Linnets were old maids, ihey 
were old maids with natural ringleta 
and embonpoint, not to say obesity ; 
Miss Pratt was an old maid with a 
cap. a braided "front" a bockbone 
and appendages Miss Pratt was the 
one blue-stocking oF Milbj, possess- 
ing, she said, no less than five hun- 



conduct a conversation on am topic 
whatever, and occasionally dabbling 
a little in authorship though it was 
understood that she had never put 
fsrth the full powers of her mind in 
print Her " Lcttera to a Young 
Man on his Entrance into Life," and 
" De CojuKj, or the Rash Promise, a 



Tale for Youth," were mere trifles 
which she had been induced to pub- 
lish because they were calculated^ for 
jwpular utility, but they were nothing 
to what she Hod for years had by her 
in manuscript. Her latcat production 
had been Six Stanzas, addressed to 
the llev. Edgar Tryan, printed Ott 
glazed paper with a neat border, and 
beginning, " Forward, young wrcsiler 
tor the truth 1 " 



hood, his danghter. Miss Miza, had 
had the advantage of being educated 
by her aunt, and thus of imbibing a 
very strong antipathy to all that re-' 
markalile woman's tastes and opin- 
ions. The silent, handsome girl of 
two-and-iwentv, who is covering the 
" Memoirs of f'elix Neff," is MissEliza 
Pratt ; and the small elderly lady in 
dowdy clothing, who is also working 
diligently, is Mrs, Fettifer, a superior- 
minded widow, mnch valued in Milby, 
boingsuch a very respectable person to 
hare in the house in ease of illness, and 
of quite loogooda&mily to receive any 
money-payment, — you could always 
send her garden- stuff' that would make 
her ample amends. Miss Pratt has 
enough to do in eommcniing on the 
henp of volumes before her, feeling it 
a responsibility entailed on her by her 
great powers of mind to leave noth- 
ing without the advantage of her 
opinion. Whatever was good rauat 
be sprinkled with the chrism of her 






It be 



blighted by her condemnation. 

" Upon my word," she aaid, in a 
deliberate high voice, as if she were 
dictating to an amanuensis, " it is a 
most admirable selection of works for 
popular reading, this that our excel- 
lent Mr. Tryan has made. I do not: 
know whether, if the task had been 
confided to me, I could have made a 
selection, combining in a hiiiber de- 
gree reliijious instruction and edifica- 
' >n with a dueadinixtureof the purer 
ecies of amusement. This story of 
'ather Clement ' is a library in it- 
If on the errors of Bomanism. I 
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have ever considered fiction ftauitiible 
form for conveying moral and relig- 
ious instruction, as I linve sliown in 
my licde work 'DaCourcy,' wliicli, 
Oi a very clever writer in tlie ' Cronip- 
ton Argus' said at the lime of its 
appearance, ia the liglit vehicle of a 
weighty moral." 

"One 'ud lhinlc,"said Mrs.Linnet, 
vho also had her spectacles on, but 
chieHy for the purpose of seeing what 
tiie others were doing, " there did n't 
want muciito drive people away from 
a religion as makes 'em wait bare- 
foot over stone floors, like that git4 in 
'Father Clement,' — sending the 
blood up (o the head frightful. Any- 
body might see that was an unnat'ral 

" Yo3," said Miss Pratt, " hut ascet- 
icism is not the root of the error, as 
Mr. Tryan was telling us the other 
evening, — it is the denial of the great 
doctrine of justilicatioii by taith. 
Mnch as I had reflected on alt suSjects 
in the course of ray life, I am indcbt^ 
ed to Mr. Tryan ibr opening ray eyes 
to the full importance of thiit cardinal 
doctrine of the Beformatton, From 
A ctiiJiI I had a deep sense of religion, 
but in my earljr days the Gospel Tight 
was obscured in the English Church, 
notwithstanding the possession of our 
incomparable Liturgy, than wliich I 
know no human composition more 
faultless and sublime. As I tell Ehia, 
I was not blessed us she is at the age 
of two-and-twenty, in knowing a 
clergyman who uniMs all that is great 
and admirable in intellect with the 
highest spiritual gitls. I am no con- 
temptible judge of a man's acquire- 
ments, and I assure you I have tested 
Mr, Tryan 'a by questions which are a 

fretly severe touchstone. It is true, 
sometimes carry him a little beyond 
the depth of the other lislenera. Pro- 
found learning, " continued Miss 
Pratt, shutting her spectacles, and 
tapping them on the book before her, 
"has not many to estimate it in 
Milby." 

" Misa Pratt," said Hebecca, " will 
yott please give me ' Scott's Force 



of Truth ' 1 There, — that small 
book lying against the ' Life of Legh 
Richmond,'^ 

" That's a book I 'm veir fond of, 
— the 'Life of Legh Richmond,'" 
said Mrs. Linnet. " He found out 
all about that woman at Tutbary as 
pretended tohvewithoateating. StulF 

Mrs. Linnet had Ijecome a reader 
of religious books since Mr. Tryan's 
advent, and as she was in the habit of 
confining her perusal to the purely 
secular portions, which bore a very 
small proportion to the whole, she 
could make rapid progress through 
a large number of volumes. On 
taking up the biography of a cel- 
ebrated preacher, she immediately 
turned to the end to see what disease 
he died of; and if his legs swelled, as 
her own occasionally did, she felt a 
stronger interest in ascertaining any 
earlier facts in the history of the 
dropsical divine, — whether he had 
over fallen off a stage-coach, wheth- 
er he had married more than one 
wife, and, in general, any adventnres 
or repartees recorded of him previous 
to the epoch of his conversion. She 
then glanced over the letters and 
diary, and wherever there was a pre- 
dominance of Zion, the Biver of Lite, 
"~ " notes of exclamation, she turned 
to the next page ; but any pas- 
sage in which she saw such promis- 
ing nouns as "small-pox," "pony," 
or " boots and shoes," at once ar- 
rested her. 

" It ia half past six now," said Miss 
Linnet, looking at her watch as the 
servant appeared with the tea-tray. 
" I suppose (he delegates are come 
hack by this_ time. If Mr. Tryan 
had not so kindly promised to call 
and let us know, I should hardly 
rest without walking to Milby my- 
self to know what answer they have 
brought back. It is a great privi- 
lege for us, Mr. Tryan living at Mrs. 
Wagslaff's, for he is often able to 
take us on his way backwards and 
forwards into the town." 

" I wonder if there 's another man 
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in the world who has heen bronght 
up as Mr. Tr^an hue, that would 
choose to live in lliose small close 
rooms on the common, among heups 
of dirty cottages, for the Bake of 
bdug near the poor people," said 
Mrs. Pettifer. " I 'm afraid he hurts 
hia health bj it; he looks to me fur 
from strong." 

" Ah," said Miss Pratt, " I under- 
stand he is of a highly respectable 
family indeed, in Hunlingdon shire. I 
heard him myself speak of his father's 
carriage, — miite incidentally, you 
know, — and Eliza tells mo what very 
fine cambric handkerchiefs he ascs. 
My eyes ate not good enough lo sec 
such things, but I know what breed- 
ing is as well as most people^ and it 
is easy to see that Mr. 1'ryan is quite 
comme il faw, to use a French cxprcB- 

"I should like to tell him better 
nor use line cambric i' this place, where 
there's such washing, it 's a diame 
to be seen," sud Mrs, Linnet ; " he 'II 
get 'em tore to pieces. Good lawn 
Mid be far better. I saw what a color 
bia linen looked at the sacrament last 
SundfCy. Marf 's making him a 
black silk case to hold his bands, bat 
I told her she 'd more need wash 'em 
fbrbim." 

" O mother I " said Rebecca, with 
solemn severity, " pray don't think of 
pocket-handkerchiefs and linen, when 
we are talking of such a man. And 
at this moment, too, when he is per- 
haps having to bear a heavy blow. 
We don't know but wickedness may 
have triumphed, and Mr. Frendergast 
may have consented to forbid the Icc- 
tpre. There have been dispensations 
quite as mysterious, and Satan is evi- 
dently putting forth all his strength 
to resist the entrance of the Gospel 
into Milby Church." 

" Yon niver spoke a tmer word 
than that, my dear," said Mrs. Linnet, 
who accepted all religions phrases, 
but was extremely rationalistic in her 
intraprelatlon ; " for if iver Old Uar- 
tj appeared in ft human form, it 's 
that Dempster. It waa all through 
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him as wo got cheated o 
Croft, making out as the titic was n i 
good. Such lawyer's villany ! As 
if paying good money was n't title 
enough to anything. If your &ther 
as is dead and gone had been worthy 
to know it I But he'll have a fall 
some day, Dempster will. Mark my 

" Ah, out of his carriage, yoa 
mean," said Miss Pratt, who, in the 
movement occasioned by the clearing 
of Iho table, had lost the first part of 
Mrs. Linnet's speech. "It ceriainly 
is alarming to see him driving home 
from Roiherby, Hogging his gtJloping 
horse like a madman. My brother 
has often said he expected every 
Thursday evening to be called in lo 
set some of Dempster's bones; but I 
suppose he ma; drop that expectation 
now, for we are given to understand 
from good authority that he has foiv 
bidden his wifb to call my brother in 
again diher to herself or her mother. 
He swears no Tryanite doctor shall 
attend his faraily, I have reason to 
believe that Pilgrim was called in to 
Mrs. Dempster's mother the other 

"Poor Mrs. Raynor! she's glad to 
do anything for ihe sake of peace and 
quietness," said Mrs. Petiifer ; " but 
it 's no trifle at her time of life to part 
with a doctor who knows her consli- 

'■ What trouble that poor woman 
has to bear in her old age!"suid 
Mary Linnet, " to see her daughter 
leading such a lift! — an only daugh- 
ter, too, lliat she doats on." 

" Yea, indeed," said Miss Pratt. 
" We, of course, know more about it 
than most people, my brother having 
attended the family so many years. 
For my jiart, I never thought well of 
the marriage ; and I endeavored to 
dissuade my brother when Mrs. liay- 
nar asked him to give Janet away 
at the wedding. 'If you will take 
my advice, llichard,' I said, ' you will 
have nothing to do with that mar- 
riage.' And he h 
of my opinion itii 
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herself was against the 
Jirst ; but she alwajra spoiled Janet 
and I fear, loo, sh« was won over hi 
a foolizth pride in having her daughter 
marrj a pratessiona] man, I foar t 
wa; so. Mo one bat myself, I think 
foresaw the extent of the evil." 

" Well," said Mra. Pettifer, " Janet 
had nothing to look to but being a, 
govemcss ; and it was hard for Mrs. 
Itaynor l« havo to work at tnillinering-, 
— a woman well brought up, and her 
husband a man who held his head (u 
higb H3 any man in Thurston, And 
it is n't everybody that sees everything 
fifteen ycara beforehand- Bobirt 
Dempslei' wa,s the cleverest man in 
Milby ; and there were n't many 
young men fit to talk to Janet," 

" It is a thousand pities," said 
Miss Pratt, choosing to ignore Mrs. 
Pettifer's slight sarcasm, "for I cer- 
tainly did consider Janet Raynor the 
most promising young woman of my 
acquaintance ; — a little too much 
lifred up, perhaps, by her superior 
education, and too much given to 
satire, but able to express herself very 
well indeed abont any book I reconi- 
mendcd to her perusal. There is no 

Joung womsn in Milbv now who can 
B compared with what Janet was 
when she was married, either in mind 
or person. I consider Misa Landor 
far, tar below her. Indeed, I cannot 
say much for tlte mental superiority 
of the young ladies in our first fami- 
lies. They are superficial, — very sn- 
peril cial." 

" She made the handsomest bride 
that ever'came out of Milhy Church, 
too," said Mrs. Pettifer. "Such a very 
fine figure! and it showed otF her 
whiM poplin so well. And what a 
pretty smile Janet always had ! Poor 
thin^, she keeps that now for a!) her 
old friends. I never see her but she 
has something pretty to say to me, — 
living in the same street, you know, I 
CMi't help seeing her often, thoagh 
I 're never been to the house since 
Dempster broke out on me in one of 
his drunken fits. She comes to me 
, poor thing, looking so 



strange anybody pass ng her in the 
ilreet may see plan enough what 'a 
the matter but she a always got 
some 1 ttle good natured plan in her 
head for oil that Only last night 
wl n I m t i er I saw hre yards off 
she was n t fit to be out but she had 
a basin in her hand, full of some- 
thing she was carrying to Sally Mar- 
tin, the deformed girl that 's in a ' 
consumptioi - 

■'"ut she 
rrvan 

derstand," said Kebecca. " Her 
heart is very much .set against the 
(rath, for I understand she bought 
Mr- Tryan's sermons on purpose to 
ridicule them to Mrs. Crewe. 

" Well, poor thing," said Mrs. Pet- 
tifer, "you know she stands np for 
everythmg her husband says and 
does. She never will admit to any- 
body that he 's not a good husband." 

" That is her pride," said Miss 

Pratt. " She married him in oppo- 

the advice of her host 

friends, and now she is not willing to 

admit that she was wrong. Why, 

en to my brother — and a medical 

tendant, you know, can liardly fail 

be acquainted with family secrets 

she has always pretended to have 
the highest respect for her husband's 
qualities. Poor Mrs. Raynor, how- 
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knows the real s 

iy, she has not even avoided the 
subject with me. The very last time 
I colled on her she said, ' Have yon 
to see my poor daughter 1 ' and 
burst into tears,'' 

Pride or no pride," said Mrs- 
Pettifer, " I shall always stand np 
for Janet Dempster. She sat up 
me night after night when I had 
that attack of rheumatic fever six 

tears ago- There 's great excuses for 
er. When a woman can't think of 
her husband coming home withont 
bling, it's enough to make her 
drink something to hlunt her ieelings, 
— and no children either, to keep her 
from it- Ton and roe might do the 
, if we were in her place." 
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* "Speak for yopreelf, Mrs. Pctti- 
fcr," said MiBS Pratt. "Under no 
circumstancfs can 1 imagine myself 
resorting to a, practice so degrailin 
A woman should lind support in fa 

"I thinlt," Baid Kebceca, who co 
sidered Miss Pratt still very blind 
spiritual things, notwithstanding her 
assumption of enlightenraent, "si- 
will find poor support if she trus 
only to her own strength. She tnu 
seek aid elsewhere than in herself." 
Uappilj' the removal of the te 
things Just thes created a little coi 
fuEion, which aided Miss Pratt to r 
press her resentment at Kcbecca 
presumption in correcting her, — 
person tike Rebecca Linnet ! who si 
months ago was as flighty and vain 
woman B3 Mies Pratt had evi 
known, — so very uneonsoious of her 
nnfbttnnate person ! 

The ladies had scarcely been seated 
at their work another hour, when the 
snn was sinking, and the riouds (hat 
flecked the sky to the very zenith 
were every moment taking on a 
brighter gold. The gale of the lit- 
tle garden opened, and Miss Linnet, 
seated at her anuill table near the 
window, saw Mr. Tryan enter. 

"There is Mr. Tryan," she said, 
and her pale cheek was lighted up 
with a little biush that would have 
made her look more attractive to ai- 
r one except Miss Eliza 
ose fine gray eyes allowed 
9 to escape her silent obser- 
" Mary Linnet gets more 
ana more in love with Mr. Tryan," 
thought Miss Eliza ; " it is really piti- 
able to see BDch feelings in a woman 
of her age, with those old-maidish 
little ringlets. I daro say she flatters 
herself Mr. Tryan may fall in love 
with her, becaase he makes her use* 
fal among the poor." At the same 
time, Miss Eliza, as ebe bent her 
handsome head and large cannon 
cnrla with apparent calmness over 
her work, felt a considerable internal 
flutter when she heard the knock at 
the door. B^becca had less self-coni' 



Pratt, n 






niand. She ftlt loo much agitated 
to go on with her pasting, and chuch- 
ed ihe leg of the table to counteract 
the tremtding in her hands. 

Poor women's hearts 1 Heaven 
Ibrbid that I should laugh at yon, 
and make cheap jests on your sn^ 
ceplibility towards the clerical sex, as 
if It had nothing deeper or more love- 
ly in it than the mere vuigai angling 
for a husband. Even in these en- 
lightened days, many a curate who, 
considered atelracledly, is nothiae 
more than a sleek bimaaons animd 
in awhifenectcloth, wiih viewsmore 
or less Anglican, and furtively addict- 
ed to the flute, is adored by a girl 
who has coarse brothers, or by a 
solitary woman who wonld like (o he 
a helpmate in good works beyond her 
own means, simply because he secius 
to them the model of reflneAient and 
of public usefulness. What won- 
der, then, that in Milby society, such 
as I have told you it was a very long 
while ago, a zealous evangelical cler- 
gyman, aged thirty-three, called forth 
all the litfle agitations that belong to 
the divine necessity of loving, inj- 
planicd in the Miss Linnets, with 
their seven or eight lustrums and 
their unfashionable ringlets, no less 
than in Miss Eliza Pratt, with her 
youthful bloom and her ample caa- 
- in curia. 
But Mr. Tryan has entered the 
lom, and the strange light from the 
golden sbv falling on his light-brown 
hair, which is brushed high up round 
■-'- head, makes it look almost like 



evening. They were not remarkable 

eyes, but they accorded completely 

their changing light with the 

f'ng expression of his person, 
indicated the paradoxical char- 
r often observable in a large- 
limbed sanguine blonde ; at once mild 
and irritable, gentle and overbearing, 
indolent and resolute, self-con scr- 



ly. Except that the well- 
had something of the ar- 
tificially compressed look which ia 
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oflen the sign of a atrugglo to keep 
the dragon undermost, anil tliat the 
complexion was rather pallid, giving 
the idea of imperfect health, Mr. 
Trjan's face in repose was that of 
an ordinary whiskerlcss blonde, and 
seemed difficult to refer a certain a 
of distinction abonC him to anythln 
in particular, nntess it were his del 
cate hands and well-shapcn (eet 

It was a great anomaly to the Hitby 
mind that a canting evangelical par- 
son, who would take Kn ivith tradoa- 
pcople, and mate friends of vulgar 
women like the Linnets, shonid have 
so much the air of a, gentleman, and 
be so little like the splaj-footed Air. 
Scickncy of Snicm, to whom he ap- 
proximated so closely in doctrine. 
And this want of correspondence be- 
tween the physi(|ue and the creed had 
excital no less surprise in the larger 
town of Laxeter, where Mr. Tryan 
had formerly held a. curacy ; for of 
the two other IjOw Chnrch olelljyraGn 
in the ncij^hhorhood, one wofi a Welsh- 
man of globose h'sun: 



, .nof 

biliar aspect, with lank black hair, 
and a redundance of iimp cravat, — 
in fact, the sort of thin^; you might 
expect in men who distnbuted the 
publications of the Relij^ous Tract 
Society, and introduced Dissenting 
hymns into the Church. 

Mr. Trynn nhook hands with Mrs. 
Linnet, bowed with rather a prcoccii- 

Jied air to the other ladies, and seated 
imself in the largo horse hair casv- 
chair which had been drawn forward 
ibr him, while the ladies ceased from 
their work, and fixed thdr eyes on 
him, awaiting the news bo had to tell 

" It seeraa," he began, in a low and 
silvery tone, " I need a lesson of pa- 
tience ; there has been something 
wrong in my thought or action about 
this evening lecture. I have been loo 
much bent on doing good to Milby 
tUler my own plan, — too reliant on 
my own wisdom." 

Mr. Trjran paused. He was strug- 
.gling against inward '—'----— 



"The delegates are come back, 
then!" " Has Mr. Prendergast given 
way 1 " " Has Dempster succeeded ! " 
— were the eager questions of three 

" Yes ; the town is in an uproar. 
As we were sitting in Mr. Lander's 
drawing-room we heard a load cheer- 
ing, and presently Mr. Thrnpp, the 
clerk at the bank, who had been wail- ' 
ing at the Red Lion to hear the result, 
came to let us know. He said Dcmjv 
ster bad been making a speech to the 
mob out the window. They were dis- 
tributing drink to the people, and 
hoisting placards in great letters, — 
' Down with the Tryanites ! ' ' Down 
with cant ! ' They hud a hideous cari- 
cature of' me being tripped up and 
pitched hcad-fbromost out of the pul- 
pit. Good old Mr. Landor would in- 
sist on sending me round in the car- 
riage \ he thought I should not be 
satte from the m^ ; but I got down at 
the Crossways. The row was evi. 
dently preconcerted by Dempster be- 
fore he set out He made sure of sac- 
cesding." 

Mr. Tryan's utterance had been 

getting rather louder and more rapid 

'" 'he course of this speech, and he 

added, in the enet^tic chest- 

!, which, both in and out of the 

pulpit, alternated continually with his 

'But his triumph will he n short 
!. If he thinks he cim intimidate 
. by obloquy or threats, ho has mis- 
cnken the man he has to deal with. 
Mr. Dempster and his colleagues will 
find themselves checkmated after all. 
Mx. Prendergast has been false to his 
own conscience in this business. He 
knows as well as I do that be is 
throwing awaj" the souls of the people 



Bishop, — I am confident of his sym- 

" The Bishop will be coming ahort- 
ly, I suppose, said Miss Pratt, "to 
hold B'confirmalion % " 

Yes ; but I shall write to him at 
J, and lay the case befbre Mm. 
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Indeed, I mnat hurry away now, 
I have many matcerB to attend ... 
You, ladies, have been kindly helping 
me with jour labors, I see," continued 
Mr. Tiyan, politely, glancing at the 
canvas-covered books as he rose from 
his (cat. Then, turning to Mary Ijn- 
net ; " Our library is really getting 
on, I think. You and your sister 
have quite a heavy task of dislribntii 

Poor Rebecca felt it very hard to 
bear that Mr. Trjan did not tur- — 
wards her too. 11' he knew how j .. .. __ 
she entered into his (celings abont the 
lecture, and the interest she took in 
the library. Well ! perhaps it ws 
her lot to be overlooked, — and 
tnight be a token of mercy. Even 
good man might not always know the 
heart thnt was most with' him. But 
the next moment poor Mary had a 
panR, when Mr. Tryan turned to i" 
Eliza Pratt, and the preoccupied 
pression of his face melted inio l 
beaming timidity with which a i 
alfhost always addresses a pretty 

"1 have to thank jou too, 
Eliza, for seconding mo so w< 
your visits to Joseph Mercer. 
old man tells me how precious he 
finds your reading to him, now he '" 
no longer sMe to go to church." 

Miss Rlixa only answered by 
blush, which made her look all the 
handsomer, hut her aunt xaid : — 

'■ Yes. Mr. Tryan, I have ever in- 
culftted on mv dear Eliia the impor- 
tance of spendinK her leisure in* being 
useful to her fellow-ereHturcs. Your 
example and instruction have been 

5uite m the spirit of the system which 
have always pursued, thouKb we are 
indebted to you for a clearer view ot 
the motives that should actuate na in 
our pnrsait of good works. Not that 
I can accnae myself of having ever 
hart n self-righteous Epiril, hut my 
hnmilitv was rather instinctive than 
hased on a firm ground of doctrinal 
knowledge, such as you so admirably 



linnet's utnal entreaty that 



"K 



Mr. Tryan would " have something. 



went this morning to sec a poor girl 
iu Butcher's Lane, whom I had heard 
of as being in a consumption, I (bund 
Mrs. DenipstcT there. I had often 
met her in the street, but did not 
know it was Mrs. Dempster. It 
seems she goes among the poor a good 
deal. She is really an mtercsting- 
Icoking woman. I was quitesnrprised, 
for 1 have heard the worst aeeount 
of her habits, — that she is almost as 
bad as her husband. She went out 
hastily as soon as I entered. But" 
J apologetically) " I am keeping you 
all standing, and I must reaily hurry 
away. Mrs, Peliifcr. I have not had 
the pleasure of calling on yon for 
some time; J shall lake an early op* 
portunity of going your waj-. Good 
evening, good evening." 



CHAPTER IV, 



Mb Thiai 

that the 



nfcht II 
1 Milbi had t 



lying 



prcconierted bv Dcmpsn 
placards and the caricature nvre pre- 
pared before the departure of the 
delegateo and jt had bfen settled 
that Mat Fame Dempsters clerk, 
should Tide out on Ihursday morn 
ing to meet them at Whitlow the 
last place where thei would change 
horses that he might gallop back and 
prepare an ovation for the triumvirate 
in case of their success. Dempster 
had determined to dine at WhitlDW ; 
that Mat Paine was in Milby again 
o hours before the cntrHuee of the 
legates, and had time to send a 
lisper up the back streets that there 
IB promise of a "eprea" in the 
Bridge Wa.y, as well as to assemble 
knoU nS picked men,— one. to 
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feBi tie Same of ortbodoic leal with 
gin-anJ-water, at Iha Green Man, 
near High street ; the other to solid- 
iff their church principles with iiead; 
beer at the lieur and lioggcil Stalf '- 
the Bridge Wuv. 

The Bridge Way was an irregular 
straggling street, where the town 
fringed off raggedly into the Wiiit- 
low toad : rows of new red-bri[>k 
liouses, in which riblion-looms were 
rattling behind long lines of window, 
nlternoting with old, h:ilf-thatchcd, 
half-tiled cottages, — one of those dis- 
mat widj sCrectj where dirt and mis- 
ery have no long shadows thrown on 
tbcm to sof^n their ugliness. Here, 
ahont half pait live o'clo::k. Silly 
Caleb, an idiot well known in Dog 
L:me, but more of a stranger in the 
Brid;^ Way, was seen slouch ing 
along with a string of hoys hooting 
at his heels ; presantly another group, 
for the moit part out at elbows, came 
briskly in the same direction, looking 
round thorn with an air of expecta- 
tion ; and at no long interval, lleb 
Trannt^r, in a pink flounced gown 
and HoAting ribbons, wits observed 
talkiu:; with great aflTability to two 
men in seal-skin caps and fustian, who 
formed her cortega. The Bridge Way 
Ij^an to have a presentiment of some- 
thing in the wind. Piiib Cook left 
her evening wash-tub and appeared 
at her d^rnr in so ip suds, a bonnit- 
poke, and general dampness ; thr<>e 
narrow-chested ribbon- weavers, In 
rusty blacli streaked with shreds of 
many-colored silk, sauntered out with 
their h.indi in their pockets ; and 
Molly Beale, a brawny old virago, 
descrying wiry Dame Iticketts peep- 
ing out from her entry, seiised the op- 
portunity of renewinji the morning s 
skirmisli. In short, the BridjjB Way- 
was in that state of excitement which 
is understood to announce a " demon- 
stration " on the part of the British 
pnblic ; and the atflnx of remote 
townsman increasing, there was soon 
■o larue a crowd that it was time for 
Bill Powers, a plethoric Goliath, who 
^'esidcdover the koot ot bera^rink- 



ers at the Bear and Ragged Staff, to 
issue forth with his companions, and, 
like (be enunciator of the ancient 
myth, make the assemblage 



tly 



that had dravm them together, 
expectation of the dcle^pttes' chaise, 
added to the tight between Molly 
Beale and Dame Ricketts, and the 
ill-advised appearance of a lean bnll- 



uinga 
end of which the chaise was seen ap- 
proaching along the Whitloiv road, 
with oafc boughs ornamenting the 
horses' heads ; and, to quote the ac- 
count of' this inlerasting scene which 
was sent to the " Itotherby Guar- 
dian," " loud cheers immediately testi- 
fied to the sympathy of the honest 
ftllowj collected there with die pub- 
lic-spirited exertions of their lellow- 
townsmen." Biii Powers, whose 
bloodshot i^es. bent hat, and protnbe- 
ide m.trked liim out as the 
natural leader of the assemblage, un- 
dercook to interpret the common 
lent by stopping the chaise, ad- 
ig to the door with raised hat, 
and bogging to know of Mr. Demp- 
ster, whether the Rector had forbid- 
den the " canting lecture." 
" Yc!, jes," said Mr. Dempster. 
Keep up ajolly good hurray. 
No public duty could have been 
lore easy and agreeable to Mr. Pow- 
rs and his associates, and the chonil 
swelled all the way to the High 
Street, where, by a mysterious coin- 
cidence ofien observable in these 
rontaneous " demonstrations," large 
lacards on long poles were observed 
I shoot upwards from among the 
crowd, principally in the direi'tion of 
Tucker s Lane, where the Green Man 
■as situated. One bore, " Down 
■ith the Tryanites I " another, " No 
Cant ' " another, " Lon; live our 
venerable Curate I " and one in still 
larger letters, " Sound Church Prin- 
But B 
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gown and band, with 
aureole of yellow hair and upcumeii 
ayes, standing on the pulpit stairs 
and trying to pull down old Mr. 
Crewe. Groans, yells, and hisses — 
hisses, yells, and groans — only 
stemmed by the appearance of on- 
other caricature representing Mr. 
Tryan being pitched head-foremost 
. from the pulpit stairs by a hand 
which the artist, either from sublilty 
of intention or want uf space, bad 
left unindicatcd. lu the midst of the 
tremendous cheering that saluted this 
piece of symbolical art, the chaise 
had readied the door of the Red Lion, 
and load cries of " Dempster for- 
ever ! " with a feeble cheer now and 
then far Tomlinson anil Budd, were 
presently responded to by the appear- 
ance of the public-spirited attorney at 
the large upper window, where also 
were visible a little in the background 
the small sleek head of Mr. Budd, 
and the blinking conntcnance of Mr. 
Tomlinson. 

Mr. Dempster held his hat in his 
hand, and poked his head forward 
with a butting motion by way of bow. 
A storm of cheers SDl>sided at last 
into dropping sounds of " Silence 1 " 
"Hear him 1" "Go it, Dempster I" 
and the lawyer's rasping voice became 
distinctly audible. 

'■ Fellow-townsmen ! It gives us 
the sincercst pleasure — I speak for 
my respected colleagaes as well as 
myself — to witness these strong 
proofs of your attachment to Iho 
principles of Onr cscelleot Church, 
and your zeal for the honor of onr 
venerable pastor. But it is no more 
than I expected of yon. I itnowyou 
well. I've known you for the last 
twenty years to be as honest and re- 

r table a set of rate-payers as any in 
county. Your hearts are sound 
to the eoic 1 No man had better try 
■to thrust his cant and hypocrisy down 
your throats. You 're used to wash 
them with liquor of a better flavor. 
.'This is the proudest moment in my 
:own life, and I think 1 may say in 
.'that of my.' cotleaguefl, in which! 



I have the gratification of announ- 
cing to you thus formally what jou 
have already learned indirectly. The 
pulpit from which our i-cncrable pas- ■ 
tor has fed us with sound doctrinefor 
half a century is not to be invaded 
by a fanatical, sectarian, doubled- 
faced, Jesuitical interloper! We are 
not to have our young people demoral- 
ized and corrupted by the teraptationa 
to vice, notoriously connected wiih 
Sunday-eTcning lectures I We arc not 
to have a preadier obtruding himself 
upon us, who decries good works, 
and sneaks into our homes, perverting 
the faith of our wives and daughters I 
We arc not to be poitoned with doc- 
trines which li'imp every innoccii: en- 
joyment, and pick a poor man's 
pocket of the sixpence wKli which he 
might buy himscll a clieerial glass 
after a hard day's work, under pre- 
tence of paying for Bibles to send to 
the ChicktawE I 

" But I "ra not going to waste your 
valuable time with unnecessary words, 
1 am a man of deeds." (" Ay, d»mn 
you, that you are, and you charge 
well for 'em too." said a voice from 
the crowd, probably that of a pentle- 
man who was immediately aftem'ards 
observed with his bat erusiied over 
his head.) " I shall always be at ihc 
service of my fellow-townsmen, and 
whoever dares to hector over yon, or 
interfere with your innocent pleas- 
ures, shall have an account to settle 
with Robert Dempster. 

" Now, my hoys 1 yon can't do bet- 
ter than disperse and carry the good 



1 all ; 



r fellow. 



whose hearts are as sound as yonr 
own. Let some of you go one way 
and some another, that every man, 
woman, and child in Milhy may know 
what yon know yourselves. But be- 
fore we part, let us -have three cheers 
for True B«ligion, and down with 
Cant ! " 
Wh^n the last cheer watdjiPEi.Afr. 
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Dempster closed the window, and the 
judiciously instructed placarils and 
caricatures moved off in divers direc- 
tions, followed by larger or smaller 
divisions of the crowd. The grealesi 
attraction Hpparontly lay in the direc- 
tion of Dog Lane, the outlet towards 
Paddiford Common, whither tbe cari- 
catures mere moving^; and yOu foresee, 
of course, that those works of sym- 
bolical art were consumed with a lib- 
eral expenditure of dry gorse-bushes 
and ¥agoe shouting. 



it was natural chat Mr. Dempster and 
his colieasues should feel more in need 
than usual of a little social relaxation; 
and a party of their friends were al- 
ready bei'innin^ to assemble in the 
largo panor of the Red Lion, con- 
vened partly by their own curiosity, 
and partiv by the invaluable Mat 
Piune. The most capacious pimcli- 
bowl was put in requisition ; and that 
bom genlieman, Mr. Lowme, seated 
opp[)site Mr. Dempster as " Vice," 
undertook to brew the punch, defying 
the criticisms of ihe envious men out 
of office, who, with the readiness of 
irresponsibility, ie;norantIy suggested 
more lemons. The social festivities 
were continued till lonz past midnight, 
when several frisnds of sound religion 
were eonveyed home with some diffi- 
culty, one of them showing a dogged 
determination to seat himidf in the 

Mr. Dempster had done as much 
jnstice to the punch as any of the 
party; and his friend Boots, though 
aware that tbe lawyer could "carry, 
his liquor like Old Nick," with whose 
social demeanor Hoots seemed to be 
particularly well acquainted, never- . 
thclcss thought it might be as well to 
see so good a customer in safety to 
his own door, and walked quietly he- 
hind his elbow out of the inn-jard. 
Dempster, however, soon btiame 
aware of him, stopped short, and, 
turning slowly round upon him, rec- 
ognized the well-known drab waist- 
coiit sleeves, conspicuous enough in 
the' starlight. 



"Ton tvropenny sconndrell What 
do you meon by dogging a profes- 
sional man's footsteps in this way 1 
I '11 break every bone in your skin if 
you attempt to track me, like a beast- 
ly cur sniffing at one's pocket. Do 
you think a gentleman will make his 
way home any the better for having 
the scent of your blacking - bottle 
thrust up his nostrils 1 " 

Boots slunk back, in more amuse- 
ment than ill -humor, thinking the 
lawyer's " rum talk " was doulitless 
part and parcel of his professional 
alnlily; and Mr. Dempster pursued 
his slow way alone. 

His house lay in Orchard Street, 
which opened on the preitiest uutskirt 
of the town, — the church, the par- 
sonage, and a long stretch of green 
fields. Ilwas auold-fashionedhouse, 
mth an overhanging upper story; 
outside, it had a face of rough stucco, 
and casement windows with green 
frames and shutters ; inside, it was 
full of long passages, and rooms with 
low ceilings. There was a large, 
heavy knocker on the green door, nnd 
though Mr. Dempster carried a latch- 
key, he sometimes chose to use the 
knocker. He chose to do so now. The 
thunder resounded through Orchard 
Street, and. alter a. single minnte, 
there was a second clap louder than 
the first. Another minute, and still 
the door was not opened ; whereupon 
Mr. Dempster, muttering, took out 
his latch-key, and, with less diffieulty 
ttuin might have been expected, thrust 
it into the door. When he opened 
the door the passage was dark. 

"Janet!" in the loudest rasping 
tone, was the next sound that rang 
through the house. 

"Janet!" again, — before a slow 
step was heard on the stairs, and a 
distant light began to flicker on the 
wall of ihe passage. 

"Curse you! you creeping idiot! 
Come fester, can't you ^ " 

Yet a few seconds, and Ihe Hgore 
of a tall woman, holding aslant a 
heavy-plated drawing-room candle- 
stick, appealed at the Ctiniing of the 
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pasBat^ that led to the broader en- 
She had on a light dress which sat 
loosclv about her tlg-ure, but did not 
di^uise its liberal, gracpful oulline. 
A heavy mass of alraight jetblacit 
hair hail escaped Troin lis fastening, 
and hung over her ahoulders. Her 
grandlj' cat features, pale with Che 
natural paleness of a brunette, had 
premature Jines about them, telling 
IJiat the years had been lengthened by 
sorrow, mid the delicately corved nos- 
tril, whicli seemed made to quivei 
n-itli the proud consciousness of pow- 
er and beauty, must hare quit-ered to 
the heart-piercing griefs which had 



give 






1 look t 



theci 



of the moDth. Her wide-open black 
eyes had a strangely 6xcd, gi^hliess 
gaxe, as she paused at the turning, 
and stood silent before her hus- 

" I '11 leach you to keep mcwajling 
in the dark, you pnlc, staring fool ! 
he said, advancing with his slow drunk- 
en step. " What, you 've been drink- 
ing again, have you f I '11 beat you 
into yon 



dininsWmm door, which stood open 
on their left baud. 

There was a portrait of Janet's 
mother, a ((ray-haired, dark-eyed, old 
woman, in a neatly fluted cap, hang- 
ing over the mantei-piere. Hurely the 
aged eyes take on a look of anguish 
as they see Janet, — not trembling, 
no 1 it would be bettcrif she trembled, 

— standing Btiipidly unmoved in her 
great beauty, while the heavy arm is 
lifted to strike her. The blow falls 

— another — and another. Surely 
the mother hears (hat cry, — " O 
Robert! pity! pityl" 

Poor gray-bflired woman 1 Was it 
for this Tou sullered a mother's panes 
in your lone widowhood five-and-lhir- 
tj years atjo 1 Was it for this von 
kept tha tittle wont morocco sh'oes 
Jin«t bad flist ran in, and kiued 



them day by day when she was away 
from you, a tall girl at school ! Was 
it for (his yon looked proudly at her 
when she came bock toyouin'herrich 
pale beauty, tike a tall while arum 
that has just unfolded its grand pure 

'I'he mother lica Bleeplees and pray- 
ing in hep lonely house, weeping the 
difficult tears of age, because she 
dreads this may be a cntel night for 
her cfiild. 

She too has a picture over her man- 
tel-piece, drawn in chalk by Janet 
long years ago. She looked at it be- 
fore she went to bed. It is a head 
bmved beneath a cross, and wearing 
a crown of thorns. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ir was half past nine o'clock in 
the morning. The midsummer sun 
WHS already warm on the roofs and 
wentiiercocks of Milby. The charch- 
bclls were ringing, and many families 
wcreconscious of Sunday sen satlonE, 
cliicfly referable to the fact that the 
daughters had come down to break- 
fast in their best frocks, and with 
Iheir hair particularly well dressed. 
for it was not Sunday, but Wednes- 
day ; and Ihoogh the bishop was go- 
ing to bold a Confirmation and to 
decide whether or not there should 
bo a Sunday-evening lecture in Mil- 
by, the sunbeams had ihe usual woik- 
ing-day look io the haymakers already 
out in the fields, and to laggard 
ers just "setting up" their 
week's '.'piece." The notion of its 
being Sunday was the strongest in 
young ladies like Miss Phippa, who 
" " t^ing to accompany her young- . 

ister to the confirmation, and to 
wear a " sweetly pretty " transparent 
etwith marabont feathers on the 
esting occasion, thus throwing 
relief the suitahlo simplicity of 
islet's attire, who was. of coune, 
to appear in a new white frock ; or in 
pupils at MiM Townley'a, irlw 
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Trere absolved from all lessons, anil 
vers going Co chun'h to sec tJio Bish- 
op, and to liear the Honorable and 
Keverend Mr. Prendei^JiBt, the rec- 
tor, road prayers, — a high intel- 
lectual treat, a^ Mis3 Towalfy assured 
them. It seemed onl/natural that a 
rector, who was honorable, should 
read better than old Mr. Crewe, who 
was only a curate, and not honor- 
able; and when little Chtra Robins 
wondered why some clergymen were 
rectors and others not, Ellen Marriott 
assured herwithgroatconfidonce that 
it was only the doTer men who were 
made rectors. Ellen Marriott was 
going to be confirmed. She was a 
short, &ir, plump girl, with blue eyes 
and sandy hair, which was this morn- 
ing arranged In taller cannon curia 
than usnal, for the reception of the 
Episcopal benediction, and some of 
the young ladies thought h-.r the pret- 
tiest girl in tho school; but others 
gave the preference to her rival, Ma- 
ria Gardner, who w»s much taller, 
and had a lovely " crop " of dark- 
brown ringlets, and who, being also 
abpat to take upon harself the vows 
made in her name at her baptism, 
bad oiled and twisted her ringlets 
with especial care. As she seated 
herself at the breakfast-table bdbre 
Miss Townley's entrance to dispense 
the weak eoneo, lior crop excited so 
strong a sensation that Ellen Marriott 
was at length impelled to look at it, 
and to say with suppressed but hitler 
sarcasm, "Is that Miss Gardner's 
head!" "Yes," said Maria, nmia- 
ble and stutterini, nnd no match for 
Ellen in retort ; " th— th— this is my 
head." " Then I don't admire it nt 
nlll " was the crushing rejoindBf of El- 
len, followed by a murmur of approval 
among her friends. Young ladies, I 
suppose, exhaust their sac of venom 
In this way at school. Tbat is the 
why they have such a, harm- 
"''" ''~ aoli other in after 



less tooth f 
life. 

The only other candidate for con 
firmation at Miss Townley's »a 
Mary Dunn, a draper's daughter ii 



Milby and a distant relation of the 
Miss Linnets. Her pale lanky hair 
could never be coaxed into perma- 
nent curt, and this morning tiie heat 
had brought it down to its natural 
condition of Sankincss earlier than 
usual. But tlint was not what made 



m. Her 






liad been persuaded, by the Miss Lin- 
nets' influence, to insist that their 
daughter should be prepared for con- 
firmation by liim, over a»d above the 
pretiuration given lo Miss Townley's 

-■'- by jj[._ Crewe. I'oor Mary 

I am afraid she thought it 
heavy a price to pay (or these 
spiritual advantages, to be excluded 
from every game at ball, to be oldigod 
walk with none but little girls, — 
fact, to be the object of an arerMion 
that nothing short of nn incessant 
supply of ptumn^kus would haveneu- 
traliaed And Mrs. Dunn was of 
opinion that pi urn -cake was unwhole- 
some- Tho anti-l'ryanite spirit, you 
perceive, was very strong at Miss 
I'oivnley's, imported prohably by day 
scholar3,a3well as eneoursged liy the 
fact that that clever woman was her- 
self strongly opposed to innovation, 
and remarked every Sunday that Mr. 
n '-^preached an ■'excellent 

Poor Mary Dunn dreaded 
luent when school-hours would 
', fbr then she was sure to be 
the butt of those very explicit re- 
marks which, in young ladies' as well 
* young gentlemen's seminaries, 
>nslitiito the most subtle and deli- 
jce (brm of the innuendo. " I 'd 
ever be a Tryanite, would you t " 
O, here comes the lady that knows 
) much more about religion than we 
" Some pi'Ople think Ihera- 

'it'^i! 



Crewe h 









ilum as young 
gentlemen. I observe that their pow- 
ers of sarcasm are quile equal ; and 
if there hadhccn a genteel academy 
fur young gentlemen at Milby, I am 
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inclined lotbink that, notwilhsCandtng 
Euclid nnd [he claesics, the party 
spirit there would nut have exhibited 
itself in mow pungent irony, or more 
incisive antire, than was beard in Miss 
Townley's seminarV' But there was 
no such academy, the existence of the 
grummar-sihool under Mr. Crewe's 
superintendence probably discour- 
aging specnlaMonn of that kind ; and 
the gtnteel youth of Milby were c^hief- 
]y come home for the Midsummer holi- 
days from distant schools. Several 
of U9 had Just assumed coat-tails, and 
the assumption or new responsibilities 
apparently tbllowin^; as a matter of 
course, we were amoug the candidates 
for confirmation. I wish I could say 
that the solemnity of our feelings was 
on a level with tlie solemnity of the 
occasion ; but unimaginative boys 
find it difficult to recognize apostolic 
instituiions in their developed form, 
and I ftar our chief emotion concern- 
ing the ceremony was a sense of 
sheepishnesB, and our chief opinion, 
the speculative and heredcal position, 
that it ought to bo conKned to the 
girls. It was a pity, you will say ; 
bnt it is the way with us men in olhei- 
crises, that corns a long while atier 
contirmaiion. The golden momcnis 
ia the stream of life rush past us, and 
we see noihing but sand ; the angels 
come to visit us, and we only know 
them when ihey are gone. 

Bnt, a'< I said, the mominjE was 
sunny, ihe belts were ringing, the la- 
dies of Milhy were dressed in their 
Snnrli^ garments, 

Antl who is this brigh^looking 
woman walkingwilb hasty step along'" 
Orchard Street so early, with a, large 
nosogay in her hand ! Can it be 
Janet Dempster, on whom we looked 
with such deep pi tv, one sadmidnight, 
hardly a fortnight ago' Tes; no 
other woman in Milby has those 
searching blnck eyes, that tall, grace- 
ful, unconstrained figure, set olf by 
her simple muslin drees and black lace 
shawl, that massy blaik hiuT now so 
neatly braided id glossy contrast with 
tiw white latin ribboits of her modest 



cap and bonnet. No other woman 
has that sweet speaking smile, with 
which she noils to Jonathan Lamb, tlie 
old parish clerk. And ah! — now she 
comes nearer, — there arc those sad 
lines about tiie mouth and eyes on 
which that sweet smile plays like sun- 
beams on the storm-beaten beauty of 
the full and ripened corn. 

She is turning out ot Orchard Street, 
and making her way as fast as she 
can to her mother's house, a pleasant 
cottage facing aroadside meadow, from 
which tbn hay is beingearried. Mrs. 
Kaynor has had her breakfast, and is 
seated in her arm-chair reading, when 
Janet opens the door, saying in her 
most playful voice ; — 

" Please, mother, I 'm come to show 
myself to you before I go lo the Par- 
sonage. Have I nnt on my pretty cap 
and bonnet to Ealisfy you 1 

Mrs, Raynor looked over her spcc- 
tacles, and met her daughter's glance 
with eyes as daik and loving as her 
own. She was a much smaller woman 
than Janet, both in ligure and feature 
the chief resemblance lying in the 
eyes and the clear brunette complex 
ion. The mother's hair had longbceti 
gray, and was gathered undir the 
neatest of caps, made by her own 
clcvei' fingers, as aU Janet's caps and 
bonnets were too. They were nell 
practised fingers, for Mrs. Eavnorhad 
Eupponed berself in her widowhood 
by keeping a millinenr eslalhsl ment 
and in this wa)' had earned money 

lOugh (ogive her daoghtcr what was 



by her son-in-law, sufficed to support 
her in her solitary old age. Always 
the same clean, neat old lady, dressed ' 
in black silk, was Mrs. Baynor; a 
patient, brave woman, who bowed 
with resignation under the burden of 
remembered sorrow, and bore with 
meek tbriilnde the new load that the 
new days brought with them. 

" Your bonnet wants pnliing a trifle 
forwarder, my child," she said, smil- 
ing, and taking olF her spectacles, 
wmle Janet at once kntlt down beforo i 
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hw, anfl wHiled to be " set to rights," 
as she would have done when she was 
a child. "You're going strnighl to 
Mrs. Crewe's, I aappose f Are those 
flowers to garnish the dishes^" 

" No, indeed, mother, 'rbi.? is a 
nosegay for the middle of the lahle. 
1 "re sent np the dinner-sorvite and 
the ham we had cooked at our liouso 
yBStBTilay, and Betty is coming direct- 
ly with the garnish and the plate. 
We shall get our good Mrs. Crewe 
through hcf tiflubles famously. Dea 
tiiiy wom.in 1 You should have see 
hfer lift up her hands yesterday, and 



T Heave 






lugh to have the Arch- 
deacon, though he docs n't want half 
M many jslly-^l asses. I would n't 
mind, Janet, if it was to feed all the 
(VH hungry cripples in Milby ; but so 
niich trouble and expense for people 
who eat too much every day of their 
lives I ' We had such a cleaning and 
fnrbijhing up of the sitting-room yes- 
terday 1 HotbinK will ever do away 
with the small of Mr. Crewe's pipes, 






J have thro 



I yellov 



You will c 



Church, mothi . 

"Yes, my dear, I wouldn't lose 
anch a pretty sight. It does ray old 
eyes go^d to see so many fi-eah 
young faces. Is your husband ho- 

" Yes, Robert will be there. I've 
made hira as neat as a new pin this 
morning, and he says the Bishop will 
think him too buckish by half. I 
took him into Mammy Dempster's 
Itiom to show himself. We hear 
Tryan is making sure of the Bishop's 
support ; but we shall see. I would 
give mv crooked guinea, and all the 
Incfc it will ever bring me, to have 
him beaten, for I can't endure the 
sight of the mnn coming to harass 
dear old Mr. and Mrs. Crewe in Iheir 
last days. Preaching the Gospel in- 
deed I That is the best Gospel that 



makes everybody happy and comfort- 
able, is n't It, inoihor 1 " 

■' Ab, child, I 'm afraid there 's no 
Gospel wilt do that here below." 

" Well, I can do something to com- 
fort Mrs. Crewe, at least ; so give me 
a kiss, and good by till church time," 

The mother leaned back in her 
chair when Janet was gone, and sank 
into a painful revery- When our 
life is a continuous trial, the momenta 
of respite seem only to substitute the 
heaviness of dread for the heaviness 
of actual suffering; the curtain of 
cloud seems parted an instant only 
thiit we may measure all its horror as 
it hangs low, black, ami imminent, in 
contrast with the transient brightness ; 
the water-drops that visit the parched 
lips in the desert bear with them only 
the keen imagination of thirst, Janet 
looked glad and tender now, — but 
' ■; scene of misery was coming 
1 She was too like the cistus- 
flowers in the little garden before the 
window, that, with the shades of even- 
ing, might lie with the delicate white 
and glossy dark of their petals tram- 
pled in the roadside dust. When the 
sun had sunt, and (he twilight was 
deepening, Janet might be sitting 
there, heated, maddened, sobbing out 
her griefe with selfish passion, and 
ildly wishing herself dead. 

Mrs. Ray nor had been rending 
about the lost sheep, and the joy there 
"s in heaven over the sinner tiiat re- 
penleth. Surely the eternal love she 
relieved in through all the sadness of 
her lot' would not leave her child to 
wander farther and farther into the 
wilderness till there was no turning, 

the child so lovely, so pitiful to 
others, so good, — till she was goaded 

Mrs. Raynor had her fnith anil her 
spiritual comforts, (hough she was 
not in the least eTangelicnl and knevr 
nnttiing of doctrinal zeal. I fear 
most of Mr. Tryan's hearers would 
have con.fidered her destitute of saving 
knowledge, and I am quite sure she 
had no well defined viewj on Justifica- 
tion. Nevettheless, she read bei Bible 
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a great deal, and thought she found 
divine lessons Ibere. — iiow to bear 
the cross luceklv, nnJ be merciful. 
Let as hope that there is a saving ig- 
norance, and that Mrs. Knynor was 
justified wLttioitl knowing exactly 

She tried to have hope and trust, 
though it was hard to believe that the 
future would be anything else than thi 
harvest of the seed that was being- 
sown before her eyes. But always 
there is Seed being sown silently and 
unaeen, and everywhere there corr 
sweet fluwers without our foresight ■ 
labor. Wo reap what we sow, bi 
Nature has love over and above tbi 
justice, and gives us ahatlow and bio 
som and fruit that spring from n 
planting of oora. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Most people must have agreed with 
Mrs. Kaynor that the Confirmation 
that day was a ptetty sight, at least 
when those slight girlish forma and 
fair young faces moved in a white 
rivulet along the aisles, and flowed 
into kneeling semicircles under the 
light of the great chancel window, 
eoflened hy patches of dark old paint- 
ed glass ; and one would think that 
to look on while a pair of venerable 
hands pressed such young heads, and 
a venerable face looked upward for a 
blessing on them, would be very like- 
ly to mnhe the heart swell gently, and 
to moisten the eyes. Yet I remem- 
ber the e}-es seemed very dry in, Mil- 
bj Church that day, notwithstandinB 
that the Bishop was an old man, and 
probably venerable (for though he 
was not an eminent Grecian, he was 
the brother of a Whig lord) ; and I 
think the eyes must nave remained 
dry, because he had small delicate 
womanish hands adorned with ruffles, 
and, instead of laying them on the 
girls' heads, jusl let them hover over 
each in quick succession, as if it were 
not etiquette to tonch them, and as if] 



the laying on of hands n 

many heads, 
ana tne uisuop s time was limited. 
Moreover, a, wig can, under no eii^ 
cumslancea, be atlecdng, except ia 
rare cases of illusion ; and copious 
lawn-aleeves cannot he expected togi^ 
directly to any heart except a washer- 

I know, Ned Pliippa, who knelt^ 
against me, and I am sure made m; 
bohave much worse than 1 should 
have done without him, whispered, 
that ho thought the Bishop wus a 
" guy," and I certainly remember, 
thinking that Mr, Prendergast lookB4^ 



.manding man, and rca^ 
the Liturgy in a strikinely sonorous 
and ntiiform voice, which I tried to- 
imitate the next Sunday at home, uq-, 
til my littSe sister began to cry, and 
said I was " yoaring at her." .1 

Mr. Tryan sal iti a pew near tbe 
pulpit wiih several other clergymen. 
He looked pale, Bndrubbed his hand 
over his face and pushed back hia- 
hair oflener than usual. Standing 
in the aisle close to him, and repeat- 
ing the responses with wiifying lond- 
ness, was Mr. Budd, churchwarden 
and delegate, with a white stuff in his 
hand, a Backward hend of his sm^l 
head and person, such as, I suppose, 
he considered suitable to a friend of 
religion. Conspicuous in the 
, , too, was the tall figure of Mr, 
Dempster, whose professional avocar; 
tions rarely allowed him to occupy 
his place at church. 

" There 'b Dempster," said Mrs. 
Linnet to her daughter Mary, "look- 
'e respectable than usual, I de- 
He 's got a fine speech by 
heart to make to the Bishop, I 'II an- 
swer for it. But he 'II be pretty well 
sprinkled with snuff before service is 
the Bishop won't be able to 
im for sneezing, that 'a one 
comfort." 

At length the last stage in the long 
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ceremony was over, !he larj^ as 
blj streamed warm and weary 
the open nftemoun saiisliine, and the 
Bishop retired lo tlie Parsonage, 
where, after honoring Mrs. Crewe's 
eollfltion, he was Co give aud ience t< 
the delcgacea and Mr. Tryan on Ihi 
great question of the evening Icciure 
Between five and six o'clock thi 
Parsonage was once inore as i^uiet ai 



ops 






1 Che 



1 the gravel, and the 
long table with its garnisheil dishes 
nwrv. ltd damask sprinkled witli 
crumbs, and its decanters without 
their at<ippera. Mr. Crewe was al- 
ready calmly smoking his pipe in the 
opposite sitting-room, and Janet was 
agreeing with Mrs. Crswo that some 
of the blancmange would he a nice 
I thing [0 take to Sally Martin, while 
I the little old lady herself had a spoon in 
' her hand ready to gather the crumbs 
into a plate, that she mi^ht scatter 
i' them on the gravel for the little birds. 
Before that time, the Bishop's car- 
riage had been seen driving ihrough 
the High Street on its way to Lord 
Truftbrd's, where he was to dine. 
The question of the lecture was de- 
cided, then ? 
I The nature of the decision may be 
I gathered from the following conversa- 
tion which took place in Che bar of 
I the Red Lion Chat evening. 

*' So yon 're done, eh, Dempster ? " 
I was Mr. Pilgrim's observation, uttered 
with some gnsto. He wiis not glad 
Mr. Tryan had gained his point, but 
he was not sorry Dempster was dis- 

"Done, sir' Not at all. It is 
what I antii'ipated. I knew we had 
nothing else to expect in these days, 
when the Church is infested b; a set 
of men who are only fit to give out 
hymns from an empty cask, to tanes 
set by a journeyman cohbler. But I 
was not the less to exert myself in the 
cause of sound Churchmanship for 
. the good of the town. Any coward 
can Hghi a battle when he's sure of 



winning ; but give me the man who 
has pluck to fight when he 's sure of 
losing. That 'sinjway, sir; and there 

as Mr, Tryan shall learn to hiscosl." 
" He must be a poor shnperanny- 
ated sort of a bishop, that 'a my opin- 
ion," said Mr. Tomlinson, "to go 
along with a sneaking Methodist like 
Tryan. And, for my part, I think 
we shoald be as well wi'out bish- 
ops, if they 're no wiser ttian that. 
Where 'b the use o" hayin' thousands 
a year an' livin' in a pallis, if they 
don't stick to the Church? " 

" No. There yon "re going out of 

Star depth, Tomlinson," said Mr. 
cmpster. "No one shall hear mo say 
a word against Episcopacy, — it is a 
safeguard of the Church ; wo most 
have ranks and dignities there as well 
everywhere else. No, sirl Epis- 
copacy is a good thing; but it may 
happen that a bialiop is not a good 
thing. Just as brandy is a -good 
tiling, though this parcicnlar brandy 
" British, and tastes like sugared 
in-watcr caoght down the chimney. 
Here, Ratcliiie, let me have something 
to drink, a litde less like a decoction 
of sugar and soot." 

"I said nothing again' Episco- 
pacy," returnisl Mr. Tomlinson. "I 
~ ' said I ihoaght we should do as 
wi'out bishops ; an' I'll say it 
again for the matter o' that. Bisbopa 
ver brought any grist to my mill." 
" Do you know when the lectures 
; to begin 1 " said Mr. Pilgrim. 
" They are to begin on Sunday 
xt," said Mr. Dempster, in a signin- 
nt tone ; " but I think it will not 
take a long-sighted prophet to foresee 
the end of them. It strikes me Mr. 
Tryan will he looking out for another 
curacy shortly." 

" He '11 not get many Milby people 
to go and hear his IccCurGS after a 
while, I '11 bet a guinea," observed Mr. 
Budd. "Iknow'I'llnotkeepasingle 
■kman on my ground who either 
goes to the lecture himself or lets any- 
body belonging to him go," 
■' 'lor me nayther," said Mr. Tom- 
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linson. "NoTryanite sheM touch a 
sack or drive a wa^on o' mine, that 
you may depend on. An' I know 
more besides me aa are o' the Hame 

" Tryan has a good many friends ia 
the lown, thoutrli, and friendgtliat arc 
likely to stand by him too," said Mr. 
Pilgrim. '• J .should say il would bo 
aa weil to let him and his lectures 
alone. If he goes on preaching as he 
does, (vitli such a constitution as his, 
he '11 get a relaxed throat by and by, 
and vou 'il be rid of him without any 
tro utile." 

" We 'II not allow him to do him~ 
self thut injury," said Mr. Dempster. 
" Since his health is not good, we '11 
persuade liini to try change of air. 
bepend upon it, he 'I! find tiie climate 
of Milby too hot for him." 



• CHAPTER Vir. 

Mr, Dempster did not stay long at 
the lied Lion tiiat evening. He was 
summoned home lo meet Mr. Arm- 
strong, a wealthy client, and as he 
was kept in consultation till a late 
hour, il happened that this was one 
of the nights on which Mr. Dempster 
went (o bed tolerably sober. Thus 
the day, which had been one of Janet's 
happiest, because it had been spent by 
her in helping her dear old friend Mrs. 
Crewe, ended Ibr her with unusual 
quietade ; and as a bright sunset 

firomises a fair morning, so a calm 
ying down is a good aoguiy for a 
calm waking. Mr. Dempster, on the 
Thursday morning, was m one of his 
best humors, and though perhaps 
Bome of the good-humor might re- 
sult from the prospect of a lacrative 
and exciting bit of business in Mr. 
Armstrong's probable lawsuit, the 
greater part of it was doubtless dne to 
those stirrings of the more kindly, 
healthy sap of human feeling, by 
which goomiesa tries to get the upper 
hand in ns whenever it seems to have 
tiM ilightest chance, — on Sunday 



mornings, perhaps, when we are set 
free from tlie grinding hurry of the 
week, and take the little tliree-vear- 
breakfest 



our egg 






of 



death visits our roof, 
makes ns dependent on tito 
tending hand of a slighted wife ; in 
quiet talks with an aged mother, of 
tlie days when we stmjd at her knee 
with our Hi^t picture-book, or wrote 
her loving letters from school. In 
the man whose childhood has known 
caresses there is always a fibre of 
momoiy that can be touched to gentle 
issnes, and Mr. Dempster, whom yon 
have hitherto seen only as the orator 
of the lied Lion, and the drunken 
tyrant of a dreary midnight home, 
was the Hrst-bom darling son of a fair 
little motlier. That mother was liv- 
ing still, and her own large bJack 
easy-chair, where she sat knitting 
through the livelong day, was now 
set ready for her at the breakfasMable, 
by her son's side, a sleek tortoise-i-hell 
eat acting aa provisional incumbent. 

" Good morning, Mainscy ! why, 
you 're looking as fi-esh as a daisy 
this morning. You're getting young 
again," said Mr. Dempster, looking 
up from his newspaper when the little 
old lady entered. A very little old 
Indy she was, with a pale, scarcely 
wrinkled face, hair of that peculiar 
white which tells that the locks have 
once been bJond, a natty pure while, 
cap on ber head, and a white shawl ; 
pinned over her shoulders. You saw 
at a glance that she had been a mig- ' 
nonnc blonde, strangely unlike her 
tall, ugly, dinpy-complcxioned son , 
nnlike her daaghter-in^aw, loo, whose 
large-featured brunette beantj sepmed , 
always thrown into higher relief by 
the white presence of little Mamsey 
The unlikeness between Janet and j 
her mother-in-law went deeper than 
outline and complexion, and mdeed 
there was little sympathy between i 
them, for old Mrs, Dempster had not ' 
yet learned to believe that her son j 
Robert would have gone wrong if 
he had muried the right womui, — s 
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ncek wamnn like herself, wlio wonl 
have borne him children, nnil lieen 
deft, orderly honsekeepcr. In spite 
c^ Janet'e tenderness and attention 1' 
her, she hod had liftle love for he 
dnnghteriln-latr from tlie lirst, and 
had witnessed the sad growth of home 
misery through long joars, always 
with a disposition to la; the blame on 
the wife rather ^an on the husband, 
and to reproach Mrs. liaynor for en- 
couraging her dau);ht(T$ faalCs by 
a loo oxclnsive ayrapathy. Bnt old i 
Mrs. Dempster hod that rare ^ft | 
of silence and passivity which often 
supplies the al>senco of mental 
strength ; and, whatever were her 
thoughts, she said no word lo aggravate 
the domestic discord. Patient and 
mute she sat at her knitting throngh 
many a scune of qunrrel and anguish ; 
resohitely she ap|>oared unconscious 
I of the sounds that reached her ears, 
and the facts she divined after she had 
retired to her bed ; inBtolj she wit- 
nessed poor Janet's faults, only regis- 
, teriu^ them as a balance of excuse on 
the side uf her son. The hard, astute, 
domineering attorney was still that 
little old woman's pet, as he had been 
when she wntched wiih triumphant 
pride hisllrst tumblingcffort to march 
alone across the nursery iloor. " See 
I wiiat a ^nd son he is to me t " she 
I often thought. " Never gave mo a 
I harsh word. And so he might have 
\ been a good husband." 
; O, it is piteous, — that sorrow of 
j aged women ! In early jonfb, per- 
haps, they said to themselves, " I 
ehall he happy when I have a hus- 
band tfl love me beat of all " ; then, 
when the husband was too careless, 
" My child will comfort me " ; then, 
through the mother's watching and 
toil, " My child will repay me all 
when it grows up." And at last, 
alter the long journey of years has 
been wearily travelled through, the 
mother's heart is weighed down by a 
heavier burden, and no hope remains 
but the grave. 

But lliis morning old Mrs. Demp- 
ster tat down in her easy-chair wicb- 



out any pr.infiil, snppTe&*ed rememr 
brance of the preceding night. 

" I dnclare mammy looks younger 
than Mrs. Crewe, who is only sixty- 
five," said Jan^t. "Mrs. Crewe will 
come to see you to-day, mammy, and 
leli von all about lier iniublea with 
the bishop and the collation. She '11 
bring her knitting, and you '11 have a 
regular gossip together." 

" The gossip will be all on one 
side, then, for Mrs. Crewe gets so 
very deaf, I ettn't make her hear a 
word. And if I motion to her' she 
always understands me wrong." 

" O, she will have so much to tell 
yon to-day, you will not want to 
8i>eak yoorself. Yot>, who have pa- 
tience to knit those wonderful conn- 
terpanes, mammy, mut^t not be impa- 
tient wiih dear Mrs. Crewe, liood 
old lady I I can't bear her to think 
she's ever tiresome to peopie, and 

{on know she's vciT ready to fa Cy 
erself inlheway. I think she wonld 
like to shrink up to the size of a 
mouse, that she might run about and 
du people good without their noticing 

"It isn't patience I want, God 
knows; it's lungs to speak loud 
enongh. But you '11 be at home 
yonrscif, I suppose, this morning; 
and you can talk to her for me." 

" No, mammy ; I promised poor 
Mrs. Lowme t« go and sit with her. 
She 's confined to her room, and i>oth 
the Miss Lowmes are out ; so I 'm 
going lo read the newspaper to her 
and amuse her." 

" Couldn't you go another morn- 
ing ? As Mr. Armstrong and that 
other gentleman are eommg to din- 
ner, I should think it would be better 
to stay at home- Can you trust 
Betty to see to everything ! She 'a 
new to the place." 

"0, I couldn't disappoint Mrs. 
Lowme ; I promised her. Betty will 
do very well, no fear." 

Old Mrs. Dempster was silent after 
this, and began to sip her lea. The 
breakfast went on without further 
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Dempster being absorbed !n the pa- 
pers. At length, when he was rnn- 
Ding over the advcrciscnicnts, bis eye 
Becmed to be caught by something 
that su|^:e5ted s. new thought to him. 
He presently thumped the table with 
an air of exultation, and said, turning 



.fe when he was in an extraordi . 
rily good humor,) " and jou shall help 
jne. It's jnst what you're up to." 

" What IS it ? " said Janet, her faro 
beaming at the sonnd of the pet name, 
now heard so seldom. " Anything 
to do with convejanciuR 1 " 

" It 's a bit of fun worth a dozen 
feea, — a plan for raising a laugh 
agiunst Trynn and his gang of hypo- 

" What ia it ! Nothing that wants 
B needle and thread, 1 hope, else I 
must go and tease mother." 

" No, nothing sharper than joor 
nit, — except mine. I '11 loll jon 
■what it is. We 11 get up a pro- 
gramme of i he Sunday-evening lectu re, 
Uhe a play-bill, yon know, — 'Grand 
Perform ance of die eeldirated Mou nte- 
hnnk,' and so on. We 'II bring in the 
Tryanites, — old Lander and the real, 
in appropriate ehaiaclers. Proctor 
shall print it, and we '11 circalale it 
in the town. It will be a capital 
hit." 

" Bravo ! " said Janet, clapping 
her hands. She would just then have 
pretended to like almost anything, in 
her pleasure at being appealed U> by 
her husband, and she really did like 
to laugh at the Tiyaniles. " We '11 
set about it directly, and sketch it out 
before you go to the officu. I 've got 
Tryan s sermons up stairs, but I don't 
thinfc there's anything in them we 
can use. I've only just looked into 
tbem ; they 're not at all what I ex- 
pected, — doll, Biupid things, — noth- 
ing of the roaring fire-and-brimsioce 
sort that I expected." 

"Roaring? No; Tryt 



of devil and malice in him, though, I 
could see that, while he was talking 
to the Bishop; but as smooth as a 
snake ontside. He 'b beginning a 
single-handed fight with me, I can see, 
— persuading my clients away from 
me. We shall see who will be the 
first to cry pecaiii. Milby will do 
better without Mr. Tryun than with- 
out Kobert Dempster, 1 fancy I and 
Milby shall never bo flooded with 
cant as long as I can raise a break- 
water against it But now, get the 
breakfast things cleared away, and 
let ns set about the play-bill. Come. 
tnaiuBoy, come and have a walk with 
me round the garden, and let u3 see 
how the cucumbers are getting on. 
I 've never taken you round the garden 
for an age. Come, you don't want 
a bonnet. It 's like walking in a 
greenhouse this morning," 

" But she will wautaparaEol " said 
Janet. " There s one on the stand 
against the garden door Eobert ' 

The little old bdy took her son's 
arm with placid pleasure She could 
bai«ly reach it so as to rest upon it, 
but he inclined a little towards her, 
and accommodated his hcavj long- 
limbed steps to licr fecUe pace The 
cat chose to snn herself too and 
walked close beside Ihcm with tail 
erect, rubbing bei sleek sides against 
their l^s, — too well fed to lie ex 
cited by the twittering birds The 
garden was of the grassy, ebady kind, . 
often seen attached to old bouses iit s 

Erovini'ial towns ; the applc-lrces had ] 
ad time to spread their branches ] 
very wide, the shrubs and hardy peren- [ 
nial plants had grown into a luxuri- J 
ance that required constant trimming | 
to prevent tliem from intruding on I 
the space for walking Bnt the far- ij 
thcr ind, which united with green 
fields, was open and sunnj 

It was rather sad, and yet prettr, 
to Eee that little group passing out of 
the shadow int« the sunshine, and 
out of the sunshine into the shadow 
a^ain : sad, because this tenderness 
of the son for the mother was hardly 
more than a nudens of healthy life in 
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1 organ hardening by d 






lowas linkeil 
yr.iy wilh an ianocenc _pa8t, had be- 
come callous in worldlineas, fever-" 
by sensnality, enslaved by chance i 

Eulses ; pri'liy, because ii shovred hov 
Eiril it IS 10 kill tbe deep-down fl- 
brona roots of human love and good- 
no9a, — how the man froni whom wo 
make it our pride to shrink lias yet a. 
close brolhcrhood with us through 
some ofonr mosl sncred feclinj^. 

As they were returning io the 
house, Janet met them, and said: 
" Now, Bobert, the wiitiHg-tliii^gs are 
ready. I shall he clerk, and Mat 
Paine can copy it out after." 

Mammy once more deposited in 
her arm-chair, wicli her knitting in 
her hand, and the cat purring at her 
elbow, Janet seated herself at the 



old-fashioned. She was a bnxom 
ladv of sixty, in an elaborate lace cap 
fastened by a frill under her chin, a 
dark, well-carled front concealing lier . 
fbrehoml, asnowy neckerchief exhibit- 
ing its ample foida as iar as her waiat, 
and a stiff gray silk gown. She had 
a clean damask napkm pinned before 
her to guard her dress during the 
process of toarraaking ; her favorite 
geraniums in the how-window were 
looking as healthy aa she could desire ; 
her own handsome portrait, painted 
when she was twenty years younger, 
was smiling down on her with agree- 
able Hatteiy ; and altogether she 
seemed to be in as peaceful and pleas- 
— ' - position BF - ■■ " ' ' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tke next day, Friday, at five o'- 
clock by the sun-dial, the large bow- 
window of Mrs. Jerome's parlor was 
open; and that lady herself was seated 
within its ample semicircle, having a 
table before her on which her best tea- 
tray, her best china, and her best um- 
rug had already been standing in 
readiness for half an honr. Mrs. 
Jerome's beat tea service was of deli- 
cate white fluted china, with gold 
spriga npon it, — as pretty a tea- 
Bcrviee at you need wish to see, and 
quite good enough for chimney 
ornaments ; indeed, as the cups wore 
without handles, most visitors who 
had the distinction of taking tea out 
of them, wished that such charming 



s like her china, handsome and 



1 by the losing 
- ---f past by 
I she held 



quarter past five c 
^mepiece, that it 
her lar"e gold watch, which she 
in her hand as if she were counting 
the pulse of the afternoon, and that, 
by the kitchen clock, which she ifclt 
sure was not an hour too fast, it had 
already struck six. The lapse of 
lime WHS rendered the moi-e unendur- 
able to Mrs. Jerome by her wonder 
that Mr. Jerome could stay ont in 
the garden withLizzie in that thought- 
less way, taking it so easily that tea- 
time was long past, and that, after all 
the trouble of getting down the best 
tea-things, Mr. Tryan would not 

This honor had been shown to Mr. 
Tryan, not at all becanse Mrs. Jerome 
had any high appreciation of his doc- 
trine or of his exemplary activity as 
a pastor, but simply becaase he wan a 
" Chnrch elereyman," and as sooh 
was regarded by her with the same 
sort of except ionid respect that a white 
woman who had married a native of 



from the land of her youth. For 
Mrs. Jerome had been reared a 
Churchwoman, and having attained 
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ricd, had felt the greatest repugnance 
in the first instance to renouncing the 
religions forms in which slie haii been 
brought np. " You know," she eaid 
in canlideuce to lier Church acquaint- 
ances, " I would n't giro no ear at 
all to Mr. Jerome at fust ; but after 
all, I, begun to ihink as there was 
B many tilings worse nor goin' to 
chapel, an' you 'd better do that nor 
not pay your wiiy. Mr, Jerome had 
H very pleasant manner with him, on' 
thereVas nivet another as kept a ^g, 
an' 'ud make a settlement on me like 
him, chapel or no chapel. It Eeemed 
very odd to me for a long while, the 
preachin' without book, an' the stan- 
nin' up to one long prayer, istid o' 
changin' your postur. But la 1 there 
'a nolhin' as you may n't gut used ' 

i' time ; yon can al'js sit down, v 

know, belbre the prayer 's dune. The 

what I could ivorniakc o: 
out o' chapel i' the moi 
sooner nor ihey 'ro ont o' church. 
An' 113 for pews, oars is a deal co 
ibrtabler nor any i' Milby Chntch. 
Mrs. Jerome, yon perceive, had r 
a keen susceptibility to shades of 
doctrine, and it is probahle that, affcr 
listening to Dissenting eloquenco for 
thirty years, she might safely have 
rennitercd the Establishment without 

Erformiug any spiritnal qaarantine. 
IT mind, apparently, was of that 
non-porous, flinty character which is 
not In the leaaLdanger from surround- 
ing damp. But on the question of 
getting start of the sun on the day's 
business, and clearing her conscience 
of Oie necessary snm of meals and the 
consequent " washihg up " as soon as 
possible, so that the family might be 
well in bed at nine, Mrs. Jerome — 



aho rang the beil for Sally. 

" Goodness me, Sally ! go ii 
feardcn an' sec after your i 



An' he 's Ictlin' Lizzie stain her frock, : 
I expect, among them slrawberry- 
beds. Make her come in this min- 

No wonder Mr. Jerome was tempted i 
to linger in the garden, for though the , 
house was pretty and well deserved 
its name — "the Wliite House," ihe f 
tall damask roses that clustered over : 
the porch being thrown into relief by . 
rough stucco of the most hriliiant ^ 
while, yet the garden and orchards . 
were Mr. Jerome's glory, as well tliay ' 
might be; and there was nothing in ] 
which he had a more innocent pride, ' 
— peace 10 a good man's memoiyl ', 
all his pride was innocent, — than in 
conducting a hhherto uninitiated lisic- ' 
nr over his grounds, and making him ' 
in some degree awaro of the incom- : 
parable advantages josfesscd by tlie ] 
inhabitants of the White House in . 
the matter of red • streaked apples, . 
rusEcls, northern greens (excellent lor [ 
baking), swan-egg pears, and early ; 
vcgclablcB, to say nothing of flower- ' 
ing " shrubs," pink hawthorns, lavcn- '• 
der-bushes more than ever Mrs. Je- 
rome could use, and, in sliort, a supcr- 
abundnnce of everything that a per- 
son retired from business could desire . 
to possess himself or to share with his 
friends. The garden was one of those ■ 
old-fashioned pataiHises which hardly 
exist anv longer except as memories ; 
of our cfcildhood ; no finical separo- , 
tion between flower and kitchen gar- , 
den there ; no monotony of enjoy- | 
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jother; hut a charming para- , 

disiaeal mingling of all that was 

Sleasant to the eves and good for 
)od. The rich 'ftower-bordcr rur 
ning along every walk, with ils cni 
less succession of spring flower; 
anemones, auriculas, wall-flowert 
sweet-williams, campanulas, snap- 
dragons, and tiger-lilies, had its taller 
beauties, sueh as moss and Proven-" 
icd with espalier onp!e-lrec 
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rie3 out in the lurMng crimson of the 
neighboring fltrnwberrj'-beds ; yaa 
gathered n moss-TOse one monic ' 
and a hunch of currants the ne! 
you were in ft delicious fliictaati 
betivecn the scont of jasmine and tlte 
juico of gooseberries. Then what a 
nigh y/W at one end, flanked by a 
iumnier-hoiise ao loRy that after as- 
cending its long flight of sMps jou 
Coulil see perfeclJy well there was no 
view worfh looking at; what alcoves 
nnd gsrilcn-senCs in nil directional 
and along one side, what a hedge, tall, 
ind firm, and unbroken, like ft green 
wnlll 

It was near this hedge that Mr. 
Jerome was stanilin:; whan Sally 
found him. Ho had sat down ihs 
basket of strawberries on the gravel, 
and had lifted up little Lizzie in his 
arms to look at a hird's-nest. Lizzie 
, peeped, and then looked at hergranil- 
pa with round bine eyes, and then 

''D'ye see it, Liziie!" ho whis- 

" Yes," she whispered in retnrn, 
putting her lips very near grandpa's 
ikce. At this moment Sally ap- 

" Eh, eh, Sallv, what 'a the matter? 
Is Mr. Tryan corned' 

j he won'^t come now, an' she wints 

I you to come in an' hev tea. Dear 

i heart, Mi^s Lizuc, yon 've stained 

your pinafore, an' T shouldn't won- 

j der if it "s gone Ihrouj^h to your fraek. 

There ll be lino work! Como alonk 

wi' me, do." 

"Nay, nay, nay, we've done no 
harm, we've done no harm, hcv wo, 
Lissie! The wash-tub 'U make all 
ri^rht again." 

Sally, regarding the wash-tub fiDra 
a dij^ijtat paint of view, looked sourly 
serious, and hurried away with Lia- 
lie, who trotted submissively along, 
her little head in eclipse under a larece 
nankin bonnet, while Mr. Jerome fol- 
lowed leisurely with his full broad 
shoaldera in rather a stoopins posture, 
and his large good-natured fealureB 



and white locks shaded by a brood- 
: brimmed hat. 

] " Mr. Jerome, I wonder at yoti," 
said Mrs. Jerome, in n (one of in- 
dignant remonstrance, evidently sus- 
tained by a deep son^e of injury, as 
her husband opened the parlor door. 
" When will you leave oflT invidn' 
people to meals an' not lettin' 'em 
know the lime? 1 'll answer for 't, " 
you niver said a word to Mr. TrySn 
as we should take tea at five o'clock. 
It 's just like you ! " 

" Nay, nay, Snsim," answered the 
husband in a soothing tone, " there 'a 
nothin' amiss. I told Mr. Tiyan as 
wo took tea at five ponctial; mayhap 
snmmitt 's a detainin' on him. He 'a a 
deal to do, an' to think on, remember." 
" Why, it 'b struck six i' the kitch- 
en a'ready. It 's nonsense to look 
for him eomin' now. So yon may 'a 
well ring for th' urii. Now Sally 's 
got th' liaater in the fire, we may 'a 
well hev th' urn in, though he does n't 
corns. I niver see'd the like o' vou, 
Mr, Jerome, fur axin' people an' givin" 
me the trouhle o' gcttin' things down 
an' hevin' crumpets made, an' after 
all they don't come. I shall hev to 
wash every one o' these tea-things my- 
self, for there's no trnstin' Sally, — 
she 'd break a fortin V crockery i' no 

" Bat why will yon give yonrsdf 
sich trouble, Susan ? Our every day 
tea-things would ha' done as well for 
Mr. Tryan, an' they 're a deal con- 
venenter to hold." 

" Yes, that 's jnst yonr way, Mr, 
Jerome, yon 're ai'ys a findin' mat wi" 
my chiny, beenuse I bought it mvself 
aJorc [ was married. But let rae'tetl 
vou, I knowod how to choose chany 
if I did n't know how to choose a 
husband. An' where 's Liizie ' You 
'vB niver left her i' the gardt/n by her- 
self, with her white frock on an' cleaa 
stockins ! " 

" Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy ; 
Lizzie 's come in wi' Sally. She '3 
hevin' her pinafore took oil. I 'II bo 
bound. Ah ! there 's Mr. Tryan ft 
comin' throngh the gate." 
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Mrs. Jerome began haslilv to ad- 
just her damask napkin and the ex- 
pression of her countenance fur the 
reception of the clergyman, and Mr. 
Jerome went out to meet hU guest, 
whom hogreeted outside the door. 

" Mr. Trvftn, how do j-ou do, Mr. 
Tryan ' Welcome to the While 
House 1 I 'm glad to see you, sir, — 
I'mgiftdtoseeyoo." 

>If you had heard the lone of 
mingled giXHl-will, reneration, and 
condolence in winch this greeting was 
uttered, even without seeing tlie face 
that completely liarmonized with it, 
you would have no difficulty in infer- 
ring the ground-nolcs of Mr. Jerome's 
character. . To a fine car that tone 
said as plainly a^ possible ; " What- 
ever recommends itjclf lo me, Thoinna 
Jerome, as piety and goodness, shall 
have ray love and honor. Ah, friends, 
thiH pleasant world ia a sad one, too, 
is n't it ! Let an help one another, 
]et DS help one another." And it was 
entirely owing to this basis of chnrac 



Jerome had very early in life become 
a Dissenter. In Iiialiuvish days he had 
been thrown where Dissent seemed to 
have the balance of picly, pnriij, and 
good works on its side, and to become 
a Dissenter seemed to him identical 
vith choosing Giod instead of i 
mon. That race of Dissenters i 
tinct in these days, when opinion has 
got far ahead of feeling, and ereiy 
chapel going youth can All our ears 
vilh the advantages of the Voluntary 
svstem, the corruption of a State 
C^hnrch, and Iho Scriptural evidence 
that the ilrst Christians were C 
gregationalists. Mr. Jerome Ic: 
nothing of this theoretic basis for 
Dissent, and in the utmost exten' ' 
hia polemical discussion he had 
gone further than to question whether 
a Christian man was bound in con- 
science to disCingnish Christmas and 
Easter hy any peculiar obeeri-ancc be. 
yond the eating of mince.jries and 
cheese-takes. Ic seemed to him thai 
. alt aeasoas were alike good for thank. 



God, departing from evil and 
g well, whereas it might be dc- 
lie to reslrict the period for in- 
dulging in unwholesome forms of 
pastry. Mr. Jerome's dissent being 
of this simple, non-polemical kind, it 
easy to understand (hat the report 
: heard of Mr. Trjan as a good man. 
id a powerful preacher, who was 
stirring the hearts of the people, h.id 
been enough to attract him to tbo 
Paddiford Church, and that having 
feit himrelf more edified there than 
he had of late been under Mr. Stiek- 
ncy's diseourscE at Salem, he had 
driven thitlicr repeatedly in tlie Sun- 
day aftcmoonti, and had sought an 
oiporiunily of making Mr. Tryan's 
acquainiance. The evening lecittre 
was a subject of warm iniiarcst with 
him, and the opposition Mr. Tryan 
met wilh gave itiat interest a strong 
tinge of partisanship ; for thero was 
a slore of^ irascibility in Mr. Jerome's 
naim-c which must find a vent some- 
where, and in so kindly and upright 
a man could only find it in in'digna- 
lion against those whom he held to 
be enemies of truth and goodness. 
Mr. Tiran had not hitherto been 
to the while House, but yesterday, 
meeting Mr. Jerome in the street, 
he hud at once accepted the invita^on 
to tea, saying there was something 
ho wished to talk about. He appeared 
worn and fatigued now, and after 
shaking hands with Mis. Jerome, 
tlircw himself into a chair and looked 
out on the pretty garden with an air 
of relief. 

" What a nice place you have here, 
Mr. Jerome ! I 've not seen anything 
so quiet and pretty since I came to 
Milby. OnPaddiford Common, where 
1 live, you know, the bashes aro all 
sprinkled with soot, and there's never 
any qniet except in the dead of night." 
'"' Dear heart 1 dear heart 1 That's 
very bad, — and for you, too, as hcv 
to study. Wouldn't it be better for 
you to he somewhere more oat i' the 
country like ? " 

"O nol I should lose so much 
time in going to and fro, and beside* 
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I liks to bs among the peopli 
no fiice to go and preach I'esi^, 
to those poor tilings in their smukv 
air and comfortless homei^, when 1 
come Btraight from every luxury my- 
eeir. There are many things quite 
lawful for other men. whieh n clergy- 
msn mast forego if he would do any 
good in a manufacturing population 
like this." 

Here the preparations for tea were 
crowned by the simnltaneoas appear- 
ance of LiKzie and the crumpet. It 
is a pretty surprise, when one visits 
an cltlerl/coupfs, to see a little figure 
enter in a white frock with a blond 
head as smooth as a^itin, ronnd blue 
eyes, and a chceli like an apple-blos- 
BOm. A todJIing little girl is a centre 
of common fading which mtikea the 
most dissimilar people understand 
each other; and Mr. Tryan looked 
at LizKie with that quiet pleasure 
which is always genuine. 

" Here.wB are, here we are ! " said 
proud grandpapa. " You did n't 
tliink we 'd got such a little gell as 
this, did you, Mr. Tryan t Why, it 
seems but th' other d.-ky since her 
mother was just anch another. This 
is our tittle Lizzie, this is. Come nn' 
shake hands wi' Mr. Tryan, Lizzie; 

Lizzie adranced without hesitation, 
and put out one band, white she fin- 
gered her coral necklace with the 
other, and looked op into Mr. Try- 
an's face with a reconnoitrinir gnze- 
Hs stroked the satin head, and said 
fn his gentlest vtHce : "Howdoyondo, 
Lizzie? Will you give me a kiss?" 
She put up her little bud of a month, 
and then retrenlin^ a little and glan- 
cing down at her Irock said : — 

"Ditidmynoo fock. I put '■ - 
'tod yon wad lr""'~" "■-" --' 

"Hush, hush, Lizsie, little gells 
must be seen and not heard," said 
Mrs. Jerome ; while grandpapa, wint- 
in'; signiHcantly, and looking radiant 
with ^li[;ht at Lizziu'a e.tti'aordlnary 

Cmise of cleyernoas, set her up on 
high caaeKshair by the side of 



. Tally taid you 



grandma, who lost no time in sHeld- 
ing the beauties of the new ftock with. 
a napkin. 

" Weil now,. Mr.. Tryan," said Mr. 
Jerome, in a very serious tone, when 
tea had been distributed, " let me 
Iiear how you 're a goin' on about 
the loctur. When I was i' the town 
yisterd.iy, I beared as there was pe«- 
secutin' schemes a bein' laid again' 
you, I fear me those raskills'U mek' 
things very onploasanl to yon." 

"I've no doubt they will attempt 
it; indeed, I ynite expet't there will' 
be a r<^nlar mob got up on Sunday 
evening, as there was when the dele- 
gates returned, on purpose to annoy 
me and the congregation on our way 
to church. " 

" Ah, they 're capiblo o' anything. 
such men as Dempster an' Budd ; 
an' Tomltnson backs 'em wi' money, 
though he can't wi' brains. How- 
iver, Dempster 's lost one client by 
his wicked doins, an' I 'm deceived if 
he won't lose more nor one. I little 
thought, Mr, Tryan, when I put my 
alfairs into his hands twenty 'ear ago 
thia Michaelmas, as he was to turn 
out a pesaecntor o' religion. I niver 
lighted on a cliverer, prom isiner young 
man nor he was then. They talked 
of his bein' fond of a exlry glass now 
an' tlien, but niver nolbin' like what 
lie's como to since. An' it's head- 

S'eco you may look for in a lawyer, 
r. TryaQ, it's head-piece. His 
wife, too, was al'ys an uncommon 
favorite o' mine, — poor thing! I 
hear sad stories about her now. But 
she's druv to it. she 's druv to it, Mr. 
Tryan. A tender-hearted woman to 
the poor, ahe is, as iver lived ; an' as 
prettr-spoken a woman as yon need 
wish' to talk to. Yes I I'd al'ys a 
likin' for Dempster an' his wife, sjuie 
o' iverything. But as soon as iver I 
beared o' that dileii^te business, I 
says, says I, that man shall hev no 
more to do wi' mv atFt.irs. It may 
put me t' inconvenience, but I'll 
encourage iio man as pessecnt«s re- 

"He is evidently the brain and 
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hand of the persecud'on," sairl M.\; 
Trvan. " There may lie a stivng 
feeling against ino in iv largo number 
Of ibe inhabilantB, — it muat be so 
from the grmt ignurance uf spiritUBi 
things in this place. But I fancy i 
there would have been no formal | 
opposition to the lecture, if Dempster 
liatl not planned it. I am not mjself 
the least alaimcd at anything he can 
do ; he will Und I am not to be 
cowed or driven away by insult or 
personal danger. God has sent me 
to this place, ami, by his blessing, 
I 'il not shrink from anything I may 
have to encounler in doing: his work 
among the people. But 1 feel it 
right CO call on all tJioae who know 
thcvalneofthe Gospel, to Gland by me 
publicly. 1 think — and Mr. Landor 
agrees with me — that it will be well 
for my friends to proceed with mcina 
body to the church on Sunday even- 
ing.. Dempster, you know, has pre- 
tended that almost all the respectable 



visibly contradicted. What do you 
Chink of the plan ! I have to- 
day been to see several of m3- 
friends, who will make a point of 
being there to accompany me, and 
ni)l communicate with others on the 
Eubjecc. 

"I'll make one, Mr. Trran, I'll 
make one. You shall not be wantin' 
in any support as I can give. Before 
yoD come to It, sir, Milhy was a dead 
an' dark place ; you are the fust man 
i' the Chnrth to my knowledge as 
has brought the word o' God home 
to the people; an' I'll b tan' by yon, 
sir, I'll Stan' byyou. I'm a Dissent- 
er, Mr, Tryan; I've been a Dissenter 
ever sin' I was fifteen 'ear old ; buc 
ehov me good i' the Church, an' I 'm 
n Churchman too. When 1 was a 
boy I lived at Tilston; you mav n'c 
know the place; the heat pan o* tlie 
land there belonged to Squire Snnde- 
man; he'd a club-fooc. had Squire 
S.indcman, — lost a deal o' money by 
canal shares. Wei!, sir, aa I was 
gayin', I lived at 'TiUtoa, an' the 



rector there was a terrible drintin', 
fox-huntin' man; you never see'd 
such a parish i' jour time fur wicked- 
ness ; Milby 's notliin' to it. Well, 
sir, my father was a workin'-man, an' 
could n't afford to gi' mc ony cddica- 
tion, so I went to a night-school as 
was kep by a Dissenier, one Jacob 
Wright; an' it was from that man, 
sir, as I got my little schoolin' an' my 
knowlcdj.-c o' religion. 1 went lo 
chapel wi' Jacob, — he was a good 
man was Jacob, — an' to chapel I 've 
been ivcr since. But I 'm no enomv 
o' the Church, sir, when the Church 
hrin):s light to the ignorant and ihe 
sinful ; an' that 's what you 're a doin*, 
Mr. Trvan. Yes, sir, I '11 stan' by 
you. I^ll go to church wi' yon o' 
Sunday evenin'," 

"You'd far better stay at borne, 
Mr. Jerome, if I may give jbj) opinion," 
interposed Mrs. Jerome, "It's not 
" i,Mr. 

good by his interferin'. Diss 

ore not at all looked on i' Milby, an' 

be'l! come back as ill as ill, an' niver 
let me hcv a wink o' sleep all night" 

Mrs. Jerome hnd been frightened at 
the mention of a mob, and her retro- 
spective regard for (he religious eom- 
mnnion of her youth by no means 
inspired her with the temper of a 
martyr. Her husband looked at her 
with an expression of tender and 
grieved renionsCrnncc, which might 
have been thai of the patient patriarch 
on the memorable occasion when he 
rebuked his wife. 

" Susan, Susan, let mo beg on yoit 
not to oppose me, and put stumblin'- 
bliicks i' the way o' doin' what's 
right. I can't give up my conscience, 
let me give np what else 'I may." 

" Perhaps, s.nid Mr, Tryan, freiing 
slightly nncomfbrtable, " since you 
are not very strong, my dear sir, it 
will be well, as Mrs. Jerome su|^gcsts, - 
that you should not run the risk of 
any excitemcnl," 
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the cause o' God, s 
o' God." 

Mr. Trvan obej& 
admiratiun anil _ 
Bis hand to the white-hriired old 
saying, " Thank you, Mr. Jerome, 
thank jou." 

Mr. Jerome grasped the proH^rcd 
hand in silence, and then threw him- 
self back in his chair, casting a 
togretfii! look at his wife, which 
seemed to say, " Why don't you feel 
with me, Susan ? " 

The sympathy of this simple-raind- 
od olil man was more precious to Mr. 
Tryan than any mere on-loolter could 
have imagined. To persons possess- 
ing a great deal of that facile iisychol- 
ogy which prejudges individuals by 
means of formulie, and casts them, 
without further trouble, into duly let- 
tered pigeon-holes, the Esan^lical 
curate might seem to be doing simply 
what all other men like to do, — carry- 
ing out objects which were identified 
not only witli his theory, which is but 
B kind of secondary egoism, but also 
with the primary egoism of his feel- 
ings. Opposition may become sweet 
to a man when he has christened it 
persecution ; a self-obtnisive, ovor- 
hnsty reformer complacently disclaim- 
ing all merit, while his friends call 
him a martyr, has not in roalit/ a 
cnrecr the most arduous to the fleshly 
mind. But Mr. Trjnn was not cast 
in the mould of the gratuitous martvT. 
With a power of persistence which 
had been often blamed as obstinacy, 
he had nn acute scnsibihty to the very 
hatred or ridicule he did not flinch 
from provoking. Every form of dis- 
approval jarred him painfully ; and, 
thoagh ho fronled his opponents man- 
fully, and often with cmsiderable 
warmth of temper, he had no pugna- 
cious ples^nre in the contest, it was 
one of the weaknesses of his natarc (o 
be too keenly nlive to every harsh 
wind of opinion ; to wince under the 
frowns of the foolish ; to be irritated 
bj the injustice of those who could 
not possibly have the elements indis- 
pensable for judging him rightly ; and 



with all this acute sensibility to blame, 
this dependence on sympathy, he had 
fop years been constrained into a 
position of antagonism. No wonder, 
then, that good old Mr. Jerome's 
cordial words were balm b> him. Ho 
had often been thankful to an old wo- 
man for saying, " God bless you " ; to a 
little child for smiling at him; toadog 
for submitting t« be patted by him. 

Tea being over by this time, Mr. 
Tryan proposed a walk in the garden 
as a means of dissipating all recol- 
lection of the recent conjugal dissi- 
dence. Little Lizzie's appeal; "Ms 
go, grandpa ! " could not be rejected, 
so she was duly bonneted and piha- 
fored, and then they turned out into 
the evening sunshine. Not Mrs. Je- 
rome, however; she had a deeply 
meditated plan of retiring ad inieriia 
lo the kitchen and washing up the 
best tea-things, as a mode of getting 
forward with the sadly retarded busi- 
ness of the day. 

" This way, Mr. Tryan, this way," 
said the old gentleman ; " I must take 
JOU K> my pnslur fust, an' show yon 
our cow, — the' best milker i' the 
county. An' see here at these baek- 
buildins, how convenent the dairy is ; 
I planned it ivery bit myself. An 
here I 've got jny little carpenter's 
i' my blaeki'mith's shop ; 
I end o' jobs here myself, 
could bea,r to he idle, Mr. 
Tryan; I must al'ys be at some- 
thin' or other. It was time for me ti 
lay by business an' mek room for 
younger folks. I'dgotmoneyenough, 
wi' only one daughter to leave it (o, 
an' I says to mys^'lf. says I, it's time 
to leave off moitherin' myself wi' this 
world so much, an' give more time to 
thinkin' of another. But there 's a 
many hours atween getting up an' 
lyin' down, an' thoughts are no 
cumber ; yon can move about wi' a 
good many on 'em in your head. 
See, here 's the pastur." 

A very pretty pasture it was, where 
the lai^ce-spotted short-horned cow 
quietly chewed the cud as she lay and 
looked sleepily U her admirers, — a 
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daintily Irimmed hedge all rt 
dotlfd here and thf ri; with a ir 
mill-ash or a, cherry-tree. 

"I 'ye a good liit more land be- 
Bides this, worth vour while lo look at, 
but niajhap it 'a further nor jou 'd 
like to walk now. Bless you I I 've 
welly nn acre o' potftlo-ground yon- 
dcrs; I 're a good bijt family to snp- 
ply. you know." (Here Mr. Jerome 
winked and smiled signtficantU'. ) 
" An' that puis ms i' mind, Mr, 
Trynn, o' summat I wanted to say to 
you. Clergymen like you, I know, 
see a deal more poverty an' that, than 
other Tolks, an' hcv a many claims on 
*em more nor they can well meet ; 
an' if you '11 mek use o' my purBB any 
time, or let mo know where I can be o' 
any help, I '11 tek it very kind on von." 

■' Thank you, Mr. Jerome, I will 
do so, I promise you. I saw a sad 
case yesterday; a collier — a fine 
broad-cheBted follow about thirty — 
was killed by the falling of a wall in 
the Paddiford colliery. I was in one 
of the cottages near, when they 
broDght him home on a door, and Che 
shriek of the wife has' been ringing in 
my ears ever since. There are three 
little children. Happily the woman 
has her loom, so she will be able to 
keep out of the workjionse J but she 
looks very delicate." 

"Give me her name, Mr. Trjan," 
said Mr. Jerome, drawing out hia 
pocket-book. " I 'U call an' see het." 
Deep was the fountain of pity in 
tho eood old man's heart I He often 
ate his dinner stintingly, oppressed by 
the thought that there were men, 
women, and children with no dinner 
to sit down to, and wonld relieve his 
mind by going out in the afternoon to 
look for some need that he could sup- 
ply, some honest straggle in which he 
could lend a helping hand. That 
any living being should want, was 
his chief sorrow; that any rational 
being should waste, was the next. 
Sally, indeed, having been scolded hy 
mnsrer for a too lavish use of stick's 
in lighting the kitchen fire, and vari- 
ous instances of recklessness with re- 



as kinilly a warmth as the morning 
sunlight, and, like the sunlight, his 
goodness shone on all ihat lame in his 
way, from the sancy rosy.cheekcd lad 
whom he delighted to make happy 
with a Christmns box, to the pallid suf- 
ferers up dim entries, languishing un- 
der the taidy death of want and misery. 

It was very pleasant lo Mr. I'lyaii 
to listen to the simple chat of the old 
man, — to walk in the shade of the 
incomparable orchard, and hear (he 
story of the crops yielded by the red- 
strenkcd apple-tree, and the quite em- 
barrassing ptentifulness of the sum- 
mer pcors, — to drink in the sweet 
evening bi-eath of the garden, as they 
sat in the alcove, — and so, for a 
short interval, to feel the strain of bis 
pastoral task relaxed. 

Perhaps he felt the return lo that 
task through Uie dusty roads all the 
moie painfully, perhaps something in 
that quiet shady home had remindrd 
bim of the time before he had taken 
on bim (he yoke of self denial. The 
Efi-ongesl heart ivill faint pomctimes 
under the feeling Ihat enemies arc bit- 
ter, and that friends only know half 
its sorrows. The most resolute soul 
will now and then cast ba<'k a yearn- 
ing look in treading the rough moun- 
tain-path, away from the grcenswaid 
and laughing voices of Ihe valley. 
However it was, in the nine o'clock 
twilight that evening, when Mr. Try- 
an had entered his small study and 
turned (he key in ihe door, he threw 
himself into the chair btfore his writ- 
ing-lable, and, heedless of the papers 
there, leaned his face low on liis hand, 
noaned heavily. 

is apt to be SO m this life, I think. 
While we are coldly discnssing a 
man's career, sneering at hismiscakes, 
blaming lus rashness, and labelling 
his opinions, — " Evangelical and nar- 
row, or " Latitudinarian and Pan- 
theistic," or " Anglican and supercili- 
ous," — that man, in his solitude, is 
perhaps shedding hot tears because bit 
ice is a bard one, because strei^cb 
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and patience are failing him to speak 
the difficult word aad do the difficult 



CHAPTER IX. 



Mb. TttTAN showed no sach symp- 
toms of w^ness on the critical Sun- 
day. He unhesitatinglv rgected ihe 
suggEstion that he slioald be taken to 
church in Mr. Landor'a cacriage, — 
a proposition which that gentleman 
made as an amondmout on the origi- 
ns plan, when the rumors of inedi- 
Ittted insult became alarming. Mr. 
Tryan declared he would have no 
precautions taken, but would simply 
trust in God and his good cause. 
Some of his more timid ftienda thought 
this conduct rather defiant than wise, 
and reflecting that a mob has great 
talents for impromptn, and thit legal 
redress is imperfect satisfaction Tor 
having one's head broken with a brick- 
bat, were beginning to qaestion their 



of Cranmer, Ridley, and L 



1 these degene- 



rate limes i while less highly instructed 
persons, whose memories were not 
well stored with precedents, simply 
expressed their determination, " " " 



E the " 



if God." 



On Sunday^ e . 

quarter past six, Mr. Tryan, setting 
out from Mr. Landor's with a parly 
of his friends who had assembled 
there, was soon joined by two other 
groups from Mr. Pratt's and Mr. 
Dunn's ; and stray persons on thdr 
way to church naturally falling into 
tank beliind this leading file, by the 
time they reached the entrance of 
Orchard Street, Mr, Tryan's friends 
formed aconsiderablc procession, walk- 
ing three or four abreast. It was in 
Orchard Street, and towards the 
church gates, that the chief crowd was 
collected ; and at Mr. Dempster's 
drawing-room window, on the upper 
floor, a more select assembly of Anti- 
Tryanites were gathered to witness the 
entertaining spectacle of the Tryanites 
walking to church amidst the jeers and 
hoolings of the crowd. 

To prompt the popular wit with ap- 
propriate sobriquets, numerous copies 
of Mr. Dempster's plaj'-bill were posted 
on the walls, in suitably large and 
emphatic type. As it is possifle that 
the most industrious collector of mu- 
ral literature may not have been for- 
tunate enough to possess himself of 
tins production, which ought by all 
means to be preserved amongst the 
, materials of our prorincial rdigious 
history, I snbjoin a faithful copy. 
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Thii BBtire, though it presents the 
keenest edge of Milbv wit, does not 
strike jon ns lucernting, I imagine. 
But hatred is like fire, — it makes 
even light rubbish deadly. And Mr. 
Dempster's sHTcaams «tre not merely 
visible on the walls ; they were re- 
flected in tbc derisive glances, and 
nndible in the jeering voices of (he 
crowd. Through this pelting shower 
of nicknames and had puns, with an 
ad Kbituia Bccompanimcut of groans, 
howls, hisses, and hee-haws, but of no 
beari«r missiles, Mr. Trfan walked 



pnle and composed, giving his arm lo 
old Mr, Landor, whose step was fee- 
ble. On the other side of him was 
Mr, Jerome, who still walked firmlv, 
though his shoulders were slightly 

Outwardly Mr. Tryan was com- 
posed, but inwardly he was suffiring 
Bcntely from these tones of hatred and 
scorn. However strong his con- 
Bcionaness of right, he found it no 
stronger armor against such weapons 
as derisi re glances and vimlent words, 
than against itoites and clubs : his 
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pooseicnoe was in repose, hut bia sen- 
sibility was iiruL^ed. 

Once more only did the Evangeli- 
cal cnralo pass up Urchanl Street 
followed by a truD of friends ; Once 
mora only was there a crowd Resem- 
bled to witness his entrance Ihrougli 
the church gates. But that second 
time no voice wa.i heard above a 
whisper, and the whispers were words 
ofsorrow and blessing. That second 
^me, Janet Demjialcr was not look- 
eyes were worn with grief and watch- 
ing, and she was folloHrin;; her be- 
loved fiiend and pastor to the grave. 



n d 



p n 



know, is apt to ro- 
d to foist very old 
us with only a slight 



o \ xes 4 nwards, we hai 
Een als p ayin;' the bragifadocio at 
h o their cainpai^s, and 

nq n h enemy with tno graat- 
as n a -dinner spooches. Bnt 
nls are p to be in disgusting 
discrepancy witli the antidgations 
of the most ingenious tiicticiana; 
the dlfflcalties of the expedition are 
ridiciilonsiy nt variiinca with able cal- 
culations ; the enemy has the impn- 
dencc not to fall into confusion, as 
liad been reasonably expected ofhim ; 
the mind of the gallant general li^ns 
to be distracted hy news of intrigues 
against him at home, and, notwith- 
standing the handsome compHments 
he paid to Providence as his nn- 
doubted patron Iwfore setting oat, 
there seems every probability tluit ihe 
Te Deaias will be alt on the other 

60 it fell out with Mr. Demfrater 
in his memorable campaign against 
the Anti-Tryanites. After all the 

from Elmstroke, the battle of the 
Evening Lecture had been lost ; the 
onemy was in posgesaion of the field ; 



Bud the utmost hope remnining wjs,. 
that by a harassing guerilla warfiiie 
he raijiht be driven to evacuate tha 
country. 

for some time thii sort of warfare 
was kept up with considerable spirit. 
The shafts of Milhv ridicule were 
made more formidable by being poi- 
soned with calumny; and very ugly 
stories, narrated with circumstantial 
minuteness, were soon in circulation . 
concerning Mr. Tryan and bla hear- 
ers, from which stories it was plainly 
dedncible that Evangelicalism led by 
a necessary consequence to hypocrit- 
ical indulgence in vice. Some old 
friendships were broken asunder, and 
there were near relations who felt that 
religious differences, unmitigated by 
any prospect of a legacy, wore a suf- 
ficient ground for exhibiting their 
fimily antipathy. Mr. Iludd ha- 
rangued his workmen, Bud threatened 
them with dismissal if they or their 
families were known to attend the 
evening lecture ; and Mr. Toralinson, 
on discovering that his foreman was a 
rank Tryanile, blustered to a great 
extent, and would hare cashiered that 
valuable functionary on the spot, if 
snch a retributive procedure had not 

On the whole, hovrcver, at the end 
of a few months, the balance of sub- 
stantial loss was on the side of the 
Anti-Tryanites. Mr. Pratt, indeed, 
had lost a patient or two besides Mr. 
Dempster's ^mily ; bat as it was evi- 
dent thiit Evangel icniism had not 
dried up the stream of his Bne';dote, 
or in the least altered his view of «iy 
lady's constitution, it is probable that 
a change accompanied by so few out- 
ward and visible signs, was rather the 
pretext thnn the ground of his dis- 
missal in those additional eases. Mr. 
Dunn was threatened with the loss 
of several good customers, Mrs. 
Fhipps and Mrs, Lowme having set 
the example of ordering him to send 
in his hill; and the draper bcganto 
look forward to his next stock-taking 
with an anxiety which was but slight- 
ly mitigated by the parallel bij wift 
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i between his own cnfie 
thaf of Shadrath, Mesliach, 
Abednego, who were tlirusi w 
burning fiery famace. For, i 
observed to bcr the next mori ^, 
ivith that perspicacity which belongs 
■^to tlie pMiod of Ehaving, whereas 
their deliverance consisicd in the faci 
that their linen and woollen goodi 
were not consumed, his own deliver- 
snce lay in precisely (he opposite re- 
sult. Bnl convenience, tliat admirS' 
ble branch svsCem fh)in the main 
line of self-interest, makes us nil tol- 
low-helpers in spite of adverse resolu- 
tions. It is probable that no specula- 
tive or thcok^ical hatred would be 
ultimately sti^ong enough to resist the 
persuasive power of convenience : 
that B, latitutlinarinn baker, whose 
bread was honorablj' free from alum, 
wonid command the custom of any 
dyspeptic PuseyiCe; that an Armin- 
ian with the toothache would prefer 
a skilful Calvinistic dentist to a 
bungler stanch against the doctrines 
of Election and Final Perscveranre, 
who would be likely to break the 
tooth in his head ; and that a Plym- 
onth Brother, who hart a well-fur- 
nished grocery shop in a favorable 
vicinage, would occasionally have the 
pleasure of furnishing sugar or vine- 
gar to orthodox families that found 
themselves unenpectedly "out of" 
those indispensable commodities. In 
this iiersuasive povrer of convenience 
lay Mr. Dunns nltiraate security 
from martyrdom- His drapery was 
the IwBt in Milby; the comfortable 
use and wont of procuring satisfac- 
tory articles at a moment's notice 
proved too strong for Anii-Tryanite 
zeal ; and the draper could soon look 
forward to his next stock-taking wilh- 
oat the support of a Scriptural paral- 

On the other hand, Mr. Dempster 
had lost his excellent client, Mr. Je- 
rome, — a loss which galled him out 
of proportion to the mere monetary 



of having early won the confidence 
of a conventicle-goer, and of being 
able to " turn Sie prop of Salem 
round his thumb." Like most other 
men, too, he had a certain kindness 
towards those who had employed him 



lien he 






ivting 



n life; 



and just as i 
with an old weather-glass frem out 
study, or a two-feet mlcr that we have 
earned in onr pocket ever since we 
began business, so Mr- Dempster did 
not like having to erase his old client's 
name from the accustomed drawer in 
the bureau. Our habitual life is like 
a wall bung with pieinres, which has 
been shone on by the suns of many 
years : take one of the pictures away, 
and it leaves a deflnite blnnk space, 
to which our eyes can never turn 
without a sensation of discomfort. 
Nay, the involuntary loss of any far 
miliar object almost always brings 

to be Ih ti fi L bado of ad 



vancing- 
Mr. Ill 



T. .", 



tb nk of 

his lost 1 n w hou s ong rnla 
tion, and h ery gh of M Je- 
rome pa g n he was wo m 

One day when the old gentleman 
was coming up Orchard Street on his 
roan mare, shaking the bridle, and 
tickling her flank with the whip as 
usual, though there was a perfect mu- 
tual understanding Chat she was not 
to quicken her pace, Janet happened 
to be on her own door^step, and he 
could not resist the temptation of 
stopping to speak to that " nice little 
woman^' as he always called her, 
though she was taller than all the rest 
of his feminine acquaintances. Janet; 
in spite of her disposition to take her 
husband's part in all public matters, 
eould bear no malice against her old 
friend ; so they shook hands. 

" Well, Mrs. Dempster, I 'm sorry 
to my heart not to see von some- 
times, that I am," said Mr, Jerome, 
in a plaintive tone. " But if you 'vo 
got any poor people as wants help, 
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luid jon know's deserrin', send 'em 
in mo, send 'em tome just the same." 

" Thank you, Mr. Jerome, that I 
will. Good by." 

Janet made the inCerrien' as short 
as she could, hut it wus not short 
enough to escape the observation of 
her husb^d, who, oa she feared, was 
on his midday return from his of- 
fice at the other end o( the street, and 
this offence of hers, inspeakin);!!) Mr, 
Jerome, was the frequently recurring 
theme of Mr Dempster'a objurgato- 
ry domestic e]o([uence. 



tinotfy why he hated the obnoxious 
eurale. But a pasiionato hnto, as 
well as a passionate love, demands 
some leisure and m'jnlol freedom. Per- 
secution and revenge, like courtship 
and toadyism, will not prosper with- 
out a considerable expenditure of 
time and ingenuity, and ihesa are not 
to spare with a man whoso law-busi- 
ness and liver are hoth beginning to 
show unfilensant symptDms. Such 
was the dis^i'oeablo torn affairs were 
taking with Mr. Dempster, and, like 
the general distracted by home in- 
trigues, he was coo much harassed 
Ilimsulf to lay ingenious plans for 
harassin:; tha enemy. 

Meanwhile, the evening lecture 
drew larger and larjjer congrega- 
tions; not perhaps attracting many 
teoia th:it selei:t arislocr.itic clrdc in 
which the Ijowmes and Pittmans 
were predominant, but winning the 
larger portion of Mr. Crewe's morn- 
ing and Bliemoon hearers, and thin- 
ning Mr. Sticknoy's evening audi- 
BQi'CS at Salem. Evangelicahsra was 
making iti way in Milby, and grad- 
ually dilfusing its subtle odor into 
chambers that were bolted and barred 
against it. The movement, like all 
other religious " r^ivals," had a 
mixed effect. Religious ideas have 
the fate of melodies, which, once set 
a6oat in the world, are taken up by 



all I 



n' wofuUy c( 



le, until people are in danger of 
ing out Chat the melody ituelf is 
cstahle. It may be that some of 
. Tryan's hearors had gained a re- 
ions vocabulary rather Chan relig- 
s experience ; that here and there 






anths 



belbre, had been aiuiply a silly slat- 
tern, was converted into that more 
complex nuisance, a silly and sanc- 
timonious slattern ; that the old 
Adam, with the pertinacity of middle 
age, c^ontinued to tell fibs behind the 
counter, notwithstanding the new 
Adam's addiction to Uible-reading 
and family pmyer ; that the children 
in the Paddiford Sunday-school had 
their memories crammed with phrases 
about the blood of cleansing, imputed 
ti^hteonsnesB, and jusiilication by 
£uUi alone, which an experience ly- 
ing principally in chuck-farthing, 
hop-scotch, pjtencal slappings, and 
longings after unattainable lollipop, 
served rather to darken than to illus- 
trate ; and that at Milby, in those 
distant days, as in alt other limes nnd 
places where the mental atmosphere 
IS changing, and men are inhaling the 
stimulus of new ideas, folly often mis- 
took itself for wisdom, ignorance 
giivQ itself airs of knowledge, and 
selSahness, turning its eyes upward, 
called itself religion. 

Nevertheless, Evangelictilisoi had 
brought into palpable existence and 
operation in Milby society Cliat idea 

thing to he lived for beyond tho mere 
satisfaction of self, which is to tiie 
moral life what the addition of a 
);reit central ganglion is to animal 
lite. No m^in can begin to mould 
himself on a faith or an idea without 
rising to a higher order of experi- 
ence : a prini'iplo of subordination, 
of selfmastcry, has been introduced 



; he i 



3 longer 



mere bundle of impressions, desires, 
and impulses. Whatever might be 
the weaknesBoa of the ladies who 
pruned Che luxuriance of thgu: lace 
and ribbons, cut out garments lor the 
poor, distribiUed tracts, quoted Serijj- 
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tart, nnd deAaed the true Gospel, 
they had learned this, — that there 
was a divine work to be done in lite, 
a r»lo of eoodness higher than the 
opinion of theiru^ghbra^; and if the 
nolioti of a heaTen in reserve for them- 
BelvcE was a little too prominent, yet 
the Cheoff of fitness for that heaven 
consisted in purity of henrt, in 
Christ-like compassion, in the subdu- 
ing of soilish desires. Theymightgive 
the name of piet;r to much tliat was 
only puritanic egoism ; they might call 
many things sin that were not sin ; but 
they had at least the feeling that sin 
was to be avoided and resisted, and col- 
or-blindness, wliich may inistJike drab 
for scarlet, is better than totai blind- 






1 of 



color at all. Miss Rebecca Linnet, 
in quiet attire, with a somewhat ex- 
cessive soieranity of countenanie, 
teaching at the Sunday-school, visit- 
ing the poor, and striving after a 
eiandard of purity and goo<1ness, had 
Bnrely more moral loveliness than in 



had no other model 
of the heroines in the circulating li- 
brary. Miss Eliza Pratt, listening in 
rapt attention to Mr. Tryan's even- 
ing lectnre, no doabl found evangel- 
ic^ channds ibr vanity and egoism ; 
bat she was clearly in moral advance 
of Miss Phipns giggling under her 
feathers at old Mr. Crewe's pecu- 
Uaritie* of enunciation. And even 
elderly fathers and mothers, with 
minds, like Mrs. Linnet's, too tough 
to imbibe much doctrine, were the 
better for having titeir hearts inclined 
towards the new preacher as a mes- 
senger trma God. They became 
ashamed, perhaps, of their evil tem- 
pers, ashamed of their worldliness, 
ashamed of their trivinl, futile past, 
Tbe llrat condition of human good- 
ness is something to love ; the sec- 
ond, somethingtorevcrence. And this 
latter precious giftwasbronghtloMil- 
by by Mr. Tryan and Evangelicalism. 
Yqk the movement was good, 
though it had thnt mixture of liilly 
and evil which often makes what is 



good an offence to feeble and fastidious 
minds, who want human actions and 
characters riddled through the sieve 
of their own ideas, before they can 
accord their sympathy or admiration. 
Such minds.Idaro say, would have 
Iband Mr. Tryan's character very 
much in need of that riddling process. 
The blessed work of helping Ihc world 
forward happily does not wait to be 
done by perfect men ; and 1 should 
imagine that ndther Luther nor John 
Bunyan, for example, would have 
sntTslicd the modem demand for an 
ideal hero, who believes nothing but 
what is true, feels nothing hut whatis 
exalted, and does notliini; hut what is 
graceful. The real heroes, of God's 
making, are quite different ; they have 
their natural heritogo of love and 
conscience which thej drew in with 
their mother's milk; they know one 
or two of those deep spiritual truths 
which are only to be won by long 
wrestling with ^dr own sins and 
their own sorrows ; they have earned 
faith and strength so far as they have 
done genuine work ; bnt the rest is 
dry barren theory, blank prejudice, 
vague hearsay. Their insight is 
blended with meru opinion ; their 
sympathy is perhaps confined In nar- 
row conduits of doctrine, inEstead of 
flowing (brth with the freedom of a ' 
stream that blesses every weed in its 
course; obstinacy orseli-aFserlion will 
often interfuse itself with thcirgrand- 
est impulses ; and their vciy deeds of 
self-sacrifice are sometimes only the 
rebound of a passionate egotism. So 
it WHS with Mr. Tryan : and any one 
looking at him with the bird's-eye 
glance of a critic might perhaps say 
that he made the mistake uf identify- 
ing Christianity with a too narrow 
doctrinal system ; that he sa>v Ood'a 
work too exclusively in antagonism 
to the world, the flesh, and tlie devil ; 
that his intellectual culture was too 
limited, — and so on; making Mr. 
Tryan the text for a wise discourse on 
Che characteristics of the Evangelical 
school in his day. 
Bnt I am not poised at that loby 
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height. I am on the level and i 
press wilh him, aa be struggle 
way along the stony road, through the 
crowd of nnlovingfellowmon. "" '" 
stumbling, perhaps; his heart ._. . 
beats fast with dread, novr heavily 

with angubh ; his eyes are somer' 

dim ffilb Kaxi, whi^ he laakca 
to dash away; he pu*bea manfully 
on, wi th flnclna^na: faith and courage, 
with a sensitive failing body ; at last 
ho falls, the struggle h ended, and the 
crowd closes over the space be has left 

" One of the Evangelical clergy, a 
disciple of Venn, "says the critic Irom 
his bird's-eye station. "Not a re- 
markable specimen ; the anatomy and 
habiia of bis species have boen deter- 
mined lon^ ago." 

Yet surely, surely the only true 
knowledge of our feltowm:in is that 
which enables us to feel with him, — 
which gives a fine ear for tho heart- 
pulses that are beating under tho mere 
clothes of circumstance and opinion. 
Oar suhtk-st analysis of schools and 






itial t 



unless it be lit up by the love that sees, 
ia all forms of human thought and 
work, the life aud death struggles of 
separate buntan beings. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Mn. Thtan's most unfriendly ob- 
Bervers were obliged to admit ihat he 
gave himself no rest. Three sermons 
on Sunday, a night-school for young 
men on Tuesday, a cottage-lecture on 
Thursday, addresses to school-teach- 
ers, and catechising of school-children, 
with pastoral visits, muliiplving as his 
influence extended beyond Ms own 
district of Paddiford Common, would 
have been enough to tax severely the 

K«wi of amuchstroniterman. Mr. 
ult remonstrated with him on his 
imprudence, bat could not prevail on 



found difScult to explain to ibcm- 
selves, Mr. Tryan seemed bent on 
wearing himself out. His enemies 
wore at no toss to account for such a 
course. The Evangelical curate's self- 
ishness was clearly of fKibad a kind 
to exhibit itself after the ordinary 
manner of a sound, respectable adfisli- 



1 ofa 



mi^ on 



-K 



up with spiritual pride," said 
another ; " He 's got his eye on some 
fine living, and wants lo creep up the 
Bishop's sleeve," said a third. 

Mr. Slickney, of Salem, who con- 
sidered all voluntary discomfort as a 
remnant of tho legal spirit, pro- 
nounced a severe condemnation on 
this self-neslect, and expressed his 
fear that Mr. Tryaa was still far 
from having attained true Christian 
liberty. Good Mr. Jerome eagerly 
seiiied Ibis doctrinal view of the sdu- 
jcct as a means of enforcing the sug- 
gestions of his own benevolence ; and 
one cloudy afternoon, in the end oij 
November, he mounted his roan mare 
with the determination of riding to 
Paddiford and " argoying " the point 
with Mr. Tryan. 

The old gentleman's face looked 
very moumftd as he rode along the 
dismal Paddiford lanes, between 
rows of grimy houses, darkened with 
hand- looms, while the black dust was 
whirled about him by the cold 
November wind. He was thinking 
of the object which had brought him 
on this a^rnoon ride, and his 
thoughts, according to his habit 
when alone, found vent overv now and 
Chen in audible speech, h seemed 
to him, as his eyes rested on this 
scene of Mr. Trynn's labors, that he 
could understand the clergimans 
aelfpnvation without reaormg to 
Mr bticfcnev s theory of defective 
spiritual enlightenment Do not 
philosophic doclors tell us that we 
are unable lo discern so much as a 

ning whiLh combines man} past and 
separate sensations that no one 
sense is independent of aaoiher, u 
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that in (he dark we cun hardlj' taste 
B fricassee, or tell whether onr pipe is 
alijjlit or not, and the most iiiitlti- 
geat boy, ii'sccommoiiaied withvlatva 
or hoolu JDEtead of tlnj^rs, would t>e 
likely to remain on the lowest form? 
If so, it is easy to nnderstaad that 
our discernment of men's motives 
roust depend on the completeness of 
the eleiDeats we can bring from our 
own susceptibility and our own ex- 
perience. tSee io it, friend, before 
you pronounce a too hasiy jndg-ment, 
tb:it your own moral sensibilities are 
not uf a hoofed or clHwed character. 
The keenest eye will not sene, un- 
less you hare the delicate fingers, 
with their subtle nerve momenta, 
which elnde scientiflc lenses, and lose 
themselves in the invisible world of 
human sensations. 

As for Mr. Jerome, he drew the 
elements of iiis moral yision from the 



depths ot his veneration snd pitv. 
If he himsdf felt so much fur th^ 
poor things to whom life was so dim 
and meagre, what must Ihe clergy- 
man feel who had undertaken hefore 
God to be their shepherd! 

"Ab!"he whispered, interrupted- 
ly, "it's too big a load Jbr his con 
science, poor m~ ' "" '" '" 



e Mr. Jcmme shook his bridle 



had been present, and liable to take 
offi'nce at this conclusion. A few 
tninulcs more brouprht him in front 
of Mrs, WagstatTs. where Mr. 
Tryan lodjied. He had often been 
hero before, so that the contrast be- 
tween this ugly sQuare brick house, 
wiih its shabby bit of grass-plot, 
stared at all round by cottage win- 
dows, and his own pretw while 
home, set in a paradise of orchard 
and SHrden and pasture was not new 
to him ; but he felt it with fresh force 
to-day, as he ilowlj fastened his roan 



that Mr. Jerome would walk up into 
his study, as the fire was out in the 
parlor below. 

At the mention of a clerpyman's 
study, perhaps, your too active ima- 
gination conjures np a perfect snug' 
gcry, where the gencraf air of com- 
lort is rescued from a, secular char- 
acter by strong ecclesiastical sugges- 
tions in the shape of the furniture, 
the pattern of the carpet, and the 
prints on the wall ; where, if a nap is 
taken, it is in an easj-chair witn B 
Gothic back, and the verj- feet rest on 
a warm and velvety simulation of 
church windows ; where the pure art 
of rigoroQS English Protestantism 
smiles above the mantet-piece in the 

fined Anglican taste is indicated hy a 
German print from Overbeck ; where 
the waits arc lined with choice divin- 
ity in Eomlire binding, and the light 
is softened by a screen of boughs 
with a gray church in the hack- 
ground. 

But 1 must beg you to dismiss all 
such scenic preltiness, suitable as 
they may he to a clergyman's char- 
acter and complexion ; for 1 have to 
confess that Mr. Trjan'a study was a 
very ugly little room indeed, with an 
ugly slap-dash pattern on the walls, 
an ugly carpet on the floor, and an 
ugly view of cottage roofs and cah- 
hage-gardens from the window. His 
own person, his writing-table, and his 
bookcase, were the onl^ objects in 
the room that had the slightest air of 
refinement; and Ihe sole provision 
for comfort was a clumsy straight 
backed arm-chair, covered with laded 
chintz. The man who could live jpf 
such a room, unconstrained by pover- 
ty, must either have his vision fed 
from within by an intense passion, or 
he must have chosen that least attrac- 
tive form of self-niortilication which 
wears no haircloth and has no 
meagre days, but accepts the vulgar, 
the commonplace, aiid the ugly. 
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whenever (he highest duly seems 
lie amone them. 

" Mr. Tryan, I hope you 'II excu 
ma Uistarbin' on you," said Mr. Je- 
rome. " Itat I 'a aummat particklc 

" Y^ou don't disturb me at all, Mr. 
Jerome ; I 'm very glad to have a 
visit from you," said Mr. Tryan, 
shakint; him heartily by the hand, 
nod oReriiig him the chincz-covcrcd 
"ea9y"chair; " it is some time since 
I 've had an opportunity of seeing 
you, cscept on a Sunday. 

"Ah.sirl your time 8 BO taken np, 
I 'm well aware o' that ; it 's nut only 
what you huv to do, lm( it 's goin' 
about from place to place; an' voii 
don't keep a boss, Mr. Tryon. i ou 
don't take care enough o' yourself, — 
you don't indeed, an' that 's what 1 
come to talk to y' about." 

"That 'b very good of yon, Mr. 
Jemino ; but I assure you I think 
walking does mo no harm. It is 
rather a relief to me after speukin;? 
or writing. Yon know I hive no 
great circuit to make. The farth -st 
distance 1 hare to walk is to Milby 
Church, and if ever I want a horse 
on a tjunday, I hire Radley's, who 
lives not many hundred j-arils from 

" Well, but now ! thewinter'scom- 

an' Pratt tells me as your" const itu' 
tion 's dilicate, as anybody may see, 
for the matter o' ihit, wi'out bein' a 
doctor. An' thii is the light I look 
at it in, Mr. Tryan ; who 's to fill un 
your place, if you was to be clisnWed, 
as I may say ? Consider what a 
Talyublo lilfa yonrs is. Too 've bo. 
gnn a great work 1' Milby, and so 
yoa might carry it on, if you 'd your 
heatth and strength. The more care 
you take o' yourself, the longer you 11 
live, belike, God williun, to do good 
to your fellow-crcatnrs." 

_" Why, my dear Mr. Jerome, I 
think I should not be a long-lived 
man in any case ; and if I were to 
take care of myself under the pretext 
t^ dmng more good^ I shonld very 



likely die and leave nothing done 
after alt." 

" Well I butfceepin'ahosa would n't 
hinder you from workin'. It 'ud 
help vou to do more, though Pratt 






i' yoiir 



does you the most harm. 
i\ow, IS n't it, — I 'm no scholard, 
Mr. Tryan, an' I "m not a goin' to 
dictate to you, — but is n't it n'most 
a killin' o yourself, to ^ on a' that 
way beyond your strength ? We 
must n't fling our lives nway." 

" No, not fling them away lightly, 
but we are permitted to lay down our 
lives in a right cause. There are 
manvduties,nsyouknow, Mr. Jerome, 
whic)i stand before taking care of our 

"Ah! I can't argny wi' you, Mr. 
Tryan ; but what I wanted to say 's 
this, — ^ There 'a my little chaconat 
I should lake itqDite a kindness 
'd hev bim through tbe winter 
le him. I 've thonght o' sellin' 



: abide him ; 



, for Mrs. Jerome 
id what do I want 
ags 1 But I 'm fond o' the 
ccnut, an' I shoaid n't like 
im. So if you 'II only ride 
me, j:oa 'II do me a kind- 
on will, indeed, Mr. Tryan." 
ik you, Mr, Jerome. I prom- 
lo ask for him, when I feel 
.nt n na(;. There is no man 
I would more gladly he indebted to 
t at present 1 woald 
rather not have a horse. I should 
very little, and it would bo 
rcnicnce to me to keep him 
rather than otherwise," 

Mr. Jerome looked troubled and 
hesitating, as if he had something on 
' ' mind that would not readily Ehapa 



itself i 



J words. 



At last he said, 
excuse me, Mr. Tryan, I 
be tahin' a liberty, but I 
know what great claims you hev on 

US a clergyman, li it the ex- 

1, Mr. Tryan? is it the mon- 



ey? 






I have much 
than a single man needs. My 
way of living is quite of my own 
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choosing, and I am doing nothing bat 
wltat I feel bound to do, quite a 
fTom mo ney considerations. Wi: 
not judge for one Hnother, yoa kc 
ne nave each oar pecaliarweakm 
and tempi alions. 1 quite admit that 
it might be right for anoilier mt 
allow liimsutf more Inxuries, and I 
assure yoa I think it no euperiority 
in myself lo do mithoat them. Or 
tlie contrarv, if my heart were les 
rebellious, and if 1 were less litible t< 
temptation, I ehould not need that 
fort of self-ilenial. But," added Mr. 
Tryan, lioklin); out bis hand lo Mr. 
Jerome, "I understand your kind- 
ness, and bless von lor it. If 1 want 
a horse, 1 shall ask for the chest- 
Mr. Jerome wns obliged to rest con- 
tented with this promise, and rode 
home sorrowfully, reproaching him- 
self with not having snid one tiling 
he meant lo say when setting out, and 
wiih haling " clean forgot " the argu- 
ments he had intended to quote from 
Mr. Slickney. 

Mr, Jerome's was not the only 
mind thnt was seriously disturbed by 
the idea that the curate was over- 
working himself. There were tender 
women's hearts in which anxiety about 
the stale of his nffections was begin- 
ning; to be merged in anxiety about 
the scale of his health. Miss Eliza 
Pratt had at one time passed through 
much sleepless cogitation on the pos- 
sibility of Mr, Tryan's being attached 
to some lady at a distance, — at Lax- 
eter, perhaps, where he had furmerly 
held a curacy; and herfine eyes kept 
close watch lest any symptom of en- 
gaged afifeclions on his pnrt should 
esenpe her. It seemed an alarming 
lact that his handkerchief were beau- 
tifnlly marked with hair, until she re- 
flected that he had an nnmarrieil sis- 
ter of whom ho spoke with much af- 
feclion as his father's rompanion and 
comibrter. Besides, Mr, Trjan had 
never paid any distant visit, except 
one for a few days to his father, and 
no bint escaped him of his intending 
to take a house, or change his mode 



of living. No 1 he could not be en- 
gageii, though he might have been 
'disappointed. But this latter misfor- 
tune IS one from which a devoted cler- 
gyman has been known torecover,by 
the aid of a fine pair of gray eyes that 
beam on him with afleclioiiate rever- 
ence. Before Christmas, however, her 
cogitations b^an to take another 
turn. She heard her father say very 
confidently that " Tryan was con- 
sumptive, and if he did n't take more 
care of himself, his life would not be 
worlhayear'sparchase"; andsharao 
at having speculated on suppositions 
that were likely to prove so false sent 
poor Miss Kliza's feelings with all the 
stronger impetus into ihe one channel 
of sorrowful alarm at the prospect of 
losing the jwislor who had opened to 
her a new life of piety and self-subjec- 
tion. It isasadweaknessinas, alter 
all, [hat the tiiought of a man's death 
hollows him anew to us; as if lite 

comparatively a light thing to fail in 
love and reverence to ihe brother who 
, has to climb the whole toilsome sleep 
with us, and all our tears and tender- 
ness were due to the one who is 
spared that hard jouiney. 

The Miss Linnets, CoOr were begin- 
ning to take a new view of the future, 
cntirelynneolorcdby jealousy of Miss 
Elina Pratt 

" Did you notice," said Mary, one 
aftfrnoon when Mrs. Pcttifer was 
taking tea with ihem, — "did you 
notice that short dry cough of Mr. 
Tryan's yesterday 1 I think he looks 
worse and worse every week, and I 
only wish I knew his sister; I would 
write to her about him. I 'm sure 
something should be done to make 
him give up part of his work, and he 
will listen to no one here." 

"Ah," said Mrs. Petiifcr, "it's a 
thousand pities his father and sister 
can't come and live with him, if ha 
is n't to marry. Bat I wish with alt 
my heart he could have taken to some 
nice woman as wonld have made a 
comfortable home for him. I nsed to 
think he might lake to Eliza Pratt ; 
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"Wo, iniieed," said Rebecca, 
Bome emphitsis ; " Mr. Tiyan's he 

given to liis work i and I could i 
wish to see him with a joung 
peribnceil wife who would be a 
ou bim inst^^ uf a. helpmnte." 

" Hs'd need haTesomiibodj, joung 
or old," observed Mrs. Linnet, " 

an' changes his stockina whsn he 
conies in. It 's my opinion bo 's got 
that cough wi'aitlin' i' wet shoes and 
stockias; an' Ibat Mrs. W"a»sta(f'3 
a poor addle-headed tbin;;; she doea 
n'f half tck care on him." 

" O mother I " sairi REsbacca, " ahe 's 

she thinks it too great a privilege to 
have Mr. Tryan with her, not to do 
the best she can to miite him com- 
fonable. She cau't help her rooms 
beinjr shabby." 
"I've nothing to say again' her 

Eiely, ra/ dear ; but I know very well 
shoald n't like her to coolc my viut- 
unl. Wben a man comes in hiin^y 
an' tired, piety won't feeil him. I 
reclcon. liard (parrots 'nil He hsavy 
on his stomach, piety or no piety, I 
called in one day when she was dijh- 
in' up Mr, Tryan'sdinncr, an' Icoiild 
£63 the pota'oes was as w^ttory as 
watery. It 's right enough to lie 
speritial, — I'm no enemy to th« ; 
but I like my potatoes m.'aly. I 
' 't see as anybody 'nil 50 to heav- 



CHAPTEK XII, 

In her occasioniil visits to 1 

lar neighbor Mrs. Pcttifer, 100 oL 

lend to be shunned because she « 

a, Tryanile, Janet whj obU<^ sod 

to hear allusions to Mr. Try 



n the! 



■ for 



1' their 



, — providin' they don'l 
sooner, as mayhap Mr. Tryan will, 
poor dear manl " 

" It will he a heavy day for us all 
when Chat comes to pass," said Mrs. 
Fettifer. " We shall never get any- 
body to fill up'Muf gap. There 's the 

Shepperton, — Mr. Parry; laawhim 
the other diiy at Mrs. Bond's. He 
may be a very good man, and a fine 
preacher; they say he is; hut 1 
thought to myself, What a ditference 
between him and Mr, Tryan ! He 'a 



a sharp.Bort-of-looking man, and 
has n't tiiat feeline way with him that 
Mr. Tryan has. What is so wonder- 
lul (o me in Mr. Tryan is the way he 
puts himself on a level with one, and 
talks to one like a brother. 1 'm nev- 
er afraid of telling him anything. Ho 
never seems to look down on aiiylxxly. 
He knows how tn lift up those ihac 
are cast down, if ever man did." 

" Yes," said Mary, "And when, I 
see all [he faces turned up to hiin in 
Paddiford Church, I often think how 
hard it would be for any cltrgvm 






; he t 



■rvun. 
1 to listen to his praises, which 
.ally met wiih playful incre- 
dulity. 

" Ah, well," she ansivered one day, 
I like dear old Mr. Crewe and his 
pipes a great dial better than your 
Mr. Tryan and his Gospel. When I 
was a little toddle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowe used to let ine play about in 
their garden, and have a swing be- 
tween the great elm- trees, because 
mother had no garden. I like people 
~'ho are kind ; kindness is my relig- 
)n ; and that 'a the reason I like 
you, dear Mrs, Pettifer, though you 
-~e a Tryanite." 
" But that 's Mr, Tryan's religion 
o, — at least partly. There 's no- 
body can give himself up more to 
doing good amongst the poor; and he 
thinks of their bodies too, as well as 
their souls," 

but then he talks 
about faith, and grace, and all that, 
making people believe Uicy are better 
than others, and that God loves them 
than be does the rest of the 
world, t know he has put a great 
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deal of that into Sallj Martin's heitd, 
and it has done ber no good at all, 

as nepd be before ; and now she fancies 
she ha^ new iigbt and new wisdom. 
I don't like those notions." 

" You mistake him, indeed you do, 
my dear Mrs. Dempster ; I wish 
you 'd go and hear him preach." 

" Hear him preach ! Why, you 
wicked woman, vou would persuadf 
me to disobey my husband, woulij 

Kil 0, shucking ! I shall run awaj 
m you. Good by.'' 
A ^w days afler tliis conversation, 
however, Janet went to Sally Martin's 
about three o'clock in tbe anernoon. 
The pudding that had been sent in 
for herself and " Mammy" struck her 
as just the sort of delicate morsel the 
poor consumptive girl would be likely 
to fancy, and in her usual impulsive 
way she had started up from the din- 
ner-table at oiu'e, put on her bonnel, 
and set off with a covered plateful to 
the neighboring street. When she 
entered the bouse there was no one to 
be seen ; but in the little sidei-oom 
where Sally lay, Janet heard a voice. 
It WHS one she had not heard before, 
but she immediatelv guessed it to be 
Mr. Tryan's. Her'first impulse was 
to set down her plate and go away, 
but Mrs. Martin might not be in, nnil 
then there woald be no one lo give 
Sally that delicioas bit of pudding. 
So she stood Htill, and was obliged to 
hear what Mr. Tryan was saying. He 
was interrupted by oneof the invalid's 
violent llts of coughing. 

" It is very hard lo bear, is it not ? " 
1 when she was still again. 
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the tone and the words were so un- 
like what she had expected to hear. 
There was none of the self.satisfied 
unction of the teacher, quoting, or ex- 
hortine, or expoundinj;, lor the benefit 
of the nearer, but a simple appeal far 
help, a confession of weakness. Mr. 
Tryan had his deeply felt troubles, 
then 1 Mr. Tryan, loo, like herself, 
knew whnt it was to tremble at a 
foreseen trial, — to shudder at sn im- 
pending burtlen, heavier than be felt 
able to bear? 

The most brilliant deed of virtue 
could not h:ive inclined Janet's good- 
will towards Mr. Tryan so much as 
this fellowship in suDcring, and the 
softening thought was in her eyes 
when he appeared in the door-way, 
pale, weary, and depressed. The 
sight of Janet standing there wilh the 
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it wonderfully. Pray for me, Sally, 
that [ may have strength too when 
the hour of great safTeringcomen. It 
is one of my worst weaknesses to 
shrink from bodily pain, and I think 
the time is perhaps not far off when 
I shall have to bear what you are 
bearing. But now I have tired you. 
We have talked enough. Good by." 
Janet waa surprised, and forgot her 
_.-_i __. ._ ,._ Tryan; 



which belongs tc 
pression made him start and pause q, 
little. Their eyes met, and they 
looked at each olher gravely for a 
few moments. Then Ihey bowed, and 
Mr. Tryan passed out. 

There is a power in the direct 
glance of a sincere and loving human 
sotil, which will do more 10 dissipate 
prejudice and kindle charity than tli9 
most elaborate arguments. The full- 
est exposition of Mr. Ttyan's doctrine 
might not hare sufficed to lonvince 
Janet Ibat he bad not an odious self, 
complacency in believing himself a 
peculiar child of God ; but one direct, 
pathetic look of his dissociated him 
with that conception forever. 

'This happened late in the autumn, 
not long before Sally Martin died. 
Janet mentioned her new impression 
:, for she was afraid of arrir- 
till morecompletecontradic- 
tion of her former ideas. We hai-e 
isiderable regard for our 
past self, and are not fond of casting 
reflections on that respected individual 
by a total negation of his opinions. 

' coujd no longer think of Mr. 

without synipaEhy, but she 
Still shrank from the idea of becoming 
hearer and admirer. That was a 
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And indeed ihia interview with Mr. 
Tryan was soon thrust iolo the bacb- 
cround of poor Janet's momory bj- the 
duly thickening miseries of her life. 



CBAPTEB XIII. 

The loss of Mr, Jerome as a client 
proved o^ilj the beginning of annoy- 
snipes to Dempster. That old geutle- 
iQan bad in him the rigorous remnant 
of an energy and perseverance which 
had created his own fortuno ; and be- 
ing, as I have hinted, given lo chew- 
ing thacuilof a righteous indication 
with considerable relish, hs was deter- 
mined tocarry on Ms rotributive wir 
Bzainst Che persecutin? attomer. 

Pryme, who WiiB oneo b- 

gtantiul rale-payers in t to 

parish of Dinglcy, and 



1 affairs 



Th 



sequence was a porso ar 

tween Dempster and ^ P m 
client demanded his act 
followed the old slory o 
l.iffyer's bill, with the u peas 
climate of taxing. 

These disagreeables, g 

many months, ran alon„ y 

With the pressing business of Mr. Arm- 
strong's lawsuit, which was threaten- 
ing to take a turn rather depreciatory 
of Dempster's professional prevision ; 
and it is not surprising (fiat, being 
thus kept in a constant state of irrita- 
ted excitement about his own affairs, 
he had little time for the further ex- 
hibition of his public spirit or for ral- 
lying the forlorn hope of sound ehurch- 
manship against cant and hypocrisy. 
Not a few persons who had a grudge 
against him began to remark, with 



satisfaction, that "Dempster's luck 
was fortjaking him"; particularly 
Mrs. Linnet, who thought she saw dis. 
tincily the gradual ripening of a 
providential scheme, whereby a just 
retribution would bo wrought on the 
man who had deprived her of Pye's 
Croft. On the other hand , Dempster's 
well'Satislied clients, who were of 
opinion that the punishment of his 
wickedness might conveniently be do- 
lened to another world, noticed with 
Borae concern that ha was drinking 
more than ever, and that both his 
temper and hisilriving were becoming 
more farious. Unhappily those ad- 
ditional glasses of brandy, that exas- 
peration of loud-tongued abuse, bad 
Other ctfects than any that entered 
into the contemplation of anxious cli- 
ents; tbey were the little superadded 
symbols that were perpetually raising 
the sum of home misery. 
PoorJanet! how heavilythe months 
od on for her, laden with fresh sor- 
ws as the summer passed into au- 
mn, the autumn into winter, and 
winter into spring again. Every 
erish morning, with its blank list- 
essness and despair, seemed mora 
h teful than the last ; every coming 



htm 



tsible to 



with- 



arming lierself in leaden s 

T e morning light brought no glad- 

3 to her ; it seemed only to throw 

glare on what had happened in the 

m candle-light, — on the cruel man 

ted immovable in drunken obsti- 

acy by the dead fire and dying lights 

he dining-room, rating tier in harsh 

tones, reiterating old reproaches, — or 

on a hideous blank of something un- 

rememhcred, something that must 

have mode that dark bruise on her 

shouhter, which ached as she dressed 

herself. 

Do you wonder how it was that 
things had come to this pass, — what 
offence Janet had commitKd in the 
early years of marriage to rouse the 
brutal hatred of ibis man T The seed* 
of things are very small ; the hours 
lie between sunrise andlhegloom 
idaight are travelled through by 
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tiniest markings of ths clock 
Janet, looking baek along the Hfieen 

J ears of her manned life, hHrdlj' knew 
ow or where this total inixerf hrsai 
liardlj knew when Che sweet woddi 
love and hope that had sec forever 
had ceased U> makea twilightof Diem- 
ot; and relenciog, befitre Che oncom- 
ing ot Che utcer dark. 

Old Mrs. Dempster thoaghC she saw 
the true b«f;iiiniii{; of ic ell in Janet's 
vane of housekeeping skill and exact- 
ness. "JaneC," she said to herself, 
3 always running about doing 



things for other peo^B. and neglecting 

her own house. Th ------ - 

man : what 



c provokes 



lie loving, and making a fni^s with her 
haabaml, if she does n't take caro and 
keep liis home jnst as he likes it; if 
she is n't at hand when he wants any- 
thing ijone ; if slio docs n't altend lo 
sll his wishes, let chem be as sm] ~ 
they may t That was what I did 
when I was a wife, Chough 1 did n'C 
make half so much ftisB abouc loving 
my husband. Then, Janet had no 
children." .... Ah 1 there Mom- 
my Dempster had touched a true 
spring, not perhaps of her Bon's cra- 
elty, but of half of JancC's misery. 
If she had hod babes to rock to sleep, 
— little ones lo kneel in Cheir night- 
dresses and say their prayers at her 
knees, — sweet boys and iiirls Co put 
their j'oiing arms mund her neck and 
kiss away her tears, her poor hungry 
heart would have been fed with strong 
love, and might never have needed 
that fierj' poison to still its cravings. 
Mighty is the force of motherhood I 
says the great tragic poet Co us across 
Che ages, Hading, aa usual, the simplesi 
words for Che sublimesC fact, — Sfivoy 
rb TiKrof itrriu. It transforms all 
things by its vital heal ; it tnrns timid- 
ity into fierce courage, and dreadlcss 
defiance into CremulouBSubmission; it 
turns thonghtlessnoss into foresight, 
and yec stills all anxiety into calm 
content; it makes selfishness become 
self-denial, and gives even to hard 
vanity the glance of admiring love. 
Yes I if Janet had been a mother, she 



But do not believe that it was an;r- 

Cr Janet that formed the motive of 
husband's cruelly. Cruelty, like 
every other vice, requires no molire 
outside itself, — it only requires op- 

Birtunity. You do not suppose 
empster had any motive for drink- 
ing beyond the craving for drink ; the 
presence of brandy was the only neces- 
sary condition. And an unloving, 
tyrannous, brutal man needs no mo- 
tive to prompt his iruelty ; he needs 
oiilv itie perpetual presence of a 
woman he can call his own. A 
whole iwrk full of lame or timid- 
eyed animals lo torment at his will 
would not ser>'e him so well to glue 
his lusC of Corcurci Chev could noC 
fed as one woman does'; they could 
not throw out llie keen retort which 
whets Ihe edge of hatred. 

Janet's bitterness would overflow in 
ready words ; she wus not lo be made 
mock by cruelty; she would repent 
of nothing in the face of injustice, 
though she was subdued in a moment 
by a word or n look ChaC refilled ihe 
old days of fondnefs ; and in times 
of comparative calm would often re- 
cover her sweet woman's habit of ca- 
ressing ptnyful afTection. But such 
days were become rnre, and poor 
Janet's soul was kept like a vexed 
sea. tossed by a new storm before the 
old waves have falleu. Proud, angry 



him but love him too well, — but be- 
in him too foolishly ? He had 
ty on her tender flesh ; he could 
. ) 'the soft neck he had once asked 
to kiss. Yetshe would not admit her 
retchedness ; she had married bim 
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blindly, and she would bear it o 
the terrible end, whatever that n 
be. Better this misery titan tlie blank 
that la/ fur her outride her married 
borne. 

But there was one person who 
heard all the plaints and all ihe out- 
: bursts of bitterness and despair which 
Janet was never templed to pour into 
any other cflr ; anilalasl in lior wor^t 
momenta, Janet would throw out wild 
reproaches Hgainst that patient listeii- 
er. For the wrong that vouscb onr 
angry passions finds only a meilium 
in us; it passes throuirh us like a 
vibration, and we inflict what wc 
have suffered. 

Mrs. Baynor saw too clearly all 
through Ihe winter that tWrnga weru 

Eauin'i; worje in Orchard Street. She 
ad evidunco enough of it in Janet's 
visits to her ; and, though her own 
visits to her daughter were so timed 
that she Haw little of Dempster per- 
sonally, she noticed many indicstionjt, 
not only that he was drinking to 
greater excess, but that ho wus begin- 
ning to lose thjt physical power oFsup- 
parting excess which hud lon^ been the 
admiiation of such flue spirits as Mr. 
Tomllnson. It seemed as if Domp- 
sCer had some consciousness of this, 
— some new distrust of himself; for, 
before winter was over, it wns ob- 
g^ved that he liail renounced his habit 
of driving out alone, and was never 
I- iijj gig without a servant by 



Nemesis is lame, but 
lossat stature, like (he l^ds ; and 
times, while her sword is not yi 
sheathed, she stretches out her 









a old sobjeci 



Mrs. 



Dempster, every one remarked, 
. look^ mors miserable than ev 
though she kept up the old prefer. . 
of lieing happy and satisfied. She 
was scarcely ever seen, as she used ' 



be, going aboat on her good-natured 
errands ; anil even old Mre. Crewe, 
who hail always been wilfully blind 
to anything wrong in her favorite 
Janet, was obliged (o admit that she 
hud not seemed like herself lately. 
"The poor thing's out of health," 
said the kind little old lady, in answer 
■o all gossip about Janet; " her head- 
aches always were bad, and 1 know 
what headaches are ; whv, tliey make 
one quite delirious somotinieB. Mrs. 
Phipps, for her part, declared she 
would never ancepc an invtt:i[ion lo 
Dempster's again ; it was getting so 
very disagreeable to go there, Mrs. 
Dempster was often "so strange." 
To lie sure, there were drvadfnl 
stories about the way Dempster used 
his wife ; but in Mrs. Phipp's opin- 
ion, it was six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. Mrs. Dempster hod 
never been likeotlievwomcn ; slie had 
always a flighty way with her, carry- 
ing parcels of snuff to old Mrs. 
'I'ooke, and going to drink tea with 
Mrs. Brinlcy, tlie carpenter's wife ; 
and then never caking care of her 
clothes, always wearing the same 
tilings woefc-d.iy or Sunday. A man 
has a poor lookout with n wife of that 
sort. Mr. Phipps, amiable and la- 
conic, wondered how it was women 
were so fond of rimning each other 

Mr. Pratt having been called in 
provisionally to a patient of Mr. Pil- 
grim's in n case of compound fracture, 
observed in a fiiendly rolloqnj witli 
his brother surgeon the next day : — 

" So Dempster has left oflT driving 
himself, I see; he won't end with a 
broken neck after all. You 'II have a 
case of meningitis and delirium tre- 
mens instead." 

"Ah," snid Mr. Pilgrim, "he can 
hardly stand it much longer at the 
he 's going on. one would think. 
I been conraundedly cut op about 
that business of Armstrong's, 1 fancy. 
It may do him some harm, perhaps, 
but Dempster most have feathered his 

nest pretty well ; h ~---j .. i.— 

a little business." 
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"His busicees nill outlast him, 
that 's preltj- dear," saiJ Pra« ; 
" he '11 run dgwn like a watch with a 
brolien spring one of these days." 

Another prognostic of evil to Demp- 
ster came at tiie begintiinj; of Mureli, 
Por then little " Mamsey " died — 
died suddenly. The housemaid found 
her seated motionless in her arm-chair, 
her knitting fallen down, and the lor- 
toise-shell cat reposing; on it unre- 

E roved. The litlle white old woman 
ad ended her wintry age of patient 
. sorrow, believing ta the last that 
" Kobert might have been a good 
husband as he had been a good son." 
When the earth was thrown on 
Mamsejr's coffin, and the son, in crape 
ccarf and lialband, turned anay liomc- 
wuril, his good angel, lingering with 
outstretched wing on the edfje of the 
grave, cast one despairing look aflec 
him, and toot flight forever. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

The last week in March — three 
weeks after old Mrs, Dempster died 
— occurred the unpleasant winding 
up of aHairs between Dempster and 
Mr. Fryme, and under this additional 
source of irritation the attorney's di- 
urnal drunkenness hod taken on its 
most ill-tempered and brutal (ihase. 
On the Friday morning, before setting 
out for Rnthcrby, he told his wife 
that be had invited "four men to din- 
ner at half past six that evening. 
The previous night had been a terrible 
one for Janet, and when her husband 
broke his grim morning silence to say 
these few words, sho was looking so 
blank and listless that he added in a 
loud sharp key. " Do yon hear what I 
say ! or must I tell the cook f " She 
started, and said, " Yes, I hear." 

" Then mind and have a dinner 
provided, and don't go mooning about 
like crazy Jane." 

Half an hour afterwards Mrs, Raj- 
nor, quietly bnsy in her kitchen with 
her hooMboId labors, — for she had 



only a little twelve-j'ear-old girl as a 
servant, — lieard with trembling Che 
rattling of the garden gate and the 
opening of the outer door. Sho knew 
tiie step, and in one short moment she 
lived befiirchand through the coming 
scene. She hurried out of the kitchen, 
and there iti the passage, as she had 
folt, Slood Janet, her eyes worn as if 
by night-long watching, her dress 
careless, lier step languid. No cheer- 
ful morning greeting (o her mother, 

— no kiss. She turned into the par- 
lor, and, sealing herself on the bofa 
opposite her mother's chair, looked 
vacantly at the walls and fumilure 
nnlil the corners of her month began 
to tremble, and her dark eyes tilled 
with teai's that fell unwipcd down her 
cheeks. The motlier sat silently i^- 

iiositc to her, afraid to speak. She 
elt sure there was nothing new the 
matter, — sure that the torrent of 
words would come sooner or later. 

" Mother] why don't you speak to 
meV Jane burst out at last ; "you 
don't care about my suffering; you 
are blaming me iKcause I feel — be- 

"My child, I am not blaming you, 

— my heart is bleeding for you. 
Tour head is bad this mominf.', — 
you bare had a bad night. Let me 
make you a cup of tea now. Per- 
haps you did n t like your hreak- 
fasl." 

"Yes, that is what you always 
Ihink. mother. It is the old story, 
you think. You don't ask me what 
It is I have had to bear. You are 
tired of liearing me. You are cruel, 
like the rest; ovci^ one is cruel in 
this world. Kollnng but blame — 
blame — blame; never any pity, God 
is cruel to have sent me into the world 
to bear all this misery." 

"Janet, Janet, don't say 80. It is 
not for us to judge ; we must submit ; 
we must be thankful for (he gift of 
lift." 

"Tbnnkfiil for life 1 Why shontd 
I be thankful? God has made me 
with a heart to feel,, and he has sent 
me nothing but miseiy. How could 
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me, mother! — wh/ did ran let me 
marry 1 Yon knew what briites men 
coald be ; and there 's no help for me, 
i— no hope. I can't kill myself; I've 
tried ; but I can't loavo this world 
and go to another. There may be no 
pity for me there, as there is nooe 



Have I e 
A 

I he pnt pity into your heart 
for many a poor sufferer? Where 
did it come from, if not from him 1 " 

broke out into sobs instead of com- 
plainings ; and hermoihcrwas thank- 
ful, fur after that crisis there would 
very likely come relenting, and ten- 
derness, and comparative calm. She 
went one Co malie some tea, and 
when she relumed with the traj in 
her hands, Janet had dried her eyes 
sni! now turned them towards her 
mother with a f^nt attempt to smilo ; 
hut the poor face, in its sad blurred 
beauty, looked ait the more piteons, 

" Mother wiil insist npon her tea," 
she BUd, "and I really think lean 
drink a cup. But I must go home 
directly, for there are people coming 
to dinner. Could you go with mo 
and help me, mother? " 

Mrs. Baynor was always ready to 
do that. She went to Orchard Street 
with Janet, and remained with her 



■e cheerfiil and willing to at- 
tend to her toilet. At half past five 
everything was in order; Janet was 
dressed ; and when the mother had 
kissed herandsaid good by.she could 



figure, looking all the grander for the 
plainness of the deep mourning dress, 
and the noble face with its massy 
fblds of black hair, made matronly 
by a simple white cap. Janet hod 
that enduring hea,nty which belongs 
to pure majestic outline and depth of 
IS 



tint. Sorrow and neglect leave their 
tr:ices on sucii beauty, but it thrills 
lis to the last, like a glorious Greek 
temple, which, for all the loss it has 
Euflered from time and barbarous 
hands, has gained a solemn history, 
and fills our imagination the more be- 
cause it is incomplete to the sense- 
It was six o'clock before Dempster 
returned from Rotherby. He had evi- ■ 
deutly drunk a great deal, and was in 
an angry humor ; but Janet, who Imd 
gathered some Utile courage and for- 
bearance from (he consciousness that 
she bad done her best to-day, was de- 
termined to speak pleasantly to him. 
" Robert," she said gently, as she 
saw iiim seat himself in the dining- 
room in his dusty snuffy clothes, and 
take some documents out of his pock- 
et, " will you not wash and change 
your dress ? It wiil refresh you." 

" Leave me atone, will youVsaid 
Denipstcr, in his most brutal tone. 

" iJo change your coat and waist- 
coat, they are so dusty. I 've laid 
all your things out ready." 
" O yon have, have you t " After 
few minutes he rose very deliberate- 
ly and walked up stairs into his bed- 

. Janet had often been scolded 

e for not laying out his clothes, 
and she thought now, not withont 
some wonder, that this attention of 
hers bad brought him to compliance. 
Presently he called out, "Janet!" 
nd she went up stairs. 
"Here I Take ihatt" ho said, as 
jon as she reached the door, flinging 
I her the coat she had laid out. 
Another time, leave me to do as I 
lease, will yon 1 " 

The coat, flung with great force, 
only brushed her shoulder, and fell 
- - distance within the drawing- 
, the door of which stood open 
just opposite. She hastily retreated 
" i she saw the waistcoat coming, and 
IE by one the clothes she had laid 
It were all Bang into the drawiag- 

Janet'g face flushed with anger, and 
for the first time in her life her resent- 
ment overcame Che long -cherished 
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Stide tliat made her hide her griefs 
flm the world. There are moments 
when by Eome strange impulse we 
contradict our past solve), — fatal 
momenta, when a fit of passion, like 
H lava stream, lays low Che work of 
half our lives. Janet thought ; " I 
will not pick up the clothes ; tlicy 
ehall lie there until the visitors eome, 
and he shall be ashamed of himself." 

There was a knock at the door, 
and she made haste to seat herself in 
the drawing-room, lest the servant 
should enter and remove the clothes, 
which were lying half on the table 
and half on the ground. Mr. Lowme 
entered with a lees familiar visitor, a 
client oT Dempster's, and the next 
moment Dempster himself came in. 

His eye fell at once on the clothes, 
and then turned for an instant with 
a devilish glance of concentrated 
hatred on Janet, who, still flushed 
and excited, affected unconsciousness. 
After shaking hands with his visitors, 
he immediately rang the bell. 

" Take those clothes away," he 
said to the servant, not looking at 
Janet again. 

During dinner, she kept up her as- 
sumed air of indifference, and tried 
to seem in high spirits, laughing and 
talking more than usual. In reality, 
she felt as if she had defied a wild 
be«»t within the four walls of his den, 
and he was crouching backward in 

Kpararion for his deadly spring, 
mpster affected to take no notice 
of her, talked obstreperously, and 
drank steadily. 



o become heavy 
so to fall asleep down stairs', whicii 
was a rare hut occasional ending of 
his nights. She told the servants td 
sit np no longer, and she herself un- 
dressed and went to bed, trying to 
cheat her imagination into the belief 
that the day was ended (or her. But 



when she lay down, she became more 
intensely awake than ever. Every- 
thing she had taken this evening 
seemed only to stimulate her senses^ 
and her apprehensions to new vivid-' 
ncss. Her heart beat violently, anil 
she heard every sound in the house. 

At last, when it was twelve, she 
heard Mr. Budd go out ; she heard 
the door slum. Dempster had not 
moved. Was he asleep? Would he 
forget! The minute seemed long, 
while, with a quickening pulse, she 
was on the stretch to catch every 

"Janetl" The loud jarringToiee 
seemed to strike her like a nurled 
weapon. 

"Janetl " he called again, moving 
out of the dining-i^om to the loot of 
the slf^rs. 

There was a pause of a minute. 

" If you don't come, I '11 kill vou." 

Another pause, and she heard him 
turn back into the dining-room. He 
was gone for a light, — perhaps for a 
weapon. Perhaps he tcovid kill her. 
Let him. Life was as liideons as 
death. T'or years she had been nish- 
ing on to some unknown bul certain 
horror; and now she was close upon 
it She was almost glad. She was 
in a state of Unshed feverish defiance 
that neutralized her woman's terrors. 

She heard his heavy step on the 
stairs ; she saw the slowly advancing 
light. Then she saw the tall massive 
figure, and the heavy fate, now fierce 
with drunken rage. He had nothing 
but the candle in his band. He set 
it down on the table, and advanced 
close to the bed. 

" So you think you '11 defy me, do 
yon 1 We 'i! see how long that will 
last. Get up. madam; out of bed 

In the close presence of the dread- 
ful man, — of this Iioga crushing force, 
armed with savage will, — poor Janet's 
desperate defiance all forsook her, and 
her terrors came bsck. Trembling 
she got up, and stood helpless in her 
nightdress before her husband. 

He seized her with his heavy grasp 
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by the shoulder, and pushed lier be- 
fore him. 

" 1 'II cool your hoi spirit for you I 
I 'II tBich you to brare ine ! " 

Slowly lio pushed her along before 
him, down slairs and through 
passage, whera a STiiall oil lamp 
slill flickering. What was he going 
to do to her 1 She tlioaght every mo- 
ment he was going to ilnsh her befbre 
him on the ground. But she gave no 
scream, — slic only trembled. 

He pushed her on to the ontranoe, 
and held her firmly in his grasp while 
he lifted the laloli of the door. Then 
ho opened the door a little way, 
thrust her oat, and slammed it be- 
hind her. 

For a short space, it seemed like a 
deliverance to Janet. The harsh 
northeast wind, that blew through 
her thin nightdress, nnd ssnt hor 
long heavy black hair streaming, 
Bcemed like the breath of pity ufler 
the grasp of that thniateninff mon- 



But SI 






from an overpowering terror gave 
way befure the sense of the fate that 
had really coma upon her. 

This, then, was what she had boen 
travelling toivardj tbi-ou^h hor long 
years of misery I Not yotdcftlh, OhI 
if she had been brave enough lor it, 
death would have been better. The 
Bervnnts .slept at the back of the house ; 
itnpossible to mako them hear, 



edge. And she would not have tried- 
He had ihrost her out, and it should 

There would have been dead silence 
in Orchard Street but for the whist- 
ling of the wind and the swirling of 
the March dust on the pavement. 
Thick clouds covered the sky ; every 
door was closed ; every window was 
dark. No ray of light fell on ihe tall 
while figure that stood iQ lonely mis- 
ery on the doorstep ; no eye rested 
on Janet as she sank down on the 
cold atone, and looked into the dis- 
mal night. Shi: seemed to be look- 
ing into her own blank future. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Toe stony street, the bitter north- 
east wind and darkness, — and in the 
midst of them a lender woman Ihrust 
out from her husband's home in her 
thin nigbliiress, the harsh wind cut- 
ting her nuked feet, and driving her 
long hair away from her halt-clad 
bosom, wiiere the poor heart is ' 
crushed with anguish and despair. 

The drowning man, urged by the 
Supremo agony, lives in an instant 
through all his huppy and unhappy 
past : when the dark flood has fallen 

moment, sees the drama acted over 
again. And even in those earlier cri- 
ses, which are but types of death, — 
when wc are cut olf abruptiyfrom the 
li^ we have known, when we can no 
longer expect to-morrow to resemble 
■yeslCTday, and find ourselves by some 
sudden shock on tho confines of the un- 
known, — Ihore is often the same sort 
of lighlning-flash through the dark 
and unfrequented chambers of mem- 

'hen Janet sat down aHrerlng on 
the door-stone, with tlic door shut n&- 
" er past life, and the future blact 
inshapen before her as the night, 
the scenes of her childhood, her youth, 
and her painful womanhood, rushed 
back upon her consciousness, and 
made one picture with her present des- 
olation. The petted child taking her 
newest toy tiS bed with her, — the 
young girl, proud in strength and 
beauty, dreaming that life was an easy 
thing, and that it was pitiful weakness 
to be unhappy, — the bride, passing 
with tremblmg joy from the outer 
court to the inner sanctuary of wo- 
man's life, — the vrite, beginning her 
initiation into sorrow, wounded, re- 
senting, yet still hoping and forgiving. 









king 



through weary years the one refuge 
of despair, oblivion ; — Janet seemed 
to herself all these in the same mo- 
ment that she wae conscious of being 
seated on the cold stone under the 
shock of a new misery. All her early 
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it kept aloof from her, it poured no 
biilm into her wounds, it stretched 
out Qo hand to bear up her weak re- 
solve, to fonify her tainting courage. 
Now, in her utmost lonelineaa, she 
shed no tear ; she sat EtacinB fixedly 
into the darkness, while in wai'dlj slie 
past, almost losing 



le that it 






>rt)iat 



a spects- 



gladness, all lier bright hopes and il- 
lusions, all her gifts of buautj and af- 
fection, served only to darken (he rid- 
dle of her lifu ; they were the betray- 
ing promises of a eruol destiny whicli 
had brought out those swc«t blossoms 
only that the winds and slornis might 
have a greater work of desolation, 
which had nuiwd her likeapel I'ann 
into tenderness and Ibnd expeetalion, 
onij; that she might feel a keener ter- 
ror in the clutch of the panther. Her 
mother had sometimes said that trou- 
bles were sent to make us better and 
draw UH nearer to Gud. What mock- 
ery Ihat seemed lo Janet ! Her trou- 
bles had been sinking her lower Irom 
{oar to year, pressing upon her like 
cavy fever-laden vapors, and pervert- 
ing the very plenitada of her nature 
inlfl a deeper source of disease. Her 
wretchedness had been a perpetual- 
ly lielilening instrument of torture,"' 
which had gradually absorbed all the 
other sensibilitica of her nature into 
the sense of pnia and ihe maddened 
craving lor relief, 0, if some ray of 
hope, of pity, of consolation, would 
pierce throngli the horrihle gloom, she 
might heliei-e then in a Divine love, — 
in a Heavenly Father who cared for his 
children I But now she had no taith, 
no trust. There was nothing she 
conld lenn on in the wide worlil, for 
her mother was only a Icllow-su^rer 
in her own lot. The poor patient wo- 
man conld do little more than mourn 
with her daughter : she had humble 
resignation enough to sustain her own 
soul, but she could no more give com- 
fort and fortitude to Janet, than the 
withered ivy-covered trunk can bear 
tip its strong, full-boughed offspring 
crashing down under an Alpine atorm. 
Janet felt she was nlone : no human 
Bonl had measured her anguish, had 
understood her self-desp^r, had en- 
tered into her sorrows and her sins 

with that deep-sighted sympathy j morning light, there ii. — - . 
which is wiser than all blame, more she was frightened at the thought of 
potent than all reproof, — such sym- spending long hours in the cold, 
tiathy as had swelled her own heart | Life might mean anguish, might 
for many a suffa/er. And if there was l mean despair; but — O, she must 
any Divine Pity, she could not (eel it; I duich it, though with bleeding; fin- 



she was anything more than a _^__. 
lor at a strange and drcadtnl play. 

The loud sound of the church 
clock, striking one, startled lier. She 
had not been there more than half an 
hour, then ■• And it seemed to her as 
if she had been there half the night. 
She was getting benumbed with cold. 
With that strong instinctive dread of 
pain and death which had made her 
recoil from suicide, she started np, 
and the disagreeabla scnsntion of rest- 
her benumbed f^et helped to 



the clouds, and there 
(ame every now and then a dim light 
of stars that frightened her more than 
the darkness ; it was like a cruel fin- 
ger pointing her out in her wretched- 
ness and humiltalion ; it made her 
shudder at Ihe thought of the morn- 
ing twiiight. What could she do? 
Not go 10 her mother, — not rouse 
her in the dead of night lo tell her 
this. Her mother would think she 
was a spectre, it would be enough 
to kill her with horror And the 
way there was EO long , . , , if shu 
sho'uld meet some one . . , jet 
t seek some shelter, some- 
hide herself. Five doors off 
there was Mrs. Petlifer'e; that kind 
would take her in. It was of 
no use now to be proud and mind 
about the world's knowing; she had 
noihing to wish for, nothing tr 
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gers ; her feet must cling to the firm 
earlh that tlie Eunlighl wniild revisit, 
not slip into the untried abyss, where 
she miylit lang even for familiar 

Janet trod slowlf with her naked 
feet on llie rou^h pavement, Ircm- 
bling lit the fitful gleams of starlight, 
and supporting lierself by the wall, 
aa the gusts of wind drove right 
against her. The very wind was 
tnicl : it tried to push her bnck from 
the door whore slie wanted to go and 
knock and a«k for pity. 



way up a wide passage which opened 
into the street through an archway. 
Janet tumtxl up iJic arcliway, and 
saw a faint lii;hl comin); from Mrs. 
Petlifer's i)edroom window. The 
glimmer of a ruslilight from a room 
where a friend was lying was like a 
lay of mercy to Janet, after that 
long, long time of darkness and lonc- 
jincss ; it would not be so dreadful to 
awake Mis. Pelrifcr as she had 
thought. Yet she lingered some min- 
utes at the door before she gathered 
courage to knock; slie felt as if ihc 
sound must betray her to others be- 
sides Mrs. Pettifer, though there was 
no other dwelling that opened into 
the passage, — only warehouses and 
ODt.buildings. There was no gravel 
fur her to throw up at the windotv, 
nothing but heavy pavement; there 
WHS no door-bell ; she must knock. 
Her first rnp was very timid, — one 
feeble fall of the knocker ; and thi^n 
she stood still again for manv min- 
utes : but presently she rallied her 
courage ana knocked several times 
together, not loudly, but rapidly, so 
that Mrs. Pettifer, if Eho only beard 
the sound, could notmislake it. And 
she had heard it, for by and by the 
casement of her window was opened, 
and Janet perceived that she was 
bending out to try and discern who it 
was at the door. 

" It is I, Mrs. Fetlifer ; it is Janet 
Dempster. Take mu in, for pity's 
sake." 



"Merciful God! what has happen- 

" Robert has turned me out. I 
have been in the cold a long while." 

Mrs. Pettifer said no more, hut 
hurried away from the window, and 
was soon at the door with a hght in 
her hand, 

" Come in, my poor dear, come in," 
said the good woman in a tremulous 
voice, drawing Janet within the door. 
" Come into my warm bed, and may 
God in heaven save and comfort 

The pitying eyes, tho tender voice, 
the warm touch, caused a rush of new 
feeling in Janet. Her heart swelled, 
and she hurst out suddenly, like a 
child, into loud passionate solM. Mrs. 
Pettifer could not help crying with 
her, but she said, " Come up stwrs, 
my dear, come- Don't lingw in the 
cold." 

She drew the poor sobbing thing 
gently up stairs, and persuaded her 
to get into the warm lied. But it 
was long before Janet could lie down. 
She sat leaning her head on her 
knees, convulsed by sobs, while the 
motherly woman covered her with 
cluihes jnd held her arms round her 
to comfort her with warmth. At last 
the hyBterifal paBsion had exlmusted 
iiself^and she foli back on the pillow ; 
but her throat was still agitated by 

filteoQs after-sobs, such as shake a 
itlle child even when it has found a 
refuge fVom its alarms on its moth- 

Now Janet was getting quieter, 
Mrs, Pettifer determined to go down 
and make a cup of tea, the first thing 
a kind old woman thinks of as a sol- 
ace and restorative under all calami- 
ties. Happily there was no danger 
of awaking her servant, a heavy girl 
of sixteen, who was snoring blissfully 
ill the attic, and might be kept igno- 
rant of the way in which Mrs. 
Dempster had come in. So Mrs. 
Pettifer busied herself with rousing; 
the kitchen fire, wlilch was kept in 
under a huge "raker," — a possibil- 
ity liy which Che coal of the midland 
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3 for nil itf slownes! 



...... bad ceased, nnd she 

]ost in thought ; her ejes were fixed 
vacantly on the msh1i)(ht Ehade, and 
all tlie lines of sorrow were deepened 
in her face. 

" Now, my dear," said Mrs Pclti- 
fer, " let me persuade you to drink a 
cup of wa; you '11 find it warm you 
and soothe jou very muoli. Wiiy, 
dear Imart, your feet are like ice still. 
Sow, do drink this tea, and I'll 
n^p 'em up in flannel, and then 
Ihov 'II get warm." 

Janet turned her dark eyes on her 
old fiiend and stretched 



Shew 



I too mnch 






anything ; her sufiering lay like 
heavy weight on her power of speech ; 
but she wanted to kiss the good kind 
wo^iian, Mrs. Pcttifcr, setting down 
thu cup, bent towards Iho gad beauli- 
fiil face, and Janet kissed her with 
earnest liacramenlol kissf s, — such 
kisses as seal a new and closer bond 
between the helper nnd the helped. 
She drank the lea obediently. " ^' 









"Bttt 



will get into bed. I shall 
lie still now." 

Mrs Petiiftr felt it was the best 
thing she conld do lo lie down quietly 
and say no inorC. tShe hoped Janet 
might go to sleep. As for herself, 
with that tendency to wakefulness 
common to advanced years, she found 
it impossible to compose hergcif to 
sleep again after this agitating snr- 
prise. She lay listening to the clock, 
wonderiog what had led to this new 
outrage of Dempster's, praying for 
the poor ihin^f at her side, and pity- 
ing the mother who would have to 



CHAPTER STL 



Ei;vious excitement of her brain, 
er ideas had a new vividness, which 
made her feel as if she had only seen 
life through a, dim ha^e before; her 
thoughts, instead of springing fiiim 
the action of her own mind, were 
external existences, that thrust them- 
selves imperiously npon her J ike 
haunting visions. The future took 
shape aiicr shape of misery before 

Iler 

- . long overshadowed 

her life that her imnc'nation could 
not keep hold of a condition in which 
that great dread was absent ; and 
even his absence — what was iti 
only a dreary vacant flat, where there 
was nothing lo slrire after, nothing 
to long for. 

At last, the light of morning quench- 
ed the mstitight, and Janet's thoughts 
became more and more fragmentary 
and confused. She was every mo- 
ment slipping off tlie level on which 
she lay thinking, down, down into 
some depth from which she tried to 
rise again with a start. SInmberwas 
stealing over her weary brain ; that 
uneasy slumber which is only better 
than wretched waking, because the 
life we seemed to live in it determines 
no wretched future, because the things 
we do itnd satibr in it are but hate- 
ful shadows, and leave no impress 
that petrifies into an irrevocable 

She had scarcely been asleep an 
hour when her movements became 
more violrnt, her mutterings more 
frequent and agitated, till at last she 
started up with a smothered cry, and 
looked wildly round her, shaking with 
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Eilent a little while, she said ; " It was 
a liorriblo dream. Dear Mrs. Petti- 
fiir, don't let any one know I am hero. 
Keep it a secret. If ha finda out, 
be will come and drag me back 
again." 
" So, my dear, depend on rae. I ve 

^*u<t thouglit 1 shall send the servant 
omc on a holiday, — I've promised 
her a, good while. I '11 send her 
away as soon as she's had hsr break- 
fast, and she '11 have no occasion to 
know you 're here. There 's no hold- 
ing servants' tongues, if you let 'em 
know anything. What they don't 
know, they won't lell; you may 
trust 'em so far. But should it't you 
like me to go and fetch your moth- 



■'No, : 



t yet, I 






le her yet." 

" Well, it shall be just as you like. 
Now try and get to sleep again. I 
shall leave yon for an hour or two, 
and send off Phceba, and then bring 
you some breakbst. I'll lock the 
door behind me, so that the girl 
may n't come in by chance." 

The daylight changes the aspect of 
misery to us, as of everything else. 
In the ni>;ht it presses on our imagina- 
tion, — the forms it lakes are false, 
fitful, exaggerated; in broad day it 
sickens our sense with the dreary per- 
sistence of deflnice measurable reality. 
The man who looks with ghastly 
horror on oU bis property aflame in 
the dead of night has not half the 
eonse of destitntiou ho will have in 
the morning, when he walks over the 
ruins lying blackened in (he pitilesa 
sunshine. That moment of intensest 
depression was come to Janet, when 
the daylight which showed her the 
walls, ami chaira, and tables, and all 
the commonplace featity that suT' 
rounded her, seemed to lay bare the 
future too, and bring out into oppres- 
sire distinctness all the details of a 
weary life to be lived from day to day, 
with no hope to strengthen her against 
that evil habit, which she loathed in 
ratrospect and yet was powerless to 
rwist. Ber husband would never 



consent to her living away from him : 
she was become necessary to his 
tyranny ; he would never willingly 
loosen tus grasp on her. She had a 
vague notion of some protection tha 
iaw might give her, if she could prove 
bor life in danger from him ; but she 
shrank utterly, as she had always 
done, from any active, puhlic resist- 
ance or vengeance : she felt too crush- . 
ed, too faulty, too liable to reproach, 
to have the courage, even if she had 
had the wish, to put herself openly in 
the _positiou of a wronged woman 
seeking redress. She had no strength 
lo sustain her in a course of self- 
defence and independence : there was 
a darker shadow over her life than the 
dread of her husband, — it was the 
shadow of selfnicspnjr. The easiest 
thing would be to go away and hide 
herself from him. But then there was 
her mother : Robert had all her little 
property in his hands, and that little 
was scarcely enough to keep her in 
comlbrt without his aid. If Janet 
went away alone he would be sure to 
persecute her mother ; and if she diil 
go away, — what then ? She must 
work to maintain herself; she must 
exert herself, weary and hopeless as 
she was, to begin life afresh. How 
hard that seemed to her! Janet's 
nature did not belie her grand iitce 
and form : there was energy, there 
was strength in it; but it was the 
strength of the vine, which must 
have its broad leaves and rich clusters 
borne up by a Hrm stay. And now 
she had nothing to rest on, — no 
faith, no love. If her mother had 
been very -feeble, aged, or sickly, 
Janet's deep pity and tenderness might 
have made a daughter's duties an 
interest and a solace ; bat Mrs. Ray- 
nor had never needed tendance ; she 
had always been giving help to her 
dat^hter ; she had always been a 

itwas one of Janet's pangs of memory, 
that instead of being her mother's 
comfort, she had been her mother's 
trial. Everywhere the same sadness I 
Her Ufe was a son -dried, barren 
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No ! She suddenly thought — and 
the ihought was like an electric shock 

— there was one spot in hor memory 
which seemed to promise hor an ua- 
Iried spring, where the waters might 
lie sweet. That short interview with 
Mr. 1'iyan hod come back upon her, 

— his voice, liis words, his look, which 
tolJ lier that he knew sorrow. His 
words hod implied that he thought his 
death was near; yet he had a, faith 
which enabled him to labor, — enabled 
him Co give comfort to others. That 
look of his came hack on her with 
vividness greater than it had had tor 
her in reality : surdy he knew more 
of the secrets of sorrow than other 
men ; perhaps he had some message 
of comfort, different from the feeue 
words she had been Dsed to hear from 
others. She was lired, she was sick 
of that barren exhortation, — Do right, 
nnd keep a clear conscience, and bod 
will reward yon, and your trouhlea 
will be easier to hear. She wanted 
ttrength to do righl, — she wauled some- 
thing to rely on besides her own reso- 
luCious ; for was not the path behind 
her nil strewn with tmtcn resolutions I 
How could she trust in new ones? 
She had often heard Mr. Tryan 
lauglied at for being fond of great 
sinners. She began to see a new 
meaning in those words : he would 
perhaps understand her helplessness, 
her wants. If she could pour out her 
heart to him ! if she coald for the 
first time in her Hfe unlock all the 
chambers of her soul ! 

The impulse to confession almost 
always requires the presence of a fresh 
car and a fresh htbrt; and in oot 
moments of spiritual need, the man to 
whom we have no tie but our common 
natareseemanearer to us than mother, 
hrother, or friend. Our doily familiar 
life is but a hiding of ourselves from 
each other behind a screen of trivial 
words and deeds, and those who sit 
with Bs at the same hearth are oflen 
(be farthest off from tlie deep human 



soul within us, full of unspoken evil 
and unacted good. 

When Mrs. Pettifer came back to 
her, turning the key and opening the 
door very gentiy, Janet, mste^ of 
being asleep, as her good friend had 

her new tho 
Mrs. Pettifer" i 
Tryan ; but she was arrested by donbls 
and timidity. He might not feel for 
her, — he might be shocked at her 
confession, — he might talk to her of 
doctrines she could not nnderstand or 
believe. She could not make up her 
mind yet; but she was too restless 
under this mental straggle to remain 

" Mrs. Pettifer," she said "I an't 
lie here any longer; I mus g up 
Will you lend me some cloth 

Wrapped in such drapery as M b 
Pettifer could find for her ta fign e 
Janet went down into the lit pa o 
and tried lo take some of th break 
fast her friend had prepared f h 
But her effort was not a u ce fii 
one ; her cup of tea and hi a 

were only half finished, Th ad n 
weight of discouragement prt ^ P n 
her more and more heavi y T e 
wind had fallen, and a drizz ng ain 
had come on; there was no prospect 
from Mrs. Pcltifer'E parlor bntablank 
wall ; and as Janet looked oot at the 
window, the rain and the smoke- 
blackened bricks seemed to blend 
themselves in sickening identity with 
her desolation of spirit and the head- 
achy weariness of her body. 

Mrs. Pettifer got throagh her house- 
hold work as soon as she could, and 
sat down with her sewing, hoping 
th.it Janet would perhaps be able to 
talk a little of what had passed, and 
find some reliefbynnbosotning herself 
in that way. But Janet could not 
speak to her; she was importuned 
with the longing to see Mr. Tryan, 
and yet hesitating to express it. 

Two hours passed m this way. 
The rain went on drizzling, and 
Janet sat still, leaning her aching 
her hand, and looking alter- 
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nately at the fire and out of the w[i 
daw. She felt this could not JasC,- 
this motionless, vacant miscrv, Sli 
must dewrinine on something, she 
must take some step ; and yet every- 
thing was so diflicult. 

It was ono o'clock, and Mrs. Pelli- 
fer rose from her seat, saying, " I 
must go and see about dinner." 

The movement and the sound 
startled Janet from her revery. It 
seemed as if an opportunity were es- 
capi^ her, and she said hastily : " Is 
Mr. Tryan in the town to-day, do you 
think ? " 

"No, I should think not, being 
Saturday, you know," said Mrs. Pet- 
tifer, her face lighting up with pleas- 
ure; "but he would come, if he was 
sent for. I cau send Je^son's buy 
with n. note to him any tints. Should 



CHAFTBB XVn. 

Whbs Dempster awoke in the 
morning, he was at ar> loss to account 
to himself for the fact that Janet was 
not by his side. His hoars of drunk- 
enness were not eut o9' from his other 
hours by any blank wall of oblivion ; 
he remembered what Janet had done 
to oScnd hini the evening befure, he 
remembered what he had done to her 
at midnight, just as he would have 
remembered if he had been consulted 
about a right of road. 

The remembrance gave him a defi- 
nite ground for the extra ilUhumor 
whlcli had attended his waking every 
morning this week, but he would not 
admit to himself that it cost him any 
anxiety. " Pooh," he said inwardly, 
"she would go Btraight to her 
mother's. She 's as timid as a have ; 
and she 'il never let anybody know 
aboat it. She 'U be back again before 
night." 

But it would bo as well for the ser- 
rants not to know anything of the 



affair ; so be collected the clothes she 
had taken off the night before, and 
threw them into a lire-proof closet, of 
which he always kept the hey in his 

Socket. When he went down stairs 
e said to the housemaid: "Mrs. 
Dempster is gone to her mother's; 
bring in the breakfast" 

The Becvanis, accustomed l« hear 
domestic broils, and to see their mis- 
tress put on her bonnet hastily and go 
tK> her mother's, thought it only some- 
thing a little worse than usual that 
she should have gone thither in con- 
sequence of a. violent quarrel, either 
at midnight, or in the early morning 
before they were up. The housemaid 
l«ld the cook what she supposed had 
happened ; the cook shook her head 
and said, " Eh, dear, dear ! " but they 
both expecl«d to see theit mistress 
back again in an hour or two. 

Dempster, on his return home the 
evening beibre, had ordered his man, 
who lived away from the house, to 
bring up his horse and gig from the 
stables at ten. After breakfast he 
said to the housemaid, " No one need 
sit up for me lo-nighl ; I shall not be 
at home till to-morrow evening " ; and 
then he walked to the office lo give 
some orders, expecting, as he re- 
turned, to see the man waiting with 
his gig. But though the church 
clock had struck ten, no gig was 
there. In Dempster's mood this was 
more than enough to ennsperato him. 
He went in to take his accustomed 
glass of branny before setting out 
promising himself the satisfaction of 
presently thundering at Dawes fbr 
being a f^w minutes behind his time. 
An outbreak of temper towards his 
man was not commSn with him ; for, 
Dempster, like most tyrannous peo- 
ple, had that dastardly kind of self- 
restraint which enabled him to con- 
trol hie temper where it suited his own 
convenience to do so ; and feeling the 
vatue of Dawes, a steally, punctual 
fellow, he not only gave him high 
wages, but usually treated him with 
exceptional civility. Thii morning, 
however, ill-humor got the better of 
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prudence, ftnil Dempster waa deter- 
mined lo ral« him soundly; a resolu- 
tion for which Dawes gave him much 
betterground than ho expected. Five 
minuted, ten minutes, a quarter of an 
hour, had passed, and Dempster was 
setting off to the stables in a back street 
to see what waa the canse of the delay, 
when Dawes appeared with the gig. 

" What the devil do you keep me 
here forV thundered Dempster, 
" kicking my heels like a beggarly 
tailor waiting for a. carrier's cact^ 
I ordered jou to be here at ten. We 
might have driven ta Whitlow by 

" Why, one o' the traces was welly 
i' two, an' I had to lake it to Brady's 
to be mended, an' he did n't get it 

" Then why did n't you take it to 
him last night? Because of yonr 
damned laziness, I suppose. Do you 
tbink I give you wages for you to 
choose your own hours, and come 
dawdling up a quarter of an hour af- 

" Come, give me good words, will 
jecV said Dawes, sulkily, "."— 
not lazy, nor no man shall call 
lazy. I know well anuff what voa „. 
me wages for ; it 's for doin' what yer 
won't flud many men as 'ull do." 

"What, yon impadent aeoundrel," 



. and threvf the re 
horse's back. 

Dempster leaned forward, seized 
the reins, and drove off. 

" Why, there 's your friend Demp- 
ster driving out without bis man 
again," said Mr. Luke Byles, who was 
chatting with Mr. Budd in the Bridge 
Way. "What a fool he is to drive 
that two-wheeled thing I he'll gel 
pitched on his head one of these days." 

" Not he," said Budd, nodding to 
Dempster as he passed; "he's got 
nine lives, Dempster has." 



CHAPTER XTHL 



then, who '11 pay you for not doing ai 






■ebid." 



w fairly a 



Dawea' 
" I '11 look out for 1 
got a better chaticler nor a lyin', 
hleihorin' drunkard, an' I should n't 
hevto go fur." 

Dempster, fiirioos, snatched the 
whip from the socket, and gave 
Dawes a cut which he meant Co fall 
across his sttfuMers, saying, " Take 
that, air, and go to bell with you ! " 

Dawes waa in the act of taming 
with the reins in his hand when the 
lash Ml, and the cat went across bis 



It was dusk, and the candles were 
lighted, before Mr. Tryan knocked at 
Mrs. Pettifer's door. Her messenger 
had brought back word that he was not 
at home, and all the afternoon Janet 
had been,aeitated by the fear that he 
would not come ; bat as soon as that 
anxiety was removed by the knock at 
the door, she felt a sudden rush of 
doubt and timidity; she trctablcdand 
turned cold. 

Mrs, Fellifer went to open the 
door, and told Mr. Tryan, in as lew 
words as possible, what had happened 
in the night. As he laid down his 
hot and prepared to enter tlie parlor, 
she said : "1 won't go in with you, 
for I think perhaps she nould rather 
see yon go in alone." 

Janet, wrapped up in a large mhite 
shawl which threw ber dark face into 
startling relief, was seated with her 
eyes turned anxiously towards tho 
door when Mr, Trj'an entered. Ho 
' id not seen her since their interview 
: Sally Martin's long months ago ; 
..id he felt a strong movement of 
compassion at the sight of the pain- 
stricken face which seemed to bear 
written on it the signs of all Janet's 
intervening misery. Her heart gave 
great leap, as her eyes met his once 
lore. Nol she had not deceived her-. 
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self: tliero was all the sincerity, all 
ibe Gnclit{:s9, all the deep pity in them, 
her memory had told her of; moje 
than it had told her, for in propor- 
tion as his face had become thinner 
and more worn, his eyes appeared to 
have gathered intensijy. 

He came forward, and, putting out 
bis hand, said, " I am so j'lad you 
sent for me, — I am so thankful you 
thought I eould he any comfort 
you." Janet took his hand in silcni . 
She was unahle to utter any words of 
mere politeness, or even of gratiludc ; 
her heart was too full of other » 
that had welled up the momen: 
met his pitying glance, and felt her 
doubts &II away. 

They sat down opposite each olher, 
and she snid in a low voice, while 
alow, difficutl tears gathered in her 
aching eyes : — 



very wreKhcd, and the wine was 
standing on the table, I suddenly 
. , . . I can hardly remember how 
I came to do it .... I poured 
some wine into a Urge glass &nd 
drank it. It blunted my feelings, 
and made me more indifferent. After 
that, the temptation was always com- 
In)*, and it got strong(»' and stronger. 
I was ashamed, and 1 hated what I - 
did ; but almost while the thought wag 



something 



I am, — how weak ai 
teel no strength to li 
thought you could t^l 
that coufd help me." bus pausui. 

" Perhaps lean," Mr. Tryan said, 
" for in speakinjf to 'ne you are speak- 
ing ut a fellow-sinner who his needed 
just the comfort ani^ help you are 
needing." 

" And you did find it ? " 

" Yes i and I trust you will find it." 

" O, I should like to be good and to 
do right," Jancl burst forth; "but 
indeed,inileed,my lot has bcfn a very 
hard one. 1 loved my hnsband very 
dearly when wo were married, and I 
meant to make him happy, — I 
wanted nothini; else. But he began 
» bo angry with me for little things 
and .... I don't want to accuse 
him .... but he drank and got 
more and more unkind to me. end 
then very cruel, and he beat me. 
And that eut me to the heart. It 
made me almost mad sometimes to 
think al! our love h.id come to that 
.... I couldn't bear up against 
it. I had never been used to drink 
anything bnl water. I baled win« 
and spirits because Robert drank 
tiiem BO ; but one da; when I was , 



as if there was a demon in me always 
making me rush to do what I longed 
not to do. And I thought all the 
more that God -wss cruel ; fiir if he 
had not sent me that dreadful trial, 
so much worse than other women 
have to bear, I should not have done 
wrong in that way. I suppose it is 
wicked to think so .... I feel 
a^ if there must be goodness and 
right above us, but I can't see it, I 
can't trust in it. And I have gone on 
in that way lor years and years. At 
one time it used to he better now and 
then, but everything has got worse 
lately; I felt eare it must soon end 
•mehow. And last night he turned 
le out of doors .... I don't 
now what to do. I will never go 
ick to tliat life again if I can help 
; and yet everything else seems so 
miserable. I ftel sure that demon will 
irging me lo satisfy the 
craving that comes upon me, and the 
days will go on as they have done 
through all those miserable years. I 
sbnll always be doing wrong, and 
hating myself after, — sinking lower 
and lower, and knowing that I am 
sinking. O, can you tell me any 
way of getting strength ! Have yon 
" '^ wn any one like me that got 
mind and power to do right f 









"hile Janet was speaking, she bad 
itten everything but her misery 
her yearning for comfort. Her 
_ 1 had risen (psm the low tone of 
timid distress to an intense pitch of 
imploring anguish. She ctk^ed her 
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hands tif-htlj, and looted at Mr. 
Trjan with e«[rer qmsiionin^ ejes, 
with parted, trembling lips, with the 
deep horizoiital lines of ovennaster- 
ing pnin on her brow. In (his artili- 
citil life of ours, it is not ofien we see 
a hnman face with all a heart's agonj 



'erv-day oi 



is but a puppet-show copy. 

moments Mr. Trjan was too deeply 

moved to speak. 

" Yes, dear Mrs. Dempster," he 
'' "t last, "tliere is comlort, there 



IS hope for you. Believe me there is, 
for I speak from my own deep and 
hard experience." He pau! 



It made up his mind to utter 
the words that were urging themselves 
to his lips. Presently he eontinncd : 
"Ten years ago, I felt as wretched as 
yon do, I think my wretchedness was 
even worse than yours, for 1 had a 
heavier sin on my eonscicnce. I had 
Bufftred no wrong from others as yon 



of the wrong'l had done pursoed m. 
everywhere, and I seemed on the hrinlt 
of madness. I hatEd my life, for 1 
thought, just BB yon do, that I should 
go on falling into temptation and do- 
ing more harm in the world ; and I 
dreaded death, for with 
guilt 



y soul, I felt that what- 
I entered on must be one 
B 

I opened my _ 

jnst such as I — the helpless who feel 
themselves helpless — that God spe- 
cially invites to come to him, and of- 
fers all the riches of his salvation; 
not tbrgiveness onl 
would be worth litil 
under the powers of our evil pa«. 
sions; bat strength, — that strength 
which enables us to conquer sin." 

'■ Bnt," said Janet, " 1 can fi?el no 
trust in God. He seems always to 
have left me to myself. I havfe some- 



jet 



M prayed to 
everyuiinghi 



D help 1 



has been just the sE 



as befbre. If you felt like me, hovr 
did you come to have hope and 
tmst'' " 

^' Do not believe that God has left 
you to yourself. How can you tell 
but that the hardest trials you have 
known have been only the road by 
which he was leoding you to that 
complete sense of your own sin and 
helplessness, without which you would 
never have renounced all other hopes, 
and trusted in his love alone? 1 
know, dear Mrs. Dempster, I know 
it is hard to bear. I would not speak 
lightly of your sorrows. I feel that 
the mystery of our life is great, and 
at one time it seemed as dark lo me 
as it does to jop." Mr. Tryan hesi- 
tated again. He saw that the first 
thing Janet needed was lo be assnred 
of sympathy. She must be made to 
feel that her anguish was not strange 
lo him ; that he entered into the only 
half-expressed Bccrets of her spiritual 
wcnknesfi, before any other message 
of consolation could find its way to 
her heart. The tale of the Divine 



man pity. And Janet's anguish was 
not strange to Mr. Tryan. He had 
never been in the presence of a sor- 
row and a self-despair that had sent 
Fo strong a thrill throngh all the re- 
cesses of his saddest experience ; and 
it is because sympathy is but a living 
again through our onn past is a new 
form, that confession often prompts a 
lesponse of confession. Mr. Tryan 
jelt this prompting, and his judgment, 
too, told him that in obeying it he 
would be taking the best means of 
administering comfort to Janet. Yet 
he hesitated ; as we ti'emble lo let in 
the daylight on a chamber of relics 
which we have never visited except 
in curtained silence. But the first 
impulse irinmphed, and he went on. 
" Thad lived all my life at a distance 
from God. My youth was spent in 
IhouRhtlcss self-indulgence, and all 
mv hopes were of n vain worldly 
kind. 1 had no thought of entering 
the Church ; I looked forward lo a 
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political career, for my 
-prirnio secnjtary toamtin ^ . 
Whig Miniscry, mid hud l)euTi 



prirnio secnjtary tc 
Whiij Ministry, nil 
iscd HtrDii^r i[iierest in my behalf. 



colte^EO 1 lived in intimacy with tlic 
g^ycit men, even adopting follies and 
vices fbr vrhich 1 hod no taste, out of 
mere ijiancy and the lovu of standin}; 
woU with iny companions. You sf" 
; I was more guilty even then than yi 
; have been, for I threw away all t 
j rich blessings of untroubled ^-oulh 
! aiid health ; I had no excuse in my 
r outward lot. But while I tens at col- 
lege that event in my life occurred, 
! whicti in the end hrongbt on the ' 

of mind I have mentioned to you, — 
; the state of self-reproach and despair, 
I which enables mu to understand to 
I the full ivliat you are suffering; and 
'■ 1 tell you the facts, because I want 
I TOit to ho assured that I am not otter- 
l mg mere vagne words when I say that 
i I have been raised from as low a depth 
! of sin and sorrow as that in which yoa 
■ feel yourself to he. At college I had 
an attachment to a lovely girl of 
Berenteun ; she was very much below 
my own station in Hfe, nnd I never 
contemplated marrying her ; but I in- 
duced her to leave her father's house. 
I did not mean to forsake her when I 
left college, and I quieted all scruples 
1 of conscience by promising myself 
that I ivould always take care of poor 
Lucy. But on my return from a va- 
cation spent in travelling, I fbund 
that Lucy was gone, — jcone away 
, with a L'entlcman, her neighbors said. 
I was a good deal distressed, but I 
tried to'persnndomyaelf that no harm 
woiilrl come to her. Soon afterwards 
I had an illness which lel^ my health 
delicate, ajid made all dissipation dis- 
tasteful to me. Life seemed very 
wearisome and empty, attd I looked 
with envr on every one who had some 
great nnd absorbing object, — even on 
my cousin who was preparing to go 
out as a missionary, and whom I had 
been used to think a dismal, tedious 
person, because he was constantly 
urging religious subjects npou me. 
We were living in London then ; it 



was three years since I had lost sight 
of Lucy ; and one summer ei'cning, 
about nine o'clock, as I was walking 
along Gower Street, I saw a knot of 
people on the causeway before me. 
As i came up to them, I heard one 
womwi aay, '1 tell yoa, she is dead.' 
Tills awakened my^ interest, and I 
pushed my way within tlie circle. The 
tiody of a woman, dressed in fine 
clothes, was lying against a door.step. 
Her head was b«nt on one side, and 
the long curls had fallen over her 
cheek. A tremor seized me when I 
saw the hair: it was light chestnut, 
— tlie color of Lucy's. I knelt down 
and tamed aside the hair; it was 
Lucy — dead — with paint on her 
cheeks. I found out afterwards that 
she had taken poison, — that she was 
in the power of a wicked woman, — 
that the very clothes on her back (vjre 



>t her 



It « 









Cast life burst upon i 
ideonsness. 1 wished I had never 
been bom. I could n't look into (he 
future. Lucy's dea<l painted face 
would follow me there, as it did when 
I looked back into the past, — as it 
did when I sat down to table with my 
friends, when I lay down in my bed, 
and when I rose up. There was only 
one thing that could make lif^ tolera- 
ble to me ; that was, to spend all the 
rest of it in tiying to save others from 
the ruin I had hrouiiht on one. But 
how was that possible fbr me? I had 
no comfbrt, no strength, no wisdom 
in my own soul; how could I give 
them to others '! My mind was dark, 
rebellious, at war with itself and with 
God." 

Mr. Tryan had been lookinc; away 
from Janet. His face was towards 
the fire, and he was absorbed in the 
images his memory was recalling. 
But now he tiirned'his eyes on her, 
anil they met hers, fixed on him with 
the look of rapt expecintlon, with 
which one clinging to a slippery snra- 
mit of a rock, while the waves aro 
rising higher and higher, watches the 
boat that has put fh)in shore to tiia 
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" Too aea, Mrs. Dempster, hnw deep 

my need was. I went on in Ihis 

far months. I viiti convinced tb 
I ever got health and comtbrc, it r 
be from rcligioili I went to hear cele- 
brated prcachen, and I rend reltgioos 
books. But I found nothing that 
fitted my own need. The faith which 
puui the sinner in possession of salva- 
tion seemed, as I understood il, to be 
quite out of my reach. I had no 
toith ; 1 only ^It utterly wrelehed, 
under the power of habits and dispo- 
sitions which hud wrought hideous 
evil. At lost, as I told you, I fount! 
n friend to whom I opened all my 
feelings, — to whom I confessed every- 
thing. He was a man who had gone 
through very deep experience, 
could understand the dilfercnt i 
of different minds. He made it clear 
to me that the only preparation for 
coming U> Christ and partaking of his 
salvation was that very sense of guilt 
and helplessness which was weighing 
uie down. He said, You are wearv 
and heavy-laden ; well, it is you Christ 
invites to come to him anS find rest. 
He asks you to cling to him, to lean 
on him ; he does not command you 
to walk alone without stumbling. He 
docs not tell yoQ, as your fellowmen 



he bills yon stretch out your hands, 
and take of the fulness of his love. 
Yon have only to rest on him as a 
child rests on its mother's arms, and 
you will be upborna by his divine 
strength. That is what is meant by 
faith. Your evil habits, you feel, are 
too strong for you ; you are unable to 
wrBBtle with them ; you know before- 
hand vou shall fall. Bnt when once 
we feel our helplessness in that way, 
ftod go to the Saviour, desiring to be 
freed from the power as well as the 
punishment of sm, we are no longer 
left to our own strength. As long as 
we live in rebellion against God, de- 
^ring to have our own will, seeking 
faapfnnesg in the things of this world, I 



it is as if wo shot ourselves up in 
ft crowded, stifling room, where we 
breathe only poisoned air; but we 
have only to walk out under the in- 
finite heavens, and we breathe the 
pure tree air that gives us health, and 
strength, and gladness. It is just so 
with God's spirit : as soon as we sub- 
mit ourselves to his will, as soon as 
we desire to be united to him, and 
made pure and holy, it is as if the 
walls had fallen down that shut ns 
out from God, and we are fed with 
his spirit, which gives ns new 
strength." 

'■ That is what 1 want," said Janet ; 
'■ I have left olf minding about pleas- 
ure. 1 think I could be contented in 
the midst of hardshii), if I felt that 
God cared for me, and would give mo 
strength to lead a pure life. But tell 
me, did yon soon find peace and 
Btreneth?" 

" hot perfect penie fora long while, 
but hope and trust, which is strength. 
No sense of pardon for myself could 
do away with the pain I had in think- 
ing what I had helped to bring on 
another. My friend used to urge np- 
on me thai my sin against God was 
greater than my sin against her ; but 
— it may be Irum want of deeper 
spiritual feeling — that has remained 
to this hour the sin which causes mo 
the bitterest pang. I could never 
rescue Lucy ; but by God's blessing I 
might rescue other weak and falhng 
souls ; and that v/ae why I entered 
the Church. I asked fur nothing 
through the rest of my life but that I 
might be devolBdto God's work, with- 
~nt swerving in search of pleasnre 
. ither to the right hand or to the left, 
it has been often a hard struggle, — 
but God has been with me, — and 
perhaps it may not Inst much longer." 
Mr. Tryan paused. For a moment 
he had forgotten Janet, and (or a mo- 

it she had forgotten her own sor- 

s. When she recurred to herself, 

as with anew feeling. 

Ah, what ft difference between our 
lives I yon have been choosing pain, 
and working, and denying younelf ; 
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nnd I lidvo been thinking only of my- 
Gclf. I was only anj^ry and discnn- 
tented. because I )iiid pain to bear. 
You never had Ibat wicked f< 
that I have had so oitoi, did you ' 
God was cruel to send me trials and 
temptations worse than others have. 

"Yob, I had ; I had very blasphe- 
mous thoughts, and I know that spirit 
of rebellion must have made the wr~- 



rightly of God's dealings, and 
opposed yourself to his will, 
what do WB know 1 Wo cannot fore- 
tell the working of the smallest 
in our own lot ; bow can we prcsntne 
to judge of things that arc so much 
too higb for us i There is nothing 
that becomes us but entire submission, 
perfiiet resignation. As long as we 
set up our own will and onr own wis- 
dom agidnst Ood's, we make that wall 
between us and his lore which I have 
spoken of just now. Bnl as soon as 
we lay ourselves entirely at his feet, 
we have enough light given ua to 
^ido our own steps ; as the fbot-sol- 
dier, who heai-s nothing of the coun- 
cils that determine the course of the 
great battle ho is in, hears plainlv 
enough the word of command whii^ 
he must himself obey. I know, dear 
Mrs. Dempster, I know it is hard — 
the hardest thing of all, perhaps — 
to flesh and blood. But carry that 
difBcultr 10 the Saviour along with 
alt your other sins anil weaknesses, 
and ask bim to pour into yotx a spiiit 
of submission. He enters into your 
Btruggles ; he has drunk the cup of 
our suffering to tho dregs; he knows 
fJie hard wrestling it costs us to say, 
' Not my will, but Thine, be done.' '' 
"I'ray with me," said Janet,— 
" pray now that I may have light and 
•tiengtb." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Before leaving Janet, Mr. Tryan 
urged her strongly t« send for her 
mother. 



" Do not wound her," he said, " by 
shutting her out any longer from your 
troubles. It is tight that you should 
be with her." 

" Yes, I will send for her," said 
Junet. "ButI wouldralhernotgo to 
my mother's yet, because my husband 
is sure to think I am there, and he 
might come and fetch me. I can't go 
ba^ to him .... at least not yet. 
Ought I (o go back to him 1 " 

" No, certainly not at present. 
Something should be done to secure 
JOD from violence. Your mother, I 
think, should consult some confiden- 
tial friend, some man of character and 
experience, who might mediate be- 
' een you and your husband." 

' Yes, I will send for my mother 
directly. But I will stay here, with 
Mrs. Pettifer, till something has been 
done. I want no one to know where 
1, except yon. You will come 
„ I, will you not? you will not 
leave me to myself?" 

"You will not be left to yourself. 
God is with you. If I have been able 
10 give you any comfort, it Is becanse 
bis power and love have been present 
with ns. But I am very thankful that 
he has chosen to work through n 
I shall see you again t<j ' — 



lecture I shall be at liberty. Yon wiil 
be in my prayers till then. la the 
mean time, dear Mrs. Dempster, open 
your heart as much as yon can to 
your mother and Mrs. Peftifer Cast 
-way from you the pride that makea 
IS shrink from ai'knowledging our 
weakness lo our friends. Ask them 
help you in guarding yourself from 
: least approach of the sin yon most 
jad, iScprive yourself as far aa 
possible of the very means and op- 
portunity of committing it. Every 
:(lbrt of that kind made in humility- 



Yes, I promise you. I know I 

e always been too proud ; I could 

?r bear to speak to any one about 

myself. I have been proud towards 
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my mrtther, even ; it has nlwavs i 
rae ati^ry wlicn she lias seemed to 
take nonce of mj fuoltB." 

" Ah, Jear Mrs. Hempater, you will 
never bhj again that lif^ is blank, nnd 
that there is nothing to live for, witl 
you 1 See wliat work there is to be 
done in life, both in our own souls 
and for others. Surely it mutlera 
]ittte whether we have more or less of 
this worM's cotnJbri in these short 
ycnrs, wben God is tirainingus tor the 
eternal enjoyment of his love. Keep 
that great end of life before you, and 
your troubles here will seem only the 
small bnrdahips of a journey. Now I 
must go." 

Mr. Tryan rose and held ont his 
hand. Janet took it and snid : " God 
has been very good to me in sending 
you to me. I will trust in him. I 
will try til do everything you teil me." 

Blessed influence of one true loving 
human soul on another! Not cal- 
culable by algebra, not deducihle by 
logic, biitmvslerious,effi;ctaai,mighty 
as ihe hidden pi-oceea by which the 
tiny seed is quickened, aud bnrsls 
forth into tntt stem and broad lenf, 
and glowing tasselled flower. Ideas 
arc often poor jjliosts; our snn-fllled 
eyes cannot discern them ; they pass 
athwart ns in thin vapor, and can- 
not make themselves felt. But some- 
times Ihcy are made flesh ; thpy 
hrcathe upon us with warm breath, 
they touch ns with soft responsive 
hands, they look at us with sad sincere 
eyes, and speak lo ns in appealing 
tones; ihev ore clothed in a living 
human fouI, with all its conflicts, its 
faith,anditBloTe. Then their presence 
is a power, then they shake us like a 
passion, and wo are dravrn after them 
with gentle comjmlsion, as flame is 
drawn to flame. 

Janet's dark ffrand face, still fii- 
tijrucd, hud become quite calm, and 
looked up, as she sat, with an humble 
childlike expression at the thin blond 
face and slichtly sunken (■ray eves 
which now shone with heclic biip'ht- 
neiE. She mij-bt have been taken for 
•Q image of pusionaie strength beaten 



and worn with conflict; and he foi 
an image of the self-renouncing faith 
which has sootheil that conflict into 
rest. As he looked at the sweet sub- 
missive face, he remembered its look 
of despairing anguish, and his heart 
was very full as he turned away from 
licr. "Let me only live lo see this 
work confirmed, and then , . . . " 

II was nearly ten o'clock when Mr. 
Tryan left, but Janet was bent on 
Sending for her mother ; so Mrs. Pet- 
tifer, as the readiest plan, put on her 
bonnet and went herself to fetch Mrs. 
Raynor. The mother had been too 
lon^t used to expect that every fresh 
week would he more painful than the 
last, for Mrs. Pettifer^s news to coma 
upon her with the shock of a surprise- 
Quietly, without any show of distress, 
she made np a bunale of clothes, and, 
telling her little moid that she should 
not return home that night, accom- 
panied Mrs. Petiifer back in silence. 

When they entered the parlor, Janet, 
wearied out, had sunk to sleep in the 
large choir, which stood with its back 
lo the door. The noise of the Open- 
ing door disturbed her, and she was 
looking round wonderingly, when 
Mrs. Haynor came up to her chair, 
and snid, " It 's your mother, Janet." 

" Mother, dear mother ! " Janet 
cried, clasping her closely. " I have 
not been a good Under child to you, 
but I Biill be, — I will not grieve you 

^he calmness which had withstood 
a new sorrow was overcome by anew 
joy, and the mother burst into teats. 



CHAPTER XX. 

On Sunday morning the rain had 
ceased, and Janet, looliingout of the 
bedroom window, saw above the 
house-tops a shininn mass of while 
cloud rolling under the far-away blue 
fky. It WHS going to be a lovely April 



., mingled Its mild inflnence 
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( with Janet's new thoughts and pros- 
[ pects. She fellitliuoyaticcouragelhat 
j SDi^ised liursulf, aflirr the cold crush- 
ing veiglit of despoadency which hAii 
I oppressed lier tho day before : she 
I could thinkcvenoflierhuahand'srage 
without the old overpowering dread. 
For a delicious hope — the hope of 
{ pnriflcation and iaward peace — had 
! entered into Janet's soul, and made it 
springtime there as well 03 iu the 

While her mother was brushing and 
, eo'ling Hp her thick black hair, — a 
'. favorite t^k, becauxe it seemed to 
! renew the days of her danghlcr'a girl- 
- hood, — Janet told how she canj« to 
send for Mr. Tryan, how she had re- 
; membered their meeting at Sally Mar- 
I tin's in tho autumn, and had felt an 
; irresistible desire to see hira, and tell 

him her sins and her troubles. 
! "Isee God's goodness now, mother, 
: in ordering it so that we should meel 
j in that way, to overcome my preju- 
' dice against him, and make me tl-el 
' tLit he was good, and then bringing 
! it back CO my mind in the depth of 
my trouble. Yon know what foolish 
things I used to say about liim, know- 
ing nothing of mm all tho while. 
And yet he was the man who was to 
give me comfortand help when every- 
thing else failed me. It is wonderful 
how I feel able to speak to him as 1 

and how erery word he says to me 
enters my heart and has a new mean- 
ing, ibr me. I think itmust be because 
he has felt life more deeply than 
others, and has a deeper faith. I 
believe everything he says at once. 
His words come co me like rain on 
the parched groand. It has always 
seemed to me before aa if I could see 
behind people's words, as one sees 
behind a screen ; but in Mr. Tryanit 
is his very soul Chat speaks," 

"Well, my dear enild, 1 love and 
bless him forjour sake, if he has given 
you any comfort. I never believed 
the hann people said of hira, though 
I had no desire to go and hear him, 
for I am contented with old-fashioned 



ways. 1 find mote good teaching 
than I can practise in reading my 
Bible bC home, and hearing Mr. Crewe 
at church. Butyourwantsarediffer' 
ent, my dear, and we are not all led 
by the same road. That was certainly 
good advice of Mr. Tryan's you told 
me of last night, — that we should 
consult some one that may interfere 
for you with your husband ; and I 
have been turning it over in my ntind 
while I've been lying awake in the 
niiihu I think nolwdy will do so 
well as Mr. Benjamin Landor, for we 
must have a man that knows the law, 
and that Kubcrt is rather afraid of. 
And perhaps he could bring about an 
agreement for you Co live apart. Your 
husband 'a bound to maintain you, 
you know ; and, if you liked, we could 
move away fiom Milby and live some- 
where else." 

" O .mother, we mnst do nothing 
yet : 1 must think a>>out it a little 
longer. I have u different feeling 
this morning from what I had yester- 
d:iy. Something seems to tell me 
that I mnst go back to Bobcrt some 
lime, — aiier a little while. I loved 
hira once better Chan all the world, 
and I have never had any chiUiren to 
love. There were tliinirs in me that 
g, and I should like to make 
up for them if I can." 

" Well, my dear, I won't persuade 
yon. Think of it a little longer. But 
something must be done soon." 

" How I wish I had my biinnet, and 
shawl, and bhick gown here I " said 
Janet, after a few minutes' silence. 
I should like to go (a Paddiford 
Church and hear Mr. Tryan. There 
would be no fear of my meeting 
Robert, for be never goes out on a 
Sunday morning." 

■' I 'm afraid it would not do for me 
to go (o tho house and fetch your 
clothes." said Mrs. Rnynor. 

" (J no, no I I mnst stay quietly 

here while you two go to church. I 

'ill be Mrs. Pctlifer's maid, and get 

the dinner ready for her by the time 

back. Dear good woman I 

I tender Ui me when she took 
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a vord to bee to thnnk her." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The FervantB at Dempster's Telt 
some surprise when the morning-, 
noon, and evening of Saturday had 
pHSGctl, and siill their nitstres« di ' — 
reappear. 

'■ It 'a very odd," soid Kitty, the 
housemaid, ns slie trimmed hei' next 
week'i cap, while Betty, the middle- 
aged cuoli, looliccl on with folded 
arms. " Uo tou think H!i Mra. Ilay 
nor was ill, and sent Ibr the missu 

" Oh," said Betty, "if it had been 
that, she 'A lia' been back'ards ar ' ' 
'artis three or four times afore i 
kastways, she'd ha' sent little Auii 
to let UH know," 

" There 's summat np more 
nsal between her an' the master, 

gu may depend on," said Kitty, 
ow those clothes aa was lying i' the 
drawing-room yesterday, when the 



they "ve had a fresh row about. She '( 
p'raps gone away, an's made up W 
mind not to come back again." 

"An" i' the riRht on 't, too," 8«ud 
Betty. " I 'd ha' overrun him long 
afore now. If it had been me, I 
wouldn't Stan' beln' mauled as she is 
by no husband, not if ho was the biir 
goat lord i' the land. It 's poor work 
bein" a wife at that price : I'dsooner 
be a cook wi'out perkiscs, an' hev 
roast, an' boil, an' fry, an' bake, all 
to mind at once. She may well do 
as she does. I know I 'm glad 
enough of a drop o' snmmat myself 
when I 'm plagued. I feel very low, 
like, to-night; I think I shall put 
tay beer i' the saucepan an' warm it." 

" What a one yon are for warmin' 
your beer, Betty 1 I couldn't abide 



"It's 






, Ici 



tell you. You would n't think so 
much o' fine ribMna i' your cap 

" Well, well, Betty, don't be gmm- 
pj^, Liza Thomson, as is at Phipps's, 
said to me last Sunday, ' I wonder 
yon 'il Slay at Dempster's/ she says, 
■such Mins-on as there is.' But I 
says ; 'There 's things to put up wi' 
in ivery place, an' you may change, 
change, an' not better yourself 






when all 'a said an' done.' 
why, Liia told me herself as Mrs. 
I'hipps was as skinny as skinny i' the 
kitchen, for all they keen so much 
company ; and as for follyers, she 's 
as cross as a turkey-cock jf she finds 
'en* out. There 's nolhin' o' that 
sort i' the missis. How pretty she 
come an' spoke to Job last Sunday 1 
There is n t a good-natnr'der woman 
i' the world, that's my belief, — an' 
handsome loo, 1 al'ys think there's 
nobody looks half so well as the 
missis when she 'a got hcr 'air dona 
nice. Lors ! I wish I 'd got long 'air 
like her, — my 'air's a comin off 
dreadful." 

" 'I'here 'II be fine wort to-morrow, 

I expect," said Betty, "when the 

master cornea home, an' Dawes a 

arin" as he 'II nivcr do a stroke o' 

k for htm again. It '1! be good 

fun if he seta the justice on him lor 

in' him wi' the whip ; the master 

I'raps get his comb cut for once 



Why, he w 
ti-cnd this mon 
dare say it wa 



ig," said liitty. "I 
along o' what bad 
) missis. We shall 
pretty house wi' him if she 
doesn't come back, — he'll want lo 
be iealherin' us, I should n't wonder. 
He must hev somethin' t' til use when 
ic's in a passion," 

"I'd tek core he did n't leather me, 
— no, not if he was ray husban' ten 
:imeso'er; I'd pour hot drippin' on i 
lim sooner. But the missis has n't a 
iperrit like me. He'll mek her come 
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baclr. yoti '11 see ; ho '11 como t 
ber somuhow. Thcru 's no like'iliooil 
of lier cuming bock to-nieliC, though ; 
BO I should think wc might fasten the 
doors and go to bed whun wc like." 
On Sundaj moniing. Iiowever, 
' Kitty's mind liccatno disturbed by 
more dcfiniW and alanning conjpc 
tures about her miatrees. Whili 
Botty, encouragod by the prospect of 
imn'ontcd leisure, was sitting down 
to continue a letter whiijh iutd long 
lain unttnished between the leaves of 
her Bible, Kitty came running into 
the kitchen and said : — 

"Lurt Bsttf, I'm all of a tremble; 
yon might knock me doivn wi' a 
iealher. I 've jast looked into the 
missis's wardrobe, an' there's both 
tier bonnets. Siie must ha' gone 
wi'oui her bonnet. An' then 1 re- 
member aj her night-clothes wasn't 
on the bed yisterilay mornin' ; I 
thought she 'd put 'cm away to be 
washed; but she hedn't, for I've 
been lookin'. It's my belief he's 
murdered her, and sbut her up i' that 
cloji!t as he keeps locked ai'ys. He 's 
capiblooii 't." 

" Lors-ha'-massy, whs yon 'd better 
run to Mrs. Riynor's iin' see if shj 's 
ihiire, arter all. It was p'raps all a 

Mrs. Kay nor had returned home to 
give directions to her little maiden, 
when Kitty, with the elaboriite mtini- 
festiilion of alarm which servants de- 
Jigbl in, rushed in without knocking, 
and, holding her hands on hei' heart 
[ as if the consequences t« that organ 
were likely to be very serious, said : — 






No, Kitty; why are you o 



r been at 



thought 



somethin' must ha' happened 

"No, don't hi frightened, Kitty. 
Tour mistress is quite safe; I know 
where sho is. Is your master at 



"No ', 



t yesterday 



mornin', an' said he should n't ba 
back afore to-night." 

" Well, Kilty, there 's nothing the 
matter with your mistress. You 
need n't say anything to any one 
about her being away I'rom home, I 
shall citll presently and fetch her 
gown and bonnet. She wants them 

Kitty, perceiving there was a mys- 
tery she was not to inquire into, 
returned to Ofchard Street, really 
glad to know that her mistress was 
safe, bat disappointed, nevertheless, at 
being told that she was not to be 
frightened. She was soon followed 
by Mrs. Kaynor in quest of the gown 
and bonnet. The good mother, on 
learning that Dempster was not at 
home, had at once thought slie couid 
jtratify Janet/ s wish to go to Paddi- 
ford Church. 

"Sec, my dear," nhe said, as she 
entered Mrs. Petlifer'a parlor ; " I 've 
brought you your blaek clothes, Kob- 
ert 's not at homo, and is not coming 
till this evening, i could n't lind your 
best black gown, but this will do. I 
would n't bring anything else, you 
know ; but there can't be any objec- 
'■ — 'o my fetching clothe* to <;over 
YoucangotoPaddifordCharch, 
if joa like; and t will go with 

" That 's a dear mother ! Then 
I'll alt three go together. Come 
id help me to get ready. Good lit- 
tle Mrs, Crewe I It will vejt her sadly 
that I should eo to hear Mr. Tryan. 
Bui I must kiss her, and make it up 

Many eves were tamed on Janet 
with a look of surprise as she wnlked 
up the aisle of raddiford Church. 
She felt a tittle tremor at the notice 
she knew she was exciting;, but it was 
strong satisfaction to her that she 
id been able at once to take a step 
that would let her neighbors know her 
change of feeling towards Mr. Tryan ; 
she had left herself now no room Ibr 
>roud reluctance or weak hesitation. 
The walk through the sweet spring air 
had stimulated all her fresh hopes. 
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all her yearning desires aflcr purity, 
strength, und peace. Slie thou^'lit she 
ehould finj a, new meaning in the 

{myera this morning ; her fuii heart, 
ku an overflowing river, wanted thoso 
ready-made channels to pour itself 
into; und then she sbouliT Iicar Mr. 
Tryan ngatn, anil his worda nonld 
full on her Jiko precious boltn, as the/ 
had dune last night. There was » 
liquid brightness in her eyes as they 
rented on the mere walls, the pews, 
.the weavers and colliers in their Sun- 
day clo;hos. The commonest things 
eeemed to touch the spring of love 
williin her,justns, when we are sud- 
denly released from an acute absorb- 
ing hodily pain, our heart and s 
]eap out in new freedom ; we think 
even the noise of sireeis harmonious, 
and ore ready lo hug the tradcsmi 
y/ho ia wrapping up our change, 
duor had been opened in Janet^ cold 
dark prison of self-despair, iind the 
golden light of morning was pouring 
111 its slanting beams throuj^h the 
blessed opening. There was funlight 
in the world ; there was a divine love 
caring for her ; it had given her an 
earnest of good things ; i_l had been 
preparing comfort for her in the very 
moment when she bad thooght herself 
most forsaken. 

Mr. Tryan might well rejoice when 
his eye rcslM on her as he entered li'" 
desk; but ho rejoiced with trembliu]^ 
He conld ndt look at the sweet hope- 
ful face without remembering its ycs- 
tcrdiiy's lookof agony ; and there was 
the possibility that that look miyht 

Janet's appearance at chnrch was 

Erected not only by wondering eyes, 
nt by kind hearts, and aft^r the ser- 
vice several of Mr. Tryan's hearers, 
with whom she had been on cold terms 
of late, contrived to come up to her 
ami take her by the hand. 

" Mother," Biiid Miss Linnet, "do 
let us go and speak to Mrs. Dempster. 
I 'm sure there 's a great change in 
her mind towards Mr. Tryan. I no- 
ticed how eagerly she listened to the 
sermon, and she 'b come with Mrs. 



friendly these hve year. Yon know 
she 's been as haughty ss nnything 
Biuec I quarrelled with her husbanil 
However, let bygones be bygones ; 
I 'vc no grudge again' the pour thing, 
more particular as she must ha' flew 
in her husband's face lo i ome an' hear 
Mr. Tryan. Yes, let us go an' fpeak 

The (ncndl; words and looks touch- 
ed Janet a little too keenly, and Mrs. 
Pctiifcr wisely hurried her home by 
the least- Irequcnicd road. 'When they 
reached home, a: violent fit of Keeping, 
followed by continuous lassitude, 
showed that the emot'ons of the morn- 
ing had overstrained her ncnes. She 
was suffering, too, frcjn the absenea 
of the tong-att-iislomrd stimulus wMch 
she had ptomised Mr. Tryan not to 
touch again. I'be poor thing was 
conirdous of this, and dreaded her 
OH n weakness, as tlie victim of intei^ 
miltcnt inennil}' dreads the oncoming 
of the old illusion. 

"Mother," she whispered, when 
Mrs. llaynor urj^ed her to lie down 
and rest all the afternoon, that she 
might be ibe better prepared lo sco 
Mr. Tryan in the evening, — " moih- 
i'. 1. 






for it 



iC iiave anything if 1 ask 

In the mother's mind (here was the 
same nnxiciy. and in her it was min- 
(;lcd with another ftar, — the fear lest 
Janet, in ber present cxi'ited state of 
mind, should Inke some premature 
step in iclation to her husband, which 
might lead hack lo all the former 
troubles. The hint she had thrown 
out in the rooming of her wish lo re- 
turn to him after a lime showed a 
new eagerness for difficult duties, that 
only miidc the long-saddened sober 
mother tremble- 
as evening approached, Janet's 
ig heroism all forsook her: 
igination, influenced by phys- 
ical depression as well as by mental 
habits, lias hauntefl by the vision of 
her husband's return home, and ihe 
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began to shudder with the yesterday's 
dread. She beard him calling tier, 
she saw hitn going to her motlier's to 
•loot for her, she lelt sure ho would 
find her out, and burst in upon her. 

" Pray, pray, don't leave me, rton'1 
ao to churcli," she said to Mrs. Petci- 
fer. " Yon and mother both stay 
with me till Mr. Tr>-an comes." 

At twenty minutes past st: 
chorch bells were ringing for 
evening service, and soon the congre- 
gation vas acreaming along Oi'chard 
Sti-ect in the mellow sunset. Thi 
street opened toward the west. Tht 
red half-sunken sun shed a solemn 
splendor on the every-dflyhooses, and 
crimsoned the windows ot Dempster's 
prqeeting upper story. 

Suddenly a loud murmur arose and 
spread along the stream of church- 



goers, 



roup 



after 



SHuaed and looked backward. At the 
ir end of the street, men, accompa- 
nied by a miscellaneous group of on- 
lookers, were slowly carrying some- 
thing. — a body stretched on a door. 
Slowly tbey passed along the middle 
of the street, lined all the way witli 
awe-9truck faces, till they turned aside 
and pausetl in the red sunlight before 
Dempster's door. 

It was Dempster's body. No one 
bnew whether he was alive or dead. 



CHAPTER XKII. 

It was probably a hard saying to 
the Pharisees, that " there is moie joy 
in heaven over one sinner thatrepent- 
elh, than over ninety and nine just 
persons that need no repentance." 
And certain ingenious philosophers 
of our own day must surely lake of- 
fence at a joy so entirely out of cor- 
respondence with arithmetical propor- 
tioa. But a beart that has been 
taught by its own sore struggles to 
bleed for the woes of another, — that 
has " learned pity through suffering," 
— is likely to find very imperfect sat- 
isfaction in the " balance of happi- 



obtaining thorough complacency in 
the presence of p,iin ; and for such a 
heart that saying will not be alto- 
gether dark. The emotions, I have 
observed, are but slightly influenced 
by arithmetical considerations : the 
mother, when her sweet lisping little 
ones have all been taken from her one 
aRer another, and she is hanging over 
her last dead babe, linds small conso- 
lation in the feet that the tiny dim- 
pled corpse ia but one of a necessary 
average, and thai a thousand other 
babes brought into the world at Che 
same time are doing well, and are 
likely to live ; and if you stood be- 
side that mother, — if you knew her 
pang and shared it, — it is probable 
you would be equally unable to see a 
ground of complacency in statistics. 

Doubtless a complacency resting on 
that basis Is highly rational ; but cmo- 
"ion, I tear, is olstinately irrational : 
t insists on caring lor individuals ; it 
ibsolutely refuses to adopt the qnan- 
itntive view of human anguish, and 
admit that thirteen happy lives are 
.set-otF against twelve miserable lives, 
'hich leaves a clear balance on the 
side of satisfaction. This is the in- 
herent imbecility of feeling, and one 
must be a great philosopher to have 
got quite clear of all that, and t< 



have 



a the B 



iteliect, in which it 1s evident 
that individuals really exist tbr ao 
other purpose than that abstractions 
may be drawn from them, — abstrac- 
tions that may rise from heaps of ru- 
ined lives like the sweet savor of a 
sacrifice in the nostrils of philoso- 
phers, and of a philosophic Deity. 
And so it comes to pass that for the 
man who knows sympathy becanse 
he has known sorrow, that old, old 
saying about the joy of angela over 
the repentant sinner outweighing 
their joy over the nincty-nip> just, 
has a meaning which does aot jar 
with the language of his onjT heart. 
It onl;^ tells him, that for aiJids loo 
there ia a transcendent Talu«>|B lui- 
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mwi pain, which refuses to be settled 
byequHlions; thnt ihc eyes of angeb 
too are turned avray from the serene 
happiness of iho righteous to benil 
with j-earning pilj on the poor erring 
soul wandering in the desert where 
water is ; thut for angeU too the ni 
ery of one casts bo tremendous 
shadow as lo eclipse the bliss of nii 
ty-nine. 

Mr. Tryan hnd gone through t 
inilintion of suffering : it is no w< 
der, then, that Janet's restoration w 
the work that lay nearest his hcai 
and that, weary as he was in body 
wlien he entered the vestry after the 
evening serrire, ho was impatient to 
fulfil the promise of seeing her. His 
expcrienot enabled him to divine — 
what was tlie &ct — that the hope- 
fulness of the moining would he fol- 
lowed by a return of depression and 
discouragement ; and his sense of the 
inward and outward difficulties in the 
way of her reetoralion was so keen, 
tliat he could only find relief from (he 
forcboiling it excited by lifting up ' ' 
heart in prayer. There are unai 
elements which often frustrate i 
wisest calculations, — which raise , 
the BufTerer from the edge of the 
grave, eontradicting the prophecies of 
the dflar-sighl«d phvsician, and ful- 
filling the blind clinging hopes of 
aflection ; such unseen elements Mr. 
Tryan called the Divine Wilt, and 
filled up the margin of ignorance 
which surrounds all our knowledge 
with the feelings of trost and resigna- 
tion, Perliaps the profoundest phi- 
losophy could hardly fill it tip better. 
His mind was occupied in this way 
as he WHS absently taking ofl^his fiown, 
when Mr. Landor startled him by 
entering the vestry and asking ab- 



"St 



e you heard the news about 
Dempster 1 " 

" No,;' said Mr. Tryan, anxiously ; 

"He has been thrown ont of his 
gig in the Bridge Way, and 
taken up for dead. "" 
ing him home as we 






church, and I stayed behind to see 
what I could do. I went in to speak 
to Mrs. Dempster, and prepare her a 
little, but she was not at home. 
Dempster \a not dead, iiowever ; he 
was stunned with the fell. Pilgrim 
came in a few minutes, and he says 
the right leg is broken in two places. 
It's likely to be a terrible case, with 
his state of body. It seems he was 
more drunk than usnat, and they say 
he came along the Bridge Way flog- 
ging his horse like a madman, till at 
last it gave a sudden wheel, and he 
was pitched out. The Ecrvants said 
they did n't know where Mrs. Demp- 
ster was : she had been away from 
home since yesterday morning ; but 
Mrs. Itaynor knew." 

" I know where she is," said Mr. 
Trjan ; " bat I tliink it will he better 
for her not to be told of this just 

" Ah, that was whot Pilgrim srid, 
and BO I did n't go round to Mrs, 
Eaynor's. He said it would be all 
the belter if Mrs. Dempster could bo 
kept out of the house for the present. 
Do you know if anything new boa 
happened between Dempster and his 
wife lately ? I was Burprised to hear 
of her being at Paddiford Church this 

" Yes, Bcmethirrg Has happened ; 
but 1 believe she is anxious that the 
particulars of his behavior towards 
Icr should not be known. She is at 
Mrs. I'ettifer's, — there is no reason 
lor concealing that, since what has 
happened to her husband ; and yester- 
day, when she was in vcty deep 
trouble, she sent for me, I was very 
thankihl she did so : I believe a great 
change of feeling has began in her. 
But she is at prtscnt in that ex cii able 

ite of mind, — she has been shaken 
so many painful emotions during 

: last two davs, that I think it would 

better, for l}iis evening at least, to 
guard her from a new shock, if pos- 
ible. But I am going now to call 
pou her, and I shall see how sha 

" Mr. Tryan," said Mr. Jerome, 
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who had entered daring the dialogiie, 
and had been standing l)j, listening 
ivith a distressed fuce, " I shall talie 
it as a faior ir you 'li let nie Icnow if 
iver there's anything I can do for 
Mi'a. Dempster. Bh, dear, what a 
world this is ! I thinli I see 'cm fif- 
teen year ago, — as happy a young 
couple as iver was ; and now, what 
it 'a ail come to i I was in a hurry, 
like, to punish Donipater fbr pessecut- 
in', but there was a stronger liand at 

"Yea, Mr. Jerome; but dnn'l let 
us rejoiue in punishment, even wlien 
the hand of God alone inflicu it. 
Tbe best of ns are bat poor wretclies 
Just saved from shipwrccit : ean wa 
feel anvtiiing Imt awo and pity wlien 
we see'a Tut low-passenger ewallowoU 

^"Elg^t, right, Mr. Tryan. I'm 
over hot and hasty, that I am. But 
I beg on yon to tuil Mrs, Dempster, — 
I msan, In course, whin you 'vo an 
opportunity, — tell her aho 'a a friend 
at the White House as she may send 
for anv hour o' tlio day." 

" Yes ; I shall have an opportunity, 
I dare say, ami I will remember your 
wish. I think," continued Mr. Tryan, 
turning to Mr. Landor, " I had l)etter 
see Mr, Pilgrim on my way. and learn 
what is exactly tlie stale of tiling by 



Uiisii 



What 



" By all moans : i^ Mrs. Dempster 
is to knOK, there's no one can break 
the news to her ao well as you. I '11 
walk with you to Dempster's door. 
I dare say Pilgrim is there still. 
Come, Mr. Jerome, you 've got (o go 
our way too, to fetch your horaa," 

Mr, Pilgrim was in the passage 
giving some directions to his assistant, 
wben, to his surprise, he saw Mr. 
Tryan enter. . Tbeyshook hands; for 
Mr. Pilgrim, never having joined the 



victioD, that the Evangelical 
was really a good fellow, though he 
was a fool for not taking better care 
•rfUnself. 
.'*yhy, I did n't expect to see yon 



in your old eneTiy^ quarters," he said 
to Mr, Tryan. "However, it will be 
a good while before pour Dempster 
shows any tight a^ain. 

" I came On Mrs. Dempster's ac- 
count," said Mr, Tryan, " She is 
staying at Mrs, Pettifi-'r's ; she has had 
a great siiock from some severe do- 
mestic trouble lately, and I think it 
will be wise t« defer tetlini; her of this 
dreadful event fur a short time." 

" Why, what has been up. eh 1 " 
aaid Mr. Pilgrim, whose curiosity was 
at once awakened. "She used to be 
no friend of yours. Has there been 
some split between tliem ? It 's a new 
tiling n>r her to turn round on tilm." 

" Oh, merely an exaja^eration of 
scenes that must often have happeued 
before. But the questi<Ai now is, 
whether you think Cliere is any im- 
mediate danger of lier husb.ind'a 
death ; for in that case, I think, from 
what I havo observeil of her feelings, 
she would bo pained afterwards to 
hare been kept in ignorance." 

" Well, there 's no telling in these 
cases, you kpow. I don't apprehend 
spoedy ileath, and it is not absolutely 
impossible that we mny bring him 
round again. At present ho 's in a 
at.tte of apoplectic stupor ; but if that 
subsides, doiirinm is almost snrc to 
supervene, and we shall have some 
pamful scenes. It 's one of those 
complicated cases in which the deliri- 
um 13 likely to be of the worst kind, 

toaelher, — and we may have a good 
deal of trouble with him. If Mrs. 
Dempster were told. I should sny it 
would be desirable to persuade her to 
remain out of the hou4e at present. 
She could do no good, you know. 
I 've got nurses." 

"Thank joiY," 3Md Mr. Tryan. 
" That is what I wanted tq know. 
Good hy." 

When Mrs. Pettifer opened the 
door for Mr. Tryan, he t«l<i her in a 
few words what haid happened, and 
begged her to take an opportnnily of 
letting Mrs. Ruynor know, that they 
might, if possible, concur in prevent- 
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ing a pretnntarc or sudden disclosure 
of the event to Janet. 

" Poor thing I " said Mrs. Petlifer. 
" She 's not fit lo hearanj' bad neiss ; 
she 'a very low this evening, — worn 
oat with feeling 1 and she^ not had 
anything to keep her np, aa she 's 
been ased Co. She seem^ Trlghtened 
at the thought of being tempted to 
lake it." 

"Thank God lor it; that fear is 

When Mr. Tryan entered the par- 
lor this time, Janet was again await- 
ing hint eagerly, and her pale ead face 
wa9 lighted up with a smile as she 
rose to meet him. But the next mo- 
ment she said, with a look of anxiety : 
" How verif ill and tired yon look '. 
You hare been working so hard all 
day, and yet jou are come to talk to 
me. O, you are wearing yourself 
out t I must go anil ask Mrs. Fetti- 
fer to come and make you have some 
sapper- But this is my mother; you 
have not seen her before, I think. 

Whiie Mr. Tryan was speaking to 
Mra. Baynor, Janet hunied out, and 
be, seeini; that this good-natured 
though tfulness on his behalf would 
Itelp to counteract her depression, was 
not inclined to oppose her wish, but 
accepted the sunper Mrs. Pettifer 
Offeiid him, ijaietly talking the while 
aboat a cloihing-cfnb he was going to 
establish in Paddiford, and the want 
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iaiA she must go home for an hour, 
see how her little maiden was going 
on, and Mrs. Pettifer kft the room 
with ber to take the opportunity of 
telling her what had happened to 
Dempster. When Janet was left 
alone with Mr. Tryan, she said : — 

" I f^l so uncertain what to do 
abottt my husband, I am so weak, 
— my feelings change so from hour 
to hour. This morning, when I felt 
« hopeful and happy, 1 thought I 
^onld like to go back to him, and try 
to make up Rir what has been wrong 
in me. I thought, now God would 
help me, and I should have j-oi 



teach and advise me, and I could bear 
the troubles that would come. But 
since then — all this afternoon and 
evening — I have had the same feel- 
ings I used to have, the same dread 
of his anger and cruelty, and it seems 
to me as if I should never be able to 
bearit witliout fklling into the same 
sins, and doing just what I did be- 
fore. Yet, if it were settled that I 
should live apart from him, I know it 
would always be a load on my mind 
that I had shut mvEielf out from go- 
ing bock Ut him. It seems a dreadful 
thing in life, when any one has been 
so near to one as a husband ibrlilteen 
years, to part and be nothing to each 
other any more. Surely Uiat is a 
very strong tie, and I feel as if my 
duty can never lie quite away from It. 
It is very difficult to know what to 
do : what onght I to do ? " 

" I think it will be well not to take 
any decisive step yet. Wait until 
your mind is calmer. You might re- 
main with your mother for a little 
while; 1 think you have.no real 
ground for fearing any annoyance 
from your husband at present ; he 
has put himself too much in the 
wrong; he will very likely leave you 
unmolested fur some time. Dismiss 
this difficult question from your mind 
just now, if you can. Every new 
day may bring jou new grounds for 
decision, and what is most needful for 
your health of mind is re^se from 
that haunting anxiety about the fu- 
ture which has been preying on yoti. 
Cast yourself on God, and trust that 
he will direct you ; he will make your 
duty clear to yon, if you wait submis- 
sively on him." 

" Yes ; I will wait a little, as you 
tell me. 1 will go to my mother's to- 
morrow, and pray to be guided right- 
ly. You will pray for me, too." 
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so decidedly or going to her mother' , 
that Mra. Petlifer aiid_ Mrs. Eaynor 
(^reed it would be wise to let her 
know by degrees what had befallen 
her husband, since aa soon as she 
went oat there would be danger of 
her meeting some one who would 
betray the fact. But Mrs. Raynor 
thought it would be iToIl first to call 
at Dempster's, and ascoridn how he 
was ; so she s^d to Janet : — 

" M j-dear, I '11 go home first, and 
see 10 things, and get jour room 
ready. You need n't eonie yet, you 
knoir. I shall be back, again in an 
hour or so, and we can go together." 

"Ono,"saidMr8. Pet^fur. "Stay 
with me till evening. I shalt be lost 
without you, You need n't go till 
quite evening." 

Janet hiid dipped into the " Life 
of Henry Martyn," which Mrs. Pelti- 
er had fW)m the FaddiCbrd Lending 
Library,and her inlcrestwas so arrest- 
ed by that pathetic missionary story, 
that she readily acquiesced in both 
propositions, and Mrs. Raynor set out. 

Sne had been gone more than an 
hour, and it was nearly twelve o'- 
clock, when Janet put down her book; 
and after sitting meditatively lor some 
minutes with her eyes unconsciously 
tixed on the opposite wall, she rose, 
went to her bedroom, and, hastily 
patting on her bonnet and shawl, 
came down to Mrs. Pcttifer, who was 
baay in the kitchen. 

"Mrs. Petiilbr," she said, " tell 
mother, when she comes back, t 'm 
gone to see what lias become of those 
poorLakins in Butcher Lane. I know 
they 're half starving, and I 've ne- 
glected them 90, lately. And thoti, I 
Uiink, I '11 go on to Mrs. Crewe. I 
want w see ihe dear little woman, and 
lell her myself about my going to 
hear Mr. Tryon. She won't feci it 
half so much if I tell her myself." 

" Won't yon wait till your mother 
comes, or put it off till to.morrow t " 
said Mrs. Pettifer, alarmed, " You '11 
hardly be back in time for dinner, if 
you get talking to Mrs, Crewe, And 
you '11 have to pass by your hus- 
U 



band's, you know ; and yesterday, 
yon were so afraid of seeing him." 

" Oh, llobert will be shut up at the 
office now, if he 's not gone out of 
thetown. I must go, — I feel I must 
be doing something for some one, — 
not be a mere useless log any longer. 
I 've been reading about tha[ wonder- 
ful Henry Martyn ; he 'a just like Mr, 
Tryan, — wearing himself out for 
other people, and I sit thinking of 
nothing but myself. I mast go. 
Good by ; I shall be back soon," 

Khe ran off before Mrs. Pcttifer 
could ntter another word of dissua- 

siderable anxiety lest this new im- 
pulse of Janet's should frustrate nil 
precautions to save hK Irom a sudden 

Janet, having paid her visit in 
Butcher Lane, turned again into 
Orchard Street on her way to Mrs. 
Crewe's, and was thinking, rather 
sadly, that her mother's economical 
housekeeping would leave no abun- 
dant surplus to he sent to the hungry 
Lakins, when she snw Mr. Pilgrim 
in advance of her on the other side of 
the street. He was walking at a 
r.ipid pace, and when he reached 
Dempster's door he turned and en- 
tered without knocking. 

Janet was startled. Mr, Pilgrim 
would never enter in that way unless 
there was some one very ill in the 
house. It was her husband ; she felt 
certain of it at once Something had 
happened to him. Without a moment's 
pause, she ran across the street, opened 
the door, and entered. There was no 
one in the passage. The dining-roomi 
door was wide open, — no one was 
there. Mr. Pilgrim, then, was already 
up stairs She rushed up at once to 
Dempster's room, — her own room. 
The door was open, and she paused 
in pale horror at the sight before 
her, which seemed to stand out only 
with the more appalling distinctness 
because the faoonday light was dark- 
ened to twilight in the chamber. 

Two strong nurses were using 
their utmost forie to liuld Dempster 
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In bed, wliilo t1ie medical assistant 
was appljini; a sponge to bis head, 
and All'. Pilgrina was busy adjiisthig 
same apparaius ia tho background. 
Dempster's fHce was purple and swol- 
len, Ills eyes dilated, and tilled with a 
look of dire ten'oi' on eometbing be 
seumeil lo see approaching him I'ruia 
the iron closet. He trembled violentlj', 
and struggled asit'to jutnpoutof bed. 

" Lut me go, Jet me go, he said ia 
a loud, hoariie whisper ; " she 's com- 
ing .... she 's cold .... she 's 
dead .... she '11 strangle me with 
her black hair. Ah ! " he shrieked 
aloud, " her hair is all serpents .... 
they 're black serpents .... they 
hiss .... they hiss .... let me go 
.... let roe go .... she wants to 
drag me with her cold arms .... her 
arms are serpents .... tbey are 
great white serpents .... they 'il 
twine round me - ■ . . she wants to 
drag me into tlio cold water .... her 
boaom is cold . . ■ . it is blaek .... it 
is all serpents . . • ' " 

"No, Robert," Janet cried, in tones 
of Teaming pity, nishinit to the side 
of the bod, and stretching out her 
arms lowurdi him, " no, here is Janet. 
She is not dead, — she Ibrgives you." 

Dempster's maddened senses 
seemed to receive some new impres- 
sion from her appenraneo. The ter- 
ror pave way to rage. 

"Hal you sneaking hypocrite I " 






nmg ir 



ha bai-st 01 
tbi« 



a grating vi 
■ . yof --- 



. I know the law . 
hunt ^ou down like a hare .... 
prove It ... . proTO that I was tam- 
pered with .... prove tiiaC I look 
the money .... prove il , . . . you 
can prove nothing .... you damned 
penlm-singing maggots 1 I '11 make 
a fire under you, and smoke otT tlie 
whole pack of you , ... I 'II sweep you 
np .... I '11 grind you to powder .... 
sraall powder .... (here his voice 
dropped to alow tone of shuddering dls- 
gnst) .... powder on the bedclothes 
.... nmniag about black lice 



id take them away 
why don't jou come 1 

Poor Janet was kneeling by the bed 
with her face buried in her hands. 
She almost wished her worst moment 
back again rather than this. It 
seemed as if her husband was already 
imprisoned in misery, and she conld 
not reach him, — his ear deaf forever 

10 the sounds of love and forgiveness. 
Uis sins had tnnde a hard crust round 
his soul ; her pitying voice could not 

"Kot there, is n't she V he went on 
inadeHaottone. "Why do yoa ask me 
where she is 1 III have every drop of 
yellow blood outof your veins if yon 
come questioning me. Your blood is 

yellow inyonrpotse running 

out ofyourpurse . . . . What! you 'ra 
changing it into toads, are you ? They- 
're crawling .... they 're flying .... 
they 're flying about my head .... 
the toads are flying about. Ostler I 
ostler I bring out my gig .... bring 
it oat, you lazy beast .... ha I you 

11 follow me, will you ^ .... you 'U 
fly about my head .... you ve got 
fiery tongues . , . Ostler I curse you ! 
why dou't you come ^ Janet I come 
and take the toads away .... Janet I" 

This last time he uttered her name 
with such a shriek of terror, that Ja- 
net involuntarily started np from her 
knees, and stood as if petrified by the 
horrible vibration. Dempster stored 
wildly in silence for some.moraenls; 
then he spoke again in a hoarse 
whisper : — . ™ 

" Dead .... is she dead 7 She 
did it, then. She buried herself in 
the iron chest .... she let^_ her 
clothes out, though .... she is n't 
dead .... why do you pretend she 
's dead? . ... she's corning .... 
she 's coming out of the iron closet 
.... (here are the black serpents 
.... stop het . . . - loi me go . . . . 
stop her .... she wants lo drag m8 
away into the cold black water .... 
her bosom is black .... it is all ser- 
pentB .... ihey ai* getting longer 
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.... the great white serpenta are 
getting longer . . . . " 

Hero Mr. Pilgrim tame forward 
with the apparatus to bind him, but 
Dempster's struj^les became more 
and more violent, "Ostler! ostler!" 
he ehoui«d, " bnns; out llio gig .... 

E've me the whip I" — and bursting 
Dse fVom the strong hands that held 
him, he be^un to flog the bedclothes 
furiously with his ri^ht arm. 
"Get along, you lame '•-■•-' 



tiiem say the Lord's trayer back- 
wflnis .... I 'II pepper them bo 
that the Devil shall eat tnem raw ■ . . ■ 
ac — so — sc — we shall Bee who '11 
bo the winner yet .... get along, you 
damned limping beast .... I II lay 
yonr back open .... I 'II .... " 

He r^sed himself with a stronger 
effort than ever to dog the bedclothes, 
and fell bnek in convulsions. Janet 
gave a scream, and sank on her knees 
again. She thought he was dead. 

As soon as Mr. Pilgrim was able 
to jj^ve her a moment's attention, he 
came to her, and, taking her by the 
arm, attempted to draw her gently 

"Now, my dear Mrs. Dempster, let 
me persaadc you not to remain in the 
room at present. We shall soon re- 
lieve these symptoms, I hope ; it is 
nothing but the delirinm that ordi- 
narily attends such cases." 

" Oh ! what is tho matter ? what 
brought it on t " 

" He fell out of the gig ; the right 
leg is broken. It is a terrible acci- 
dent, and I don't disguise that there 
is considerable dani;er attending it, 
owing to the stale of tho bAin. But 
Mr. Dempster has a strong constitu- 
tion, yon know; in a, few days these 
symploma may be allayed, and he 
may do well. Let rac feg of yon to 
keep out of the room at present : yon 
can do no good until Mr. Dempster 
is better, and able to know you. But 
you oi^ht not to be alone ; let me 






eyoi 



a have Mrs. Raynor with 



Yes, I will send for mother. But 
you must not object to my being in 
the room. 1 shall be very quiet now, 
only just at tirst the shock was so 
groat ; I know nothing about it. I 
can help the nurses a great deal;.! 
can pnt the cold things to his head. 
Ho may bo sensible for a moment and 
know me. Pray do not say any more 
ajcainst it : my heart Is set on being 

Mr. Pilgrim gave way, and Janet, 
having sent for her mother and put 
olf her bonnet and sJiawl, returned K> 
lake her place by the side of her hus- 
band's bed. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Day after day, with only short in- 
tervals of rest, Janet kept her place 
in that sad chamber. No wonder the 
sick-room and tho lazaretto have so 
often been a refuge from the losstnga 
of intellectoal doubt, — a plac£ of ro- 

fose for tho worn and wounded spirit, 
[ere is a duty about which nil creeds 
and all philosophies are at one : hero, 
at least, the conscience will not be 
dogged by doabt, the lienign impulse 
will not be checked by adverse theory : 
here you may begin to act without 
settling one preliminary question. To 
moisten the sufferer's paitihod lips 
through the long night- watches, to 
bear up the drooping head, to lift the 
helpless limbs, to divine the want that 
can find no utterance beyond the fee- 
ble motion of the hand or beseeching 
glance of the eye, — those are offices 
that demand no self-questionings, no 



the four walls where the stir and g! 
of the world are shut out. and every 
voice is subdued, — where a human 
being lies prostrate, thrown on the 
tender mercies of his fellow, (he moral 
relation of man to man is reduced to 
its utmost clearness and simplicity: 
bigotry cannot conliise it, theory con- 
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bed, all the forces of 
towards tlic channels ol' P'ty, of 
patience, and of love, ana sweep 
down tlie miaeralile choking dritt of 
our quarrels, our debates, our would- 
hc wuidum, nnd our clamorous sellish 
desires. Tliis blessing of serene free- 
dom from the importunities of opinion 
lies in ail simple direct acts of meny, 
and Is one source of thnt sweet calm 
ivhii'h is often felt bf the watcher in 
the slcli-room, even when tt>e duties 
tbui'c lire of a hard and terrible kind. 
Something of tllat benign result 
was telt by junet during her lendonco 
in Iter husband's chamber. When 
the lii'St heart-piercing hours were 
over, — when her horror at his de- 
lirium was no lon^r fresh, she began 
to lie consi-ious of her relief from the 
burden of decision as to her future 
course. The question that agitated 
her, about returning to her husbnnd, 
had been solved in a moment; and 
this illness, after all, might be the 
herald of another blessing, just as that 
dreadful midnight when sho stood an 
outcast in cold and darkness had hecn 
followed by the dawn of a new hope. 
Robert wunld get better; this illness 
might alter him ; he would lie a long 
time feeble, needing help, .walking 
with a crutch, perhaps. She would 
wait on him with snch tenderness, 
snch all-forgiTing love, that the old 
harshness and cruelty must melt 
away forever under the heart-sunshine 
she would pour aronnd him. Her 
bowm heaved at the thought, and de- 
licious tears fell. jHnet's was a na- 
ture in which haired and revenge 
could find no place ; the long bitter 
Tears drew half their bitterness from 
her ever-living remembrance of the too 
short jcars of love that went before ; 
and (Kb thought that her husband 
would ever put her hand to his lips 
again, and recall the days when they 
Eat on the press together, and he laid 
srarlct poppies on her black hair, and 
colled her his gypsy queen, seemed to 



send a tide of loving oblivion over all 
the hanili and stony space they had 
travenied since. The Divine Love 
tliat liad already shone upon her 
would be with her ; she would lift 
up her soul continually for help ; Mr. 
Iryan, she knew, would pray for her. 
If she lelt herself failing, she would 









; if her feet 
began to slip, there was lliat stay for 
her (0 cling to. Ob, she could never 
be drawn hack into that cold damp 
vault of sin and despair again ; sho 
had li^lt the morning sun she had 



penitence and 



uC 



ir of ir 






through Janet's mind as she lio\er^ 
about her husband's bed, and tlicse 
were the hopes she poured out to Mr 
Tryan when he called to see her It 
was so evident that they were strength 
cuing her in her new struggle — ihey 
shed such a glow of calm enthueiasm 
over her face as she spoke of them 
I bat Mr. Tiyan could not bear to 
throw on ihem the chill of premoni 
lory doubts, though n preiious con 
versation lie had had with Mr Pilgrim 
had convinced him ihat there was not 
the fointest probability of Dempster a 
recovery. I'oor Jnnet did not know 
the significance of the changing symp- 
toms, and when, after the lapse of a 
week, the delirium began to lose some 
of its violence, and lo be interrupted 
by longer and longer intervals of 
stupor, she tried to think that these 
might be steps on the way to recovery, 
and she shrank &om questioning Mr. 
Pilgrim lest he should confirm the 
fears that began to get predominance 
in her mind. But bcfbre many daji 
were past, he thought it right not to 
allow her to blind herself any longer. 
One day, — it was just about noon, 
when bad news always seems most 
sickening, — he led her from her hue- 
band's chamber into the opposite 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Bajnor 
was sitting, and said to her, in that 
low tone of sympathetic feelingwhitb 
sometimes gave a sudden air of gen- 
tleness to this rough mail ; — 
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"My ilear Mrs. Dempster, it is 
liglit in these cases, jou know, to be 
prepared for tlie worst. I tliink I 
Bliall be saving yon pain by prevent- 
ing you from euCertniniDg any false 
hopes, sad Mr. Dempster's state is 
novr eutli that I fear wu must consider 
recovery impossible. Tlic alfeeiion 
of the brain might not have been 
hopeless, but, you see, there is a ter- 
rible complication ; and I am grieved 
to say the broken limbismortitying." 

Janet listened with a sinking heart. 
That future of love and forffiveness 
would never come, then ; ne was 
going out of her sight Ibrever, where 
her pity could never reach tiim. She 
turned cold, and trembled. 

"But do you think he will die," 
she said, " witbont over coming to 
himself! without ever knowing mel " 

" One eannot sny that with certain- 
ty. It is not impossible that the cere- 
bral oppression may subside, and that 
he may become conscious. If there 
is anytning vouwonld wish to bosdd 
or done in that case, it would be well 
to be prepared. I should think," 
Mr. Pilgrim continued, turning to 
Mrs. Kiiynor, " Mr. Dempster's affairs 
are likely la be in order, — bis will 

" O, I would n't have him troubled 
about those things," interrupted 
Janet, " ho has no relations but quite 
distant ones, — no one but mo. I 
wonid n't txke up the time with that. 

She was unable to finish; she tb!t 
her sobs rising, and left the room. 
"O God!" sire B^d, inwardly, "is 
not thy lovo greater than mine 1 
Hare mercy on him 1 have mercy on 

This happened on Wednesd^, ten 
days after the fatal accident. By the 
tbllowing Sunday, Dempster was in a 
state of rapidly increasing prostra- 
tion ; and when Mr. Pilgrim, who, in 
turn with his assistant, had slept in 
the house from the beginning, came 
in, nbont half past ten, as usual, he 
scarcely believed that the faeblystrug- 
gling life would last out till morning. 



For the last lew days he had been ad- 
ministering stimulants to relieve the 
exhaustion which had succeeded the 
alternations of delirium and stupor. 
This slight otHce was all that now re- 
mained to be done for the patient : so 
at eleven o'clock Mr. Pilgnm went to 
bed, having given directions to the 
nurse, and desired her to call him if 
any change took place, or if Mrs. 
Deuipstcr desired his presence. 
Janet could not he persuaded to 






She X 



i yes 



i.ng 



and watching for a moment in which 
her husband's eyes would rest con- 
sciouslv upon her, and he would know 
that siie hail forgiven him. 

How changed he was since that 
terrible Monday, nearly a fortnight 
ago ! Ho lay motionless, but for the 
irregular breathing that stiired his 
broad chest and thick muscular neck. 
features were no longer purple 
and swollen ; they were pale, sunken, 
and haggard. A cold perspiration 
stood in beads on the protuberant 
forehead, and on the wasted hands 
stretched motionless on the bed- 
iloihes. It was better to see the 
hands so, than convulsively picting 
ic air, m ihey had been a week ago. 
Janet sat on the edge of the bed 
through the long hours of candle- 
light, watching the unconscions half- 
closed eyes, wiping the perspiration 
from the brow and cheeks, and keep- 
ig her left hand on the cold unan- 
vering right band that lay beside her 
1 the bedclothes. She was almost 
1 pale as her dying husband, and 
there were dark lines under her eyes, 
for this was the third nigbt since she 
taken off her clothes ; bat the 
„ ' straining gaze of her dark eyes, 
and the acute sensibility that lay in 
every line about her mouth, made a 
itrange contrast with Ihe bhink nn- 
»iisciousnes8 and emaciated animal- 
sm of the face she was natchifig. 

There was profound stillness in the 

house. She heard no sound but her 

>band's breathing and the ticking 

of the walch on the mantel-piece. The 

candle, placed high up, shed a soti 
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bond from time to time; but tliia 
gmcll, ivhich at first had produced in 
her afaitlt shuddering scnsntiun, was 
DOW becoming indiifurent to her: she 
did not even perceive ii ; slie was too 
uni'onsE-ious of herself to feel cither 
temptiiliona or accuaations. She only 
felt that the husband of her youth 
was dying ; Car, far out of her reach, 
as if't'he were standing helpless on 
the shore, while he was sinking in the 
blai'k storm-WHves ; she only yearned 
for one moment in which she micht 
satisfy the deep forgiving pity of her 
soul by one looli of love, one word of 
tiindemess. 

Her eennalions and thoughts were 
BO persistent that she coald not nieas- 
"■"B hours, --->--- 



D her 



1 the r 









candle, and let in ihe fuint 
light. Mrs. Raynor, anxious about 
Janet, was already up, and uow 
brought in some fresh coffee for her ; 
and Mr. Pilgrim, having awaited, had 
hurriedon liis clothes, and wns com- 
ing in to see how Dempster was. 

This change from candle-lieht to 
morning, this recommencement of the 
Htme round of things that had hap- 
pened yesterday, was a disconrage- 
ment rather than a relief to Janet. 
She was more conscious of her chill 
weariness ; the new light thrown on 
har husband's face seemed to reveal 
the still work that death hod been do- 
ing through the night ; she felt her 
last lingering hope that he would 
ever know her again forsake her. 

But now, Mr. Piigrim, having felt 
the pulse, wns patting some brandy 
in a teaspoon between Dempsters 
lips ; the brandy went down, and his 
breathing became freer. Janet no- 
ticed the change, and her heart beat 
faster as she leaned forward to watch 
him. Suddenly a slight movement, 
like the passing away of a shadow, 
was visible in his face, and he opened 
his eyes full on Janet. 

It was almost like meeting hun . 



again on the resurrection morning, 
alter the night of the grave. 
" Robert, (io you know me 1 " 
He kept his eyes fixed on her, and 
there was a faintly perceptible mo- 
tion of the lips, as il' he wanted to 

But the moment of speech was for- 
ever gone, — the moment for asking 
pardon of her, if he wanted to ask it. 
tould he read the full foi^iveness 
that was written in her eyes! She 
never knew ; for, as she was bending 
to kiss him, the tiiick veil of death 
fell between them, and her lips touch- 
ed a corpse. 



CHAPTER SXV. 

V 1, 

unmoved that surrounded Dempster's 
grave, while old Mr. Crewe read the 
burial-service in his low, broken 
, voice. The pall-bearers were sneh 
men as Mr. Pittman, Mr. Lowrao, 
and Mr. Budd, — men whom Demp- 
ster had called bis friends while he 
was in life; and worldly faces nei-er 
look so worldly as at a funeral. 
They have the same effect of grating 
ineongniily as Ihe sound of a coarse 
voice breaking the solemn silence of 

The one face that had sorrow in ft 
was covered by a (hick crape veil, end 
the sorrow wiui suppressed and silent. 
Ho one knew how deep it was ; for 
the thought in most of her nmghhors' 
minds was that Mrs. Dempster could 
hardly have had belter fortnne than 
to lose a bad husband who had left 
her the compensation of a good in- 
come. They found it difficult to con- 
ceive that her husband's death could 
be felt by her otherwise than as a de- 
liverance. The person who was 
most thoroughly convinced that 
Janet's grief was deep and real was 
Mr. Pilgrim, who in general was not 
at all weakly given to a belief in dis- 
interested feeling. 

" That woman has a tender heart," 
he was irequently beard to observe in 
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his morning rounds about this time, 
" I used to think there was n great 
deal of palaver in her. but you n 
depend upon it (here 's no pretei 
about her. If he'd been the kindest 
husband in the world she could n' 
have felt mora. Thfre 's a groat 
deal of good in Mrs. Dempster, — a 
great deal of good." 

" / always said so," was Mrs. 
Lowme's reply, when he made the ob- 
seriftition to her ; "■she was always so 
very full of pretty attentions to me 
when I was ill. But they tell mo 
now she's turned Tryanite; if that's 
it we sha'n't agree again. It's 
very inconsistent in her, I think, 
turning round in that way, after be- 
ing the foremost to lauK:h at the 
Tryaniie cant, and especially in a 
noman of her habits ; she should 
euro herself of liem before she pre- 
tends to be over-reliffious." 

" Well, I think she means to cure 
herself, do you know ! " said Mr. Pil- 
grim, whoie good-will towards Janet 
was jnst now quite above that tem- 
perate point at which he could in- 
dulge his feminine patients with a 
little judicious detraction. " I feel 
sure she has not tiiken any stimulants 
all through her husband's illness ; 
and she lias been eonsUntly in the 
way of them. I can see she some- 
times suilfers a good deal of depres- 
sion tbr want of them, — it shows all 
the more resolntion in her. Those 
cures are rare ; but I 've kno>vn 
them happen sometimes with people 



of retailing Mr. Pilgrim's conversa- 
tion to Mrs. Phipps, who, as a vic- 
tim of Pratt and plethora, could 
rarely enjoy that pleasnre at first- 
hand. Mrs, Phipps was a woman of 
decided opinions, though of wheeiy 



"For my part," she remarked, 
"I'm clad to hear there's any liifeli- 
hood of improvement in Mrs. Demp- 
ster, but I think the way things have 
tnrncd out seems fo show that she was 
more to blame than jieople thonght 



she was ; else, why should she feel so 
much about her hnsband? And 
Dempster, I understand, has left his 
wife pretty nearly all his property to 
do ay she likes with; ihal isii'tbehav- 
ing like such a very bad husbund. I 
don't believe Mrs. Dempster can have 
had so much provocation as they pre- 
tended. I've known husbands who 'ye 
laid plans for tormenting their wives 
when they 're undergronnd. — tving 
up their money and nindering them 
from marrying agnin. Not that / 
should ever wish to marry again ; I 
think one husband in one's lifu is 
enouyih in all conscience " ; — here she 
threw a fierce glance at the amiable 
Mr. PhipiB, who was innocently de- 
lighting himself witii the facetue in 
the " iHithcrby Guardian," and think- 
ing the editor must he a droll fellow, 
— " but it 's aggravating to be tied up 
in that way. Why, they say Mrs. 
Dempster will have as good as six 
hundred a year at IcasL A line tiling 
for her, that was a poor girl withoot 
a farthing to her fortune. It 's well 
if she does n't make ducks and drakes 
of it somehow." 

Mrs. Pbipps's view of Janet, bow- 
er, was far from being the prevalent 
10 in Milby. Even neichbors who 
id no strong personal interest in her 
could hardly see the noble-looking 
wOman in her widow's dress, with a 
1 sweet gravity in her face, and not 
touched with fresh admiration for 
■, — and not feel, at least vaguely, 
fhat she had entered on a now fife m 
which it was a sort of desecration to 
allude to the painful past. And the 
oh) fHends who had a real regard fbr 
her, but whose cordiality had been re- 
pelled or chilled of late years, now 
round her with hearty demon- 
>iis of alfeclion. Mr. Jerome 
felt that his happiness had a substan- 
tial addition now he could ones 
ore call on that " nice little woman 
rs. Dempster," and think of her 
Ith rejoicing instead of sorrow. The 
Prattslost no timein returning to the 
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Pratt fell it incumbent on her, on all 
suitable occasiu[iB, to deliver a very 
emphatic approval of the remarkable 
strength of mind she understood Mrs. 
Dempster to beexhibiiing. TheMiss 
Linnets nere eager to meet Mr. 
Tryan's wishes by greeting Janet as 
onewlio was likely to be a sister in 
religious feeling and good workB j and 
lira. Linoet was so agreeably sur- 
prised by the ^t that Denipslt:r h^ 
left his wife the money "in that hand- 
some way, to do what she liked with 
it," (hat bhc even included Dempster 
himself, and his villanous discovery 
of the flaw iu her title to Pye's Croft, 
in her magnanimous oblivion of past 
offences. tSho and Mrs. Jerome agreed 
over a friendly cup of ten that there 
were "a many husbands as was very 
line spoken an' all that, an' yet all the 
while kep' a will locked up from yon, 
as tied you up as (icht as anything. 
J assure ^u, Mrs. Jemmecontinued, 
dropping her voice in a confidential 
manner, " I know no more to this day 
about Mr. Jerome's will, nor the child 
as is unborn. I 've no fears about a 
income, — I 'm well aware Mr. Jerome 
'ud niver leave me stret foe that ; but 
I shouhl like to hev a thousand or 
two at my own disposial ; it makes a 
widowa ileal more looked on." 

Perhaps this ground of respect to 
widows might not be entirely withont 
ila influence on the Milby mind, and 
might do something towards conciliat- 
ing those more aristocratic acquaint- 
ances of Janet's, who would otherwise 
have been inclined to take the severest 
view of her apostasy towards Evan- 
_... rf. ^. „^, 

le feels 



who had made herself ill with pickled 
■almuQ. However it may have been, 
there was not an acquaintance of 
Janet's, in Milhy, that did not offer 
her civilities in the early days of her 
widowhood. Even the severe Mrs. 



Phipps was not an exception ■ for 
Heaven knows what would become of 
our sociality if wcnevervisited people 
we speak ill of; we should live, like 
Egyptian liermits, in crowded solitude, 
Perhaps the attentions most grate- 
fli! to Janet were those of her old 
fiiend Mrs. Crewe, whose attachment 
to her lavorite proved quite too strong 
for any resentment she might be sup- 
posed 10 feel on the score of Mr. 
Tryan. The little deaf old lady 
could n't do without her accustomed 
visitor, whom she had seen grow up 
from child to wonian, always so wil- 
ling to chat with her and lell her all 
(he news, though she was deafj while 
other people thought it tiiesome to 
shout in her ear, and irritated her by 
recommending ear-trumpets of various 



9 very pre- 



All this friendliness 
dous to Janet. Sliew 
the aid it gave her in the self-conquest 
which was the blessing she prayed lor 
wiih every fresh morning. The chief 
strength of her nature lay in her af- 
^tion, which colored all the rest of 
her mind; it cave a personal sisterly 
tenderness to her acts of benevolence; 
it made lier cling with tenacity to 
every object that had once stirred 
her kindly emotions. Alas 1 it was 
isfled, wounded affection that 



had made her trouble greater than she 
could t>ear. And now there was no 
check to thefuU flow of that plenlwina 
current in her nature, — no gnawing 
secret anguish, — no oyerhaniting ter- 
ror, — no inward shaine. Friendly 
faces beamed on her; she felt that 
friendly hearts were approving her, 
and wishing her well, and that mild 
sunshine of good-will fell benelicently 
on her new hopes and efforts, as the 
clear shining after rain tails on the 
tender leaf-buds of spring, and wins 
them fi-om promise to fulfllment. 

And she needed these secondaiy 
helps, for her wrestling with her past 
self was not always easy. The strong 
emotions Irom which the life of a 
human being receives a new bias win 
their victory as the sea wins his : 
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though their advance may he eure, 
they will often, after a miybtier wave 
than usualgSeem to roll bauk eo far as 
to lose ail ihc ground they had made. 
Janet ahowed tbu strong bent of hei 
will by taking every outward precau- 
tion against the oMurrenue of a temp- 
tation. Her mother was now her con- 
stant compaaion, Iiaving shut up her 
iiltle dwofling and come to reside in 
Orchard Street; and Jaai:t ^'ove nil 
dangerous keys intu her keeping, en- 
treating her to kick them away in 
some secret place. VVhcnever the too 
well-known depression and craving 
threatened her, slio would seek a 
refuge in what had alwaya been her 

tureat enjoyment, — in visiting one o( 
er poor aeijrhbors, in canying some 
food or comfort to a sicic*bed, in chucr- 
ingwith her smile some of the familiar 
dwellings up the dingy back-lanes. 
But the great source of courage, the 
great help to perseverance, was the 
sense that she had a friend and leacbcr 
in Mr. Tryan : she could confess her 
ditHcalties lo him ; she knew he prayed 
for her ; she had always before her the 
prospect of soon seeing him, and hear- 
mg words of admonition and comfort, 
thiit came tu her charged with a divine 
power such as she had never found in 
human words before. 

So the time passed, till it was far 
on in May, nearly a month after her 
huiband's death, when, as she and her 
mother were seated peacefully at break- 
fast in the dining-room, looking 
through (he Open wmdow at the olcf 
feshiojied garden, where the grass-plot 
was now whitened with apple-blos- 
BOms, a letter was bronghtin for Mrs. 

" VVhy, there 'i the Thnrston post- 
mark on it," she said. "It must be 
abont your aunt Anna. Ah, so it is, 
poor thing 1 she 's been taken worse 
thii last d;iy or two, and has asked 
(hem to send for me. Thatdropsy is 
cnrryiii<r her off nt last, I dare say. 
Poor thing! it will be a happy release. 



' go. 



dear, — she's you 
ter, — though I ai 
leave yon. However, pe; 



haps I shall not have to stay more 

Janet looked distressed as she said i 
" Yea, you must go, mother. But I 
don't know what I shall do without 

S)u. I think I shall run in to Mrs. 
ettifer, and ask her to come and scay 
with me while you're away. I'm 
sure she will." 

At twelve o'clock, Janet, having ■ 
seen her mother in the coach that 
vras to carry her lo Thurston, called, 
on her way back, at Mrs. Pettifer's, 
bat found, to her ^reat disappoint- 
ment, that her old fnend was gone out 
for the day. So she wrote on a leaf 
of her pocket-book an urgent reijuest 
that Krs. Pettiter would come and 
stay with her while her mother was 
id, desiring the servant-giri 

> the 



she^c™ 



J home, walked c 



the first time 
her life. And 

e of discouri^e- 



vicarage to sit wi 
thinking fo relieve 
feeling of desolalenc 
foar that was taking 
being loft alone 
ce thatgreatcrisis 
Mrs. Crewe, too, wa: 

Janet, with a son! _ _.^ 

iCnt for which she rebuked herself .._ 
childish, walked sadly home again ; 
and when she entered the vacant 
dining-room, she could nothelpbnrsi- 
-■-- -' tears. It is such vasue un- 
stales of suscepdbility as 
— states of excitement or depres- 
. half, mental, half physical — that 
determine many a tragedy in women's 
Janet could scarcely eat any- 
thing at her solitary dinner: she tried 
to fix heratlention'on a book in vain; 
she walked about the garden, and 
felt the very sunshine melancholv. 

I four and five o'clock, old 
Mr. Pittman called, and joined her 
'-\ the garden, where she had been 
itting for some time nnder one of 
the great apple-trees, thinking how 
Robert, in his best moods, used to 
take little Mamsey to look at the cu- 

'lers, or to see the Aldemey cow 

its calf in the paddock. The 
And sobs had come again at these 
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Iboughla ; and when Mr. nttman ap- 
proaclnid her, she was feeling languid 
and exhausCeil. But the old gcatU 



in grief. 

" I have a task to impose apon jou, 
Mrs. Dempster," he said, with a 
certain toothless pomposity habitual 
to him ; " I want you 10 look over 
those letters agnin in Dempstc '~ 
bureau, and see if joa can iind i 
from yodK about the morlga^ 
Ihoso houses at Dinglcy. It will 
worth twenty pounds, if you can f 
it ; and I don't know where it can , 
if it is n't among those letters in the 
hureau. I've looked everywhere 
the office for it. I'm going hoi 
now, but I '11 call again to-morrow, 
}«u 'II be good enough to look in the 

Janet said she would look directly, 
and turned with Mr. Fittman into the 
house. But the search would take 
her some time, so he bade her good 
by, and she went at once to a t 
which stood in a small back- 
where Dempster used sometin 
write letters and receive people who 
came on business ont of oniee hours. 
She had looked through the 
of the bureau more than o 
to-day, on removing the last handle 
of letters from one of the compart> 
menlB, she saw what she bad nevci 
seen before, a small nick in the wood, 
mnde in the shape of a thumb-nail, 
evidently intended as a means ot 
pushinj; aside the movable back of 
the compartment In her cxamina' 
tion hitherto she had not found such 
a letter as Mr. Pittman had described, 
— perhaiw there might be more letters 
behind this slide. She pushed it back 
at once, and saw — no letters, but a 
small epitit-decantcr, half full of pale 
brandy, Dempster's habitnal drink. 

An impetnons desire shook Janet 
through all her members ; it seemed 
to maal^r her with the inevitable force 
of strong fumes that flood our senses 
before we are aware. Uer hand was 



on the decanter; pale and excited, she 
was hfling it out of its nidic, when, 
with a start and a shndder, she dashed 
it to the ground, and the room was 
tilled with the odor of the spirit. 
Without staying to shot np tha 
bureau, she rushed out of the room, 
snatched up her bonnet and mantle 
which lay in the dining-room, and 
hurried out of the house. 

Where should she go! In what 
placo would this demon that had re- 
entered her he scared back again ! 
She walked rapidly along the street 
in the direction of the church. She 
was Boon at the gate of the church- 
yard; she passed through it, and 
made her way across the graves to a 
spot she knew, — a spot where the 
turf had been Eliired not long before, 
where a tomb was to he erceicd soon. 



Janet sat down on the ground. It 
was a sombre spot. A thick hedge, 

of her ; a projecting huttress on each 
side. Bat she wanted to shut out 
even these objects. Her thick crape 
veil was down ; but she closed her 
eyes behind it, and pressed her hands 
npon them. She wanted to summon 
up the vision of the past; she wanted 
to lash the demon out of her soul 
with the stinging memories of the by- 
gone misery] she wanted to renew 
uie old horror and the old anguish, 
that she might throw herself with the 



She tried to recall those first bitter 
moments of shame, which were like 
the shuddering dif eovery of the leper 
that the dire taint is upon him ; the 
deeper and deeper lapse ; the oncom- 
ing of settled despair ; the awful mo- 
ments by the bedside of her self-mad' 
' ned husband. And then she tried 
live through, with a remembrance 
ide more vivid by that contrast, the 
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blessed hours of hop« and joy and 
pa.icc th.it had coma to her of late, 
since her whole soul hail been bent 
toivardj llio attuJiimiint of purity and 
holiness. 

But now, when the paroxysm of 
temptation was past, drmil and de- 
spondenpy began to thnist theraselve* 
Ifko cold, heavy mista between her 
and the hctircn to which she wanted 
to look for light and gaidanee. The 
temptition would come again, — that 
rush of dOiire mi^ht ovormoatar her 
thenexttimo, — sho would slip back 
aj^in into that deep slimy pit trom 
which she had been once rescued, and 
there miKhl be no delii-eranec lor lier 
more. Her prayers diJ not help her, 
for fear predominated oror trust ; she 
had no conlidsnee that the aid she 
sought wouli be given ; the idea of 
her future fall had grasped her mind 
too strongly. Alone, in this way, she 
was powerless. If she could sej Mr. 
Tryan, if she could confess all to 
him, she might gather hope again. 
She must see him ; she mast go to him. 

Janet rose from the ground, and 
walked away witli a quick resolved 
stop. She had been scited there a 
long while, and the sun h:td already 
suiik. It was late for her K> walk to 
I'adiliford and go to Mr. Tryan's, 
where she had ne'er called before; 
but there was no other way of seeing 
liim that evening, and she conld not 
hesitate about it. She walked to- 
wards a footpath through the fields, 
which would take her la Poddiford 
without obliging her to go throagh 
the town. The wny was rather long, 
bat she pi'eforred it, becaasc it left less 
probability of her mooting acquaint- 
ances, and she shrank from having to 
speak to any one. 

The evening red had nearly faded 
by the time Jfanet knocked at Mrs. 
Wagataff's door. The good woman 
looked surprised to see her at that 
hour; but Janet's moorning weeds 
and the painful agitation of her face 
quickly brought the second thought, 
that some urgent trouble had sent her 
there. 



"Mr. Tryan 's just come in," she 
ssiii. "If you 'II step into the parlor, 
I '11 go up and tell him yon 're here. 



fult distress at the idea that she was 
disturbing Mr. Tryan wlien he re- 
quired rest ; hut now her need was too 
great for that ; she could feel nothing 
but a sense of coming relief, when s!^ ' 
heard his step on the stair and saw 
him enter the room. 

He went towards her with a look 
of anxiety, and said: "I fear some- 
thing is the matter. I fear you are 

Then ])oor Janet poured forth her 
sad tale of tempiatiun and despond- 
ency; and even while she was con- 
fossing she feit half her burden re- 
moved. The act of confiding in hu- 
la sympathy, the consciousness that 
_ fellow-being was listening to her 
with patient pity, prepared her soul 



thy. When Mr. Tryaji spoke words 
of consolation and encouragement, 
;ould now bcliere the message 
of mercy ; the wuter.floods that had 
threatened to overwhelm her rolled 
lack again, and lift once more spread 
ts hea»en<ovorod space before her. 
She hsd bean unable to pray alone ; 
'int now his prayer bore her own soal 
ilong with it, as the broad tongue of 
jiamc carries npwards in its vtgorons 
leap the little flickering lire that could 
haralv keep alight hy itself. 

But Mr. Tryan was anxious that 

Janet should not linger out at this 

late hour. When he saw that ihe 

calmed, he said: "I will walk 

home with you now; wo can talk on 

the way." But Janet's mind was 

safficiently at liberty for her to 

:e the signs of foverish weariness 

s appearance, and she would not 

hear of causing him any fiirther 

tntignc 

" No, no," she said, earnestly, "you 
will pain me very much, — indeed, you 
■ill, liy going out again to-night on 
ly account. There is no real reason 
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cite remark, she said ini]ilorinalv, 
with liiilf a EOb in her voice ; " What 
should 1 — what would others like 
me do, if you went from us f Win 
will you nut think more of that, and 
take care of yourself^ " 

He had often bad t^at appeal made 
to him before, but to-night — from 
Janet's lips — it seemed ta have a new 
force for him, and he gave way. At 
first, indued, he only did so on con- 
dition that she wonlil lei Mrs. Wag- 
staff go with her ; but Janet had de- 
termined to walk home alone. She 
Erelerred aalitnda ; she wished not to 
ave her present feelings distracted 
by any ronversation. 

So she went out into the dewy star- 
light ; and na Mr. Trjan turned away 
from her, he felt a stroni'cr wish than 
ever that hb fragile life might last 
out for him to sec Janet's restoration 
thoroughly established, — to see her 
no longer fleeing, stni(;gling, cling- 
ing up tlie steep tides of a precipice 
whence she might be any moment 
hurled back into the depths of de- 
spair, but walking firmly on the level 
ground of habit. He inwardly — 



by, — that he would not cense to 
walch over her nntil lite foraook him. 
Janet walked on qnicltlj till she 
tnrned into the fields ; then she 
slackened her pare a liitle, enjoying 
the sense of solitude wbich a few 
hours before bad been intolerable to 
her. The Divine Presence did not 
now seem far off, where she had not 
wings to reach it ; prayer itself seemed 
superfluous in those moments of calm 
truBt. The temptation which had so 
lately made her shudder before the 
possibilities of the futnre was now a 
source of confidence ; for had she not 
been delivered from it^ Had not 
rescue come in the extremity of dan- 
ger 1 Yes ; Infinite Love was oaring 
for her. She fblt like a little child 
whose hand ii firmly grjspcd hj its 



father, as its frail Kmlis malie their 
way over the rou^h ground ; if it 
should Htomble, the father will not 
let it go. 

That walk in the dewy starlight re- 
mained forever in Janet's memory 
as one of those baptismal epoctis, 
wlion the sou!, dipped in the sacred 
waters of joy and peace, rises from 
them with new energies, with more 
unalterable longings. 

When she reached home she found 
Mrs. Pettifer (here, anxious for her 
return. AiYer tliankiug her for com- 
ing, Janet only said : "I have been lo 
Mr. Tryan's ; I wanted lo speak to 
him " j and then remembering how 
she had left the bureau and papers, 
she went into the back.room, where, 
apparently-, no one had lieen since she 
quitted it ; for there lay the fragments 
of glass, and the room was still full 
of Che hateful odor. How feeble and 
miserable the temptation seemed to 
her at this moment! She rang for 
Kitty to come and pick up the frag- 
ments and rub the floor, while she 
herself replaced the papers and locked 
up the bureau. 

The next morning, when seated at 
breakfast with Mrs. Pettifer, Janet 

" What adreary, unhealthy-looting 

Elace that is where Mr. Tryan lives! 
'm sure il must be ven bad for him 
to live there. Do you know, all this 
morning, since I 've been awake, I 've 
been turning over a little plan in my 
mind. I think it a charming one, — 
all the more, because you are con- 

" Why, what can that be 1 " 
" You know that house on the Red- 
hill road they call Holly Mount ; it 
is shut up now. That is Kobert'- 









it stands on one of the healthiest spots 
about here. Now, I 've been aetding 
in my own mind, that if a dear good 
woman of my acquaintance, who 
knows how to make a home as com- 
fortable and cosey as a bird's-nest, 
were to lake up her abode there, and 
have Mr. Tryan as a lodger, ahs 
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would be doing one of tho most use- 
ful ilei'ds in all her useful life." 

" You 'vo Huch a way of wrapping 
up things in pretty words. Vou 
inn4t spoJ.k plainer." 

" In plain words, then, I should 
like M settle yon at Hully Mount. 
You would not have to pay any more 
rent than where you arc, ana it would 
ba twenty liinfla pleasanier for 



t far from Faddiford, 
I think Mr. Try an misht he poi-auad- 
ed to lodge with you, instead of in 
that musty house, among do.id Ciib- 
bagea and smoky iwtlasej. I linow 
you would like to have him live with 
you, and you would be such a mother 



" To be sure I should like it; it 
would be the finest thing in the 
world for mo. But there II be furni- 
ture wanted. Mv little bit of fiuni- 
lu't till that house." 



"O, la 






It of tl 



house ; it is too fall ; 
the rest. They tell mi I'm to have 
more money than I shall know what 
to do with." 

"I'm almost afraid," said Mrs. 
Pellifer, doubtfully, " Mr. Tryan will 
hardly bs persuaded. He s been 
talked to so much about leaving that 
pUce ; and he alwuys said he must 
stay there, — be mast be among tho 

ale, and there was no other place 
im in Paildifurd. It cuts me to 
the heart to see him getting thinner 
and thinner, and 1 'vo noticed him 

Site short o' breath sometimes, 
ra. Linnet will havo it, Mrs. Wug- 
BtafTiialf poisons liii% with bad cook- 
ing. I don't know about that, but 
ha can't have msny comforts. I ex. 
pect he 'It break down all of a sudden 
some day, and nei-er be able to preach 

" Well,' I shall try my skill with 
him by and by. I shall be very cun- 
ning, and SBV nothing to lijm till all 
is ready, ^ou and I and mother, 
when she comes home, will set to 
woiic directly and get the house in 



settled i 
to-lay, 



id then we 11 get vou snugly 
I it I shall see Mr. Fittman 
md I will tell him what I 

.._ do. I shall aay I wish to 

have you for a tenant. Everybody 
knows I 'm very fond of that naughty 
person, Mrs. Pettifer ; so it will seem 
the most natural thing in the «-orld. 



himself by 
tskinj; Dp his abode with yon. I 
think I can prevail upon lum ; for 
last night, when he was quite bent on 
coming out into the night air, 1 per- 
suaded him to give it up." 
■' Wdl, 1 onjy hope you may, ray 



sad fears about him." 

"Don't speak of them. — I can't 
bear to think of them. We will only 
think about getting the house ready. 
We shall be as busy as bees. How 
we shall want mother's clever fingers 1 
I know the room up stairs that will 
just do for Mr. Tryan'a study. 
There sliall be no scats in it except a 
very easy chair and a very easy sofa, 
HO that he shall he obliged to rest him- 
self whjn he comes home." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

That was the last terrible crisis of 
temptation Janet had to pss through. 
The good-will of her neighbors, the 
helpful sympathy of the friends who 
shared her religions feelings, the oc- 
cupations suggested to her by Mr. 
Tryiin, concurred, with her strong 
spontaneous impulses towards works 
of love and mercy, to Rll up her days 
with quiet social inlercoursc and 
charitable exertion. Ben ides, her 
constitution, naturally hi'allliy. and 
strong, was every week tending, with 
the gathei'ing force of habit, lo re- 
cover its equipoiiie, and set her free 
from those physical solid tadona 
which the smaileEt habitual vice al- 
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ways leaves behind it. The prisoner 
feels wliiire the iron lias galled him, 
long after his letters hare Men loosed. 
There were always ntigljiwrly 
Tisils to be paid and rei^dved j und aa 
the months wore on, inci-eesing fiimil- 
iority with Janet's present self began 
to efiace, even from minds as rigid ae 
Mrs. Phipps's, the unpieasiiiit impres- 
sions that had been left by reteut 
years. Janet was recovering the pop- 
ularity whith her beauty and sweet- 
ness uf nature had won fur her when 
she was a girl ; and popularity, as 
every one knows, is the most complex 
and self-multiplying of echoes. Even 
anti-Tryanite prgudice could not re- 
sist the fact that Janet Dempster was 
a chan,;ed woman, — changed aa the 
dust}, brnised, and sun withered plant 
is chan,^ed when the soft 
hea\Ln have fallen on 
that this change nas da( 
Tryan s influence Ihe last linger- 
ing sneers against the J^iangetical 
curate beiran io die out and tliongh 
much of the fichn,; that had prompted 
them remained behind, there was an 
intimidating consciousness that the 
expression of snch teelinj; would not 
be efteelive, — jokea of that sort had 
ceased to tickle the Milby mind. 
Even Mr. Bndd and Mr. Tomlinson, 
when they saw Mr. Tryan passing 
pale and worn along the street, had a 
secret sense that this man was some- 
how not that very natural and com- 
preheiiaihle thing, a humbug, — that, 
in iiMt, it was impossible to explain 
him from the stomach- and-pockat 
point of view. Twist and stretch 
their theory as they might, it would 
not fit Mr. Tryan ; and so, with Chat 
remarkable resemblance as Co mental 
processes which may frequently be 
observed to exist between plain men 
and philosophers, they concluded that 
the less they said about him the beC- 

Among all Janet'a neighborly pleas- 
ores, there was nothing she liliea bet- 
ter than to take an early ten at Che 
White House, and to stroll with Mr. 
Jerome ronnd [he old-fashioned gar- 



den and orchard. There was end- 
less matter for talk between her and 
the good old man, for Janet had chat 
genuine delighl in human iellowship 
which gives an interest to all per- 
sonal details that come warm m>m 
truthful lips ; and, besides, they had a 
common intereijt in good-natured 
plans for helping their poorer ndgh- 
bors. One ^at object of Mr. Je- 
rome's charities was, as he often said, 
" to keep industrious men an' women 
off tlie parish. I'd relher given ten 
tiiillin' an' help a man to stand on 
his own legs, nor pay half a croon to 
buy hiraa^rish crutch; it's the ruin- 
ation on ]iim if he once goes to cha 
'd many a time, if 



I present in a 
.eecens his blood, — 
in yon ; buttliepar- 

In illnstracioi 



yon help a 
aceboriy wa 

he ihlnks it 
ish shillins 

of this opinion Mr. Jerome had a large 
store of details about such pei'sons aa 
Jim Hardy (he coal-rai'ricr, " as lost 
his boss," and Sally Butts, " as hed to 
sell her man^e, though she was as 
decent a woman' as need to be " ; to 
the hearing of which details Janet se- 
riously inclined ; and you would hard- 
ly desire to sec a pretiicr picture tlian 
Uie kind-faced, white-haired old man 
telling these fragments of his simple 
experience as he walked, nilh shoul- 
ders slightly bent, among the mosa- 
rosea and espalier apple-trees, while 
Janet in her widow's cap, her dark 
eyes bright with Interest, went listen- 
ing by his side, and little Lizzie, with 
her nanhin bonnet hanging down her 
back, loddled on before them. Mrs. 
Jerome nsually^cclined these linger- 
ing strolls, and often observed: "I niv- 
er aee the like to Mr. Jerome when 
he 's got Mrs. Dempster to talk to ; it 
sinnilies nothin' to him whether we 'vo 
tea at four or at ^ve o'clock; he'd go 
on till Bii, if J*ou 'd let him alone, — , 
he 's like off hia head." However, 
Mrs. Jerome herself could not deny 
that Janet was a very pretty-spoken 
' She al'ys says, she niver 
gets sich pikelet as mine Dowhav ; I 
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know tbat very well, — other folks 
buy 'cm at sliups, — thick, unwhote' 
sume things, you might us well eat a 
aponge." 

The sight of little Limo often 
filirred in Janut's loind a sense of llie 
childlessness which hud made n filial 
blank in her life. Slie had flcetiag 
thoughts that pcrhajB among her hus- 
band's distant relatives there might 
bo some children whom she could help 
to bring up, some lU^ogirl wliom she 
might adopt ; and Hbe proaliaeJ herself 
one day or other lo hunt oat asocond 
cousin of his, — n married woman, 
of whom he had lost sight for many 

But at present her hands and heart 
were too fall for her to carry out that 
scheme. To hergreatdisappomtinont, 
her project of settling Mrs. Pettiforat 
Holly Mount had been delayed by the 
diacoTcry that some repdrs wero no- 
ceasary in order to make the boose h:ib- 
itable, and it was not till Septomhar 
had set in that aha had the satisfaction 
c^ selling her old friend comfortably 
installed, and Ilia rooms destined for 
Mr. Tryan looking pretty anil coaer to 
hor heart's content, Slie had taken 
several of his chief friends into her 
confidence, and they were warmly 
wishing success to her plan for indu- 
dng him to qnit poor Mrs. WagstalFs 
din<^ house and dubious cookery. 
That he shonld c msent to some such 
change w:is becoming more and more a 
matter of anMuly to liis hearers ; for 
though no more decided symptoma 
were yol observable in litm than in- 
creasing emaeiition, a dry hacking 
cough, and an occasional shortness 
of breath, it w:is felt tlint the fulfil- 
ment of Mr. Pratt's pr.idiction could 
not long be dderrwl, and that this 
obstinate persistence in labor and self- 
disregard must aoon he peieraptorily 
cut short by a Mlal fiilure of strength. 
Any hops' that the influence of Mr. 
Tryan's father and sister would pre- 
vail on him to change his mode of 
life — ihit they would perhaps come 
to live with him, or that his eijitcr at 
least might come to see him, and that 



from hers — were now quiie dissipat- 
ed. His father had lately had an at- 
tack of paralysis, and could not spare 
his only dangtiter's tendance. On Mr. 
Tryan's return from a visit to liis fa- 
ther. Miss Linnet was very auKious 
to know wheUier his sister had not , 
urged him to try diange of air. From 
his answers she gathered that Misa 
Tryan wished him to give up his 
cnraey and travel, or at least go to 
the south JJevonihire coast. 

"And why will you not do so ?" 
Miss Linnet said ; " you might come 
back lo us well and strong, and 
have many years of usefulness before 

"No," he answered quietly, "I 
think people attach more importance 
to sncli measures tliaii is warranted. 
I don't see any gooil end that is to be 
served by going to die at Nice, instead 
of dying amongst one's friends and 
one's work. 1 cannot leave Milby, 
— at least I will not leave it volun- 
tarily." 

But ihoughhc remained immovable 
on this point, he had been compelled 
to give up his afternoon service on 
the Sunday, and to accept Mr. Par- 
ry's offer of aid in theevening service, 
na well as to curtail his weekklay 
labors ; and ho had even written w> 
Mr. Prendergast to request thst he 
would appoint another curate to tha 
Paddiford district, on the anderi=lnnd- 
ing that the new curate should receive 
the salary, bnt that Mr, Tryan should 
co-operate with him as long nshe waa 
alite. The hopefulness which is an 
almost conatAnt attendant on con- 
sumption had not the o^tof deceiv- 
ing him a' lo the nature of his 
malady, or of making him look for- 
ward to ultimate recovery. He believ- 
ed himself to be consumptive, and he 
had not yet felt any desire «i escape 
the early death which he had fbr some 
time contemplated as probable. Even 
di<ea«ed hopes will take their dirao- 
tlon fram the strons; habitual bias of 
the miud, and to Mr. Tryan, death 
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bad for years seemed nolhing else 
than the laying Aown of a burden, 
under wli.cli lie sometimes felt him- 
self fainting. He w us only aiingTiiiic 
about hia puivcrs of work : he flattered 
himself (hat what he wasunnlilerodo 
one week he shaultl be cquni Co the 
next, and he would not admit that in 
desisting from any part of Iii9 labor he 
naa renouncili;^ it permanently. He 
had lately delij-'lited Mr. Jerome by 
a(;ceptinf; his lung-proHcred loan of 
the "little clia<:enut hoss"; and he 
Ibnnd so much beneflt Irom EubstiCut- 
ing eondlaul riding exertiao for wait- 
ing, that he Iwgail ta think he should 
toon be able to resnroe eome of the 
work he had dropped. 

Tliat was a happy allemoon Tor 
Janet, nhen. atier exerting herself 
busily fur a week with her mother and 
Mrs.'Pettiler, she saw Holly Mount 
looking orderly and conifbrlable from 
attic to cellur. It was an old red- 
brick house, with two gnbles in front, 
and two clipped hollj-lrees flanking 
the gurden-gaie ; a simple, homely- 
touking place, lliat quiet people might 
easily get fond of; and now it was 
EToured and polished and carpeted 
and furnialied sn ns to look really 
snug within. When there was noth- 
inji more lo be done, Janet dclighled 
herself with contcmplHting Mr. Trf- 
an's study, first sitting down in the 
easy-cliair, and then lying lor n. mo- 
ment on the Bofn. that she might have 
a keener sense of the ivposo he would 
get from those wel'-stal!eil articles of 
rnrniinre, whieh she had gone 10 
Kotlierhy on purpose to choose. 

" Now, mother," slie said, when 
she had finished her survey, "you 
have done your work as well as any 
Ciiry-mothef or godmother that eier 
turned n pumpkin into a coach and 
hor.'CB. You slay and liaveteacosevly 
with Mrs. Pettifer while I go to Mrs. 
J-innel'ii. I want to tell Mary and 
llebeeca the good news, that I 've pic 
the exciseman to promise thiiC he will 
take Mrs. WagstaPs lod«ing9 when 
Mr. Tryan loaves. They'll be so 
pleased (o hear it, because they 



thought ha would make her poverty " 
an objection to his leaving her." 

" But, my dear child, said Mrs. 
Raynor, whose face, always ealm, was 
now a happy one, " have a cup of tea 
with us firs'c. You 'II perhaps miss 
Mrs. Linnet's tea-iime." 

"No, I feel too exciced to take tea 
yet. I'm like a child with a new 
"ha by-house. Walking in the ait will 
do me good." 

So she set out. Holly Mount was 
about a mite from that oucskirc of 
Faddifbrd Commen whore Mrs. Lin- 
net's house stood nestled among its 
laburnums, lilacs, and syringas. 
Janet's way thither lay for a liltle 
while along the high-road, and then 
led her into a deep-rutted lane, whieh 
wound through aflat trace of meadow 
and pasture, while in frontlay smoky 
Paddiford, and away to the lelt the 
mother-town ufMilhy. There was no 
tine of silvery willows marking the 



a of a 



p of 



Scotch firs with their trunks n 
ing in the level sunbeams, — nothing 
to ijreak the flowerlesa monotony of 
grass and hedgerow but an occasional 
oak or elm, and a few cows sprinkled 
here and there. A very commonplace 
scene, indeed. But what scene was 
ever commonplace in the descending 
Eunlifihr, when color has awakened 
from its noonday sleep, and the long 
shHdows awe ns like a disclosed 
presence ! Above all, what scene is 
commonplace lo the eye that is filled 
with serene gladness, and brightens 
all things with its own joy ? 
And Janet just now was very hap- 

Cj. As she walked along the rough 
mo with a huoyant step, a half smile 
of innocent, kindly tnumph played 
about her mouth. She was delight- 
ing beforehand in the anticipated suc- 
cess of hvv persuasive power, and for 
the time her painfnl anxiety aboat 
Mr. Tryan's health was thrown into 
abevanoe. But she had not gone far 
alone the lane before she heard the 
sound of a horse advancing at a walk- 
ing pace behind her. Without look- 
ing Mck, she tamed aside to make 
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way for it between tbe ruts, and did 
uot uotice that fur a mo 
stopped, and had then c 
a elrghll^ quickened pi 
tlliui a ininuteslic huardaivetl-kiiown 
voice say, " Mri. Dempster"; and, 
turning, saw Mr. Tryan close '- "- - 
holdinv liis horse by tlio brid 
seeiuecT very nataral to her ti 
sbonld be tliere. Her mind i 
full of bis proseoce at that m< 
that the autual sight of liim wa 
like a more vivid thought, on 
behaved as ive ure apt to do wlien 
feolini; obliges ns to be genuine, with 
a lolal forgelfulness of pulito fbrms. 
She only louked uC him wich a slight 
deepening of the smile that wad al- 
ready on her face. He eaid yently, 
"Take my arm"; and they walked 
on a little way in silence. 

Ii was ho who broke it. " Tou are 
go'iai^ to Faildifurd, I suppose 1 " 

The question recalled Janet to llie 
consciousness (hat tbis was an uno.x- 
pected opportunity for beginning her 
work of persuasion, and that she was 
Btupi<tly neglecting it. 

" Yes," she said, " I was going to 
Mrs. Linnet's. I koew Miss Linnet 
would like to hear that our friend 
Mrs. Pettifer is quite settled now in 
her new house. She is as fond of 
Mrs. Pettifer as I am — almost; I 
woii't admit that any one loves her 
guile as well, for no one else has such 



good 



I have. But ni 



f the 



1 lodger, for you 



know she ... „ 

large a bouse by herself. Bat I knew 
when I persuaded her to go there that 
she would bo sure to get one, — she 's 
aucb a comfortable creature to live 
with; and I didn't like her lo spetiit 
all the rest of her days up that dull 
passage, being at every one's beck 
and call who wanted to make use of 
her." 

"Yes," said Mr. Tiyan, "I quite 
understand your feeling ; I don't , 
wonder at your strong regard foe ] 



with three rooms to let, ready fur- 
nished, cvcrytiiing in order; and I 
know some one, who thinks as well 
of her as I do, and who would be 
doing good all round, — to every one 
that knows him, as well as to Mrs. 
Pettifer, if he would go to live with 
her. He would leave some uncom- 
fortable lodgings, which another per- 
son is already coveting and would ' 
take immediately ; and he would go 
to breatlic pure air at Holly Mount, 
and gladden Mrs. Pettifer's heart by 
letting her wait on him ; and comfon 
all his friends, who are quite miser 
able about him.'' 

Mr. Tryan saw it all in a moment^ 
— he saw that it had all beeiE done for 
his sake. He could not be sorry ; he 
could not say no ; he could not resist 
the sense that life had a new sweetness 
for him, and that he should like it to 
be prolonged a little — only a little, 
for the sake of feeling o stronger 
securii^f about Janet. When she 
had finished epeakii«f,.8he looked at 
hirn with a donbtful, inquiring glance. 

t dovrawards ; bat the ex- 
pression of his face encouraged her, 
" ■ " said, in a half-playful tone of 
entreaty ; — 

"You iniU go and live with herT 
I know you will. You will come 
back with me now and see the house." 

He looked at her then, and smiled. 
There is an unspeakable blending of 
eetness in Ihe smile of 
a iiice sharpened and paled by slow 
consumption That smite of Mr. 
Trvan's pureed poor Janet's heart ; 
she felt in it at once the assurance of 
grateful affection and the prophecy 
'' ing death, " 

It back again along tf 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

In less than a week Mr. Tryan was 
; [ settled at Holiy Mount, and there was 
, ! not one of his'many attached hearers 
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